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SIR 


The  figures  of  the  German  census,  taken  a  few  days  before  Mr., 
Balfour  resigned  ofifice  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  suc¬ 
ceeded,  have  just  been  published.^  They  show  that  an  industrial 
and  warlike  people,  compelled  by  fate  to  be  either  the  most 
formidable  or  the  most  vulnerable  of  races,  and  pent  up  within  a 
limited  area  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  is  now  multiplying  with 
accelerating  rapidity  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  year.  The 
Kaiser’s  subjects  numbered  almost  exactly  56  millions  at  the 
opening  of  the  Boer  war.  They  are  touching  just  61,000,000  at 
the  present  moment.  The  population  of  Prussia  alone  in  the 
last  lustrum  has  become  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  France,  and  is 
slightly  denser.  Within- its  close  Continental  limits  the  German 
Empire,  as  a  whole,  is  now  adding  to  its  numbers  about  every 
dozen  years  a  total  increment  equal  to  all  the  white  population 
of  the  British  Colonies.  But  the  dominating  Power  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  fitted  by  its  intellectual,  military,  and  economic  organ¬ 
isation  to  make  a  superior  use  of  equal  numbers.  The  compara¬ 
tive  increase  of  thinking,  trading,  and  fighting  power,  is  more 
than  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  census  figures.  Germany, 
as  has  been  said,  is  the  imprisoned  Empire.  Alone  among  the 
Greater  Powers  it  possesses  no  field  for  expansion.  It  has  no 
due  outlet  under  its  own  flag  for  the  teeming  overflow  of  its  popu¬ 
lation.  It  has  no  security  for  its  economic  future.  More  de¬ 
pendent  upon  export  in  proportion  to  production  than  any  other 
country,  it  has  no  certainty  of  widening  markets.  Masterful  on 
land  but  subordinate  at  sea,  it  cannot  create — without  extending 
its  existing  European  basis — the  conditions  of  naval  supremacy ; 
and  possesses,  in  the  meantime,  no  independent  control  of  its 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  material.  That  German  agriculture, 
which  has  remarkably  developed  in  the  last  few  years  may  still 
be  maintained  and  forwarded,  tariffs  must  remain  higher  than 


(1)  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  March  16th,  1906. 

(2)  “Agriculture  in  Germany,”  Consular  Report,  February,  1906,  Gd.  2683-9. 
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purely  economic  reasons  would  recommend,  until  the  sea  can  be  f 
conquered,  or  a  land-route  opened  to  the  East  by  what  Moltke  ■ 
called  “the  sword  of  the  north.” 

Germany  even  now,  in  Count  Caprivi’s  famous  W’ords— when  j 
introducing  the  commercial  treaties  w’hich  expired  the  other  day 
— must  export  either  goods  or  men.  The  moment  will  arrive  in  ^ 
our  time  w'hen  Germany  must  export  both  goods  and  men.  At 
the  back  of  all  German  political  theories  these  thoughts  are 
working.  The  forces  intensifying  within  the  present  frontiers 
of  that  Power  must  be  diffusive  or  explosive.  The  situation  of 
the  imprisoned  Empire — strictly  imprisoned  by  comparison  with 
Great  Britain,  Bussia,  and  the  United  States — is  the  permanent 
and  threatening  problem  of  international  politics. 

By  the  admission  of  the  Potsdam  professors  themselves, 
Morocco  itself  has  been  from  first  to  last  the  least  issue  in  the 
Morocco  question.  The  main  issue  of  W eltpolitik  in  the  twentieth 
century  has  been  involved  no  less  directly  in  the  Algeciras  Con¬ 
ference  than  in  the  Kiao-chau  enterprise,  the  Bagdad  Eailway 
Concession,  and  the  repeated  Navy  Bills  of  the  last  few  years. 
Morocco  has  only  changed  the  venue.  Professor  Delbruck  is 
right,  as  will  be  shown,  in  his  contention  that  what  is  at  stake  is 
the  w'hole  political  and  commercial  future  of  the  German  people, 
which  must  ultimately  be  assured  by  the  sword,  if  it  cannot  be 
safeguarded  by  agreement.^  Dr.  Schiemann  and  Dr.  Delbruck 
are  not  the  passionate  firebrands  that  is  sometimes  thought  in 
this  country.  They  are  thoroughly  able  and  serious  men,  of  solid 
capacity  as  well  as  of  resolute  instinct.  They  think  as  com¬ 
petent  British  politicians  would  feel  compelled  to  think  in  their 
place.  But  what  the  Potsdam  professors  forget  is  that  when 
Germany  fights  for  her  future,  she  compels  all  the  Powers  upon 
whom  she  directly  impinges  by  sea  and  land  to  defend  their  own. 
There  is  a  problem  here  which  involves,  to  adopt  a  famous  maxim 
of  Goethe’s,  not  the  easy  association  of  pure  ideas,  but  the  hard 
clash  of  concrete  things — a  problem  only  to  be  settled  by  some 
great  readjustment  of  political  facts  which  Chauvinism  did  not 
create  and  sentimentalism  cannot  alter.  From  this  standpoint 
only  the  history  and  significance  of  the  Moroccan  imbroglio 
become  intelligible. 

The  partition  of  the  world  between  the  Great  Powers  is  almost 
complete ;  but  because  it  is  almost  complete,  and  has  deprived  the 
strongest  of  the  European  races  of  a  proportionate  share,  the  [ 
division  cannot  be  accepted  by  that  race  as  final.  Without  redis¬ 
tribution  the  German  people  cannot  acquire,  as  in  peace  or  war 
they  are  resolute  to  do,  a  sphere  of  action  equal  to  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Eussians,  and  the  Japanese.  The  Morocco 
(1)  Preuseische  Jahrbuchtr,  March,  1906. 
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crisis  has  shown  with  startling  distinctness  that  there  is  hardly  an 
inch  of  Colonial  territory  left  in  the  world  which  any  one  Power 
can  effectively  occupy  without  war  with  another.  If  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  an  era  of  distribution ,  the  twentieth  century , 
as  we  have  said,  will  be  an  era  of  redistribution.  Until  the  new 
phase  of  international  policy  was  placed  in  a  clear  light  by  the 
fall  of  M.  Delcasse,  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  up  to  the  close  of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  and  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  German  opinion  in  the  interval,  we  had  scarcely  realised 
how  rapidly  the  world  has  been  closed  to  Colonial  enterprise.  Up 
to  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  three  Continents  seemed  to  lie 
^en  to  German,  dreams.  It  was  still  possible  to  think  that 
the  German  race  in  the  vast,  unoccupied  tracts  of  the  globe  might 
find  adequate  room  for  its  necessities  and  ambitions  without 
removing  its  neighbour’s  landmarks.  The  scramble  for  Africa 
compelled  Bismarck  to  intervene.  In  the  result  Germany  came 
off  rather  less  well  than  Belgium.  Until  the  Cuban  War  with 
the  subsequent  developments  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the 
American  Navy,  South  America  above  all  seemed  the  destined 
sphere.  In  the  south  of  Brazil,  German  colonisation  had  struck 
something  like  a  national  root.  In  the  temperate  regions  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Andes,  German  emigration,  had  the  field  been 
free,  would  have  ultimately  created  a  rival  United  States, 
perhaps  controlling  the  entire  semi-continent  from  Panama  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  forming  a  counterpoise  in  the  new  world  to  the 
American  Eepublic.  The  future  of  Europe  might  have  been  more 
tranquil  than  is  now  likely  had  South  America  remained  open 
as  the  main  sphere  of  German  political  expansion.  Whether 
the  Kaiser  and  his  counsellors  have  abandoned  at  heart  all  hope 
in  that  direction  remains  doubtful.  A  Power  cannot  be  held  to 
have  renounced  finally  any  hope  in  any  direction  as  long  as  the 
serious  ambition  to  attain  the  ultimate  mastery  of  the  sea  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  cherished.  Germany  in  these  matters  is  accustomed 
to  think  in  generations,  which  is  an  even  more  effective  habit 
than  thinking  Imperially.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  next  few 
decades  President  Eoosevelt  has  erected  an  insuperable  barrier, 
and  has  driven  the  aims  of  German  energy  back  upon  the  old 
world. 

Africa  and  South  America  were  eliminated  from  the  list — two 
conceivable  spheres  where  adequate  empire  might  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  without  challenging  another  Weltkrieg,  like  the  Seven 
Years’  War  and  the  Napeoleonic  conflicts.  Asia  remained — the 
Near  East  and  the  Far  East.  The  continent  of  continents  still 
seemed  to  offer  opportunities  for  redressing  the  balance  of  world- 
power,  and  winning  for  the  German  race  an  equal  heritage. 
When  the  descent  upon  Kiao-chau  occurred  the  map  of  China 
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had  been  carefully  studied.  That  harbour  had  been  seized  as  1 
the  point  from  which  a  vast  process  of  pacific  penetration  might 
be  carried  out  most  effectively.  The  partition  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  was  believed  to  be  inevitable.  Japan  was  thought  to 
be  little  more  than  a  larger  Siam,  desperate  but  impotent,  which 
might  be  managed  by  policy,  and  could  be  confined  to  its  islands 
by  force.  Kiao-chau  was  meant  to  be  the  Bombay  of  a  Yellow 
India,  established  across  the  central  belt  of  the  Chinese  dominions, 
between  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yangtze.  There  Teutonic 
organising  power,  military  and  industrial,  might  have  created  an 
instrument  which  would  always  restrain  Eussia  and  England,  or 
might  displace  one  of  them.  Of  this  hope  the  Manchurian  war 
has  made  an  end  for  ever,  and  the  Far  East  is  more  inexorably 
shut  against  the  Kaiser’s  ambitions  than  is  South  America  itself 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  world’s  surface. 

Before  the  Boer  w'ar,  and  the  developments  of  British 
foreign  and  Colonial  policy  under  King  Edward,  the  disintegration 
of  the  British  Empire  was  thought  to  be  an  even  more  certain 
event  of  the  future  than  the  dismemberment  of  China.  The 
former  contingency  would  mean  the  redistribution  of  a  quarter  of 
the  world.  Though  erasing  Great  Britain  from  the  roll  of  the 
Greater  Powders,  it  w'ould  square  all  other  accounts,  and  secure, 
perhaps,  the  permanent  peace  of  mankind  by  establishing  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States,  Eussia,  Japan,  and  a  pan -German 
Empire  a  natural  equipoise  of  forces.  The  Kaiser’s  subjects,  so 
far  as  breeding-power  is  concerned,  are  far  more  fit  to  people  our 
unoccupied  territories  than  are  we  ourselves.  Were  the  strength 
of  the  Mother-Country  at  sea  once  broken,  Canada  being  relin¬ 
quished  to  the  United  States,  the  British  element  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  British  character  of  Australia,  might  be  totally  submerged 
by  German  immigrants  in  two  generations.  In  that  direction  the 
line  of  least  resistance  for  the  force  which  waits,  intensifies,  and 
must  break  out  at  one  point  or  another,  may  yet  lie. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  methods  of  German  policy  have 
to  be  worked  out  anew,  and  strategical  and  economic  command 
of  the  Near  East  becomes  the  primary  objective.  Pending  the 
development  of  the  fleet,  the  Kaiser’s  diplomacy  must  attempt 
more  and  more  to  acquire  new'  leverage  upon  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  sphere  of  Islam  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  to  the  heart  of  India,  and  to  the  interior  provinces  of 
China.  Transversely  it  extends  from  the  Niger  to  the  Balkans 
and  the  Caucasus.  And  Islam,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  forces  represented  by  Western  civilisation  and 
the  Far  Eastern  spirit,  is  governed  rather  by  religion  than 
nationality.  It  is  one  in  thought.  It  might  become  one  in  action. 
Directed  by  a  Western  Power,  working  simultaneously  at  Con- 
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stantinople  and  Fez,  causing  the  vague  rumour  of  its  prestige 
to  run  from  the  oases  of  the  Sahara  to  the  streets  of  Cairo  and 
the  bazaars  of  India,  Islam  might  become  the  central  force  of  the 
world.  That  Germany  could  not  control  it  is  clear,  and  must  be 
clear  to  the  Kaiser’s  own  calculations.  But  Mohammedan  self- 
consciousness,  more  and  more  awakened,  may  gradually  become 
a  serious  menace  to  the  several  European  Powers  who  hold 
more  of  the  world  than  Germany  herself  possesses ;  and  in  the 
last  emergency  might  be  let  loose  with  destructive  and  even  deadly 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  England  in  Egypt  and  India,  of  France 
in  North  Africa,  and  of  Eussia  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia. 
Islam,  then,  is  for  the  present  the  main  lever  of  German  diplomacy 
in  the  political  and  economical  competition  with  the  three  Powers 
whose  political  interests  bar  her  own. 

When  the  Kaiser  landed  at  Tangier  on  March  31 ,  1905 ,  a  year 
ago  almost  to  the  day,  what  we  have  described  as  the  temporary 
closing  of  the  colonial  world  had  come  to  the  point  where  two 
spheres  of  influence  remained  relatively  open.  Both  were  Moham¬ 
medan.  One  was  the  crumbling  empire  itself — Morocco.  The 
other  was  Asia  Minor  and  the  entire  region  between  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  careful  students  of  events  that  while  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
has  been  fighting  apparently  for  one  of  these  regions,  it  has  been 
in  reality  struggling  for  the  other.  Germany  has  been  seeking 
to  fix,  not  in  Morocco  but  in  Asia  Minor,  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever  of  influence  which  the  Kaiser’s  policy  hopes  to  wield  in  the 
Moslem  world.  The  Algeciras  Conference  was  meant  from  the 
beginning  not  so  much  to  assert  equality  for  all  nations  of  the 
Shereefian  Empire  as  was  persuasively  alleged,  but  rather  to 
compel  the  Eepublic  to  a  settlement  which  would  ensure  the 
success  of  the  Bagdad  Eailway  Concession  and  entrench  German 
predominance  in  Anatolia  as  compensation  for  an  ultimate 
French  ascendency  in  Morocco.  From  first  to  last,  as  we  have 
said,  the  least  factor  in  German  calculations  has  been  Morocco 
itself.  Prince  Bulow’s  object  has  been  to  secure,  in  the  name  of 
international  equality,  rights  in  Morocco  which  could  ultimately 
be  exchanged  for  advantages  elsewhere.  The  Wilhelmstrasse 
refuses  to  allow  the  Anglo-French  Convention  to  operate,  as  was 
originally  intended  by  M.  Delcasse  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  until 
the  two  contracting  Powers  relinquish  their  attempt  to  deal  inde¬ 
pendently  with  each  other  and  consent  to  serve  well-known 
Teutonic  purposes  in  even  more  important  regions  of  the  world. 
Pacific  penetration,  in  the  crumbling  Empire,  will  always  be 
possible  if  Germany  chooses  to  consent.  If  not,  not. 

The  object  was  to  prove  in  the  long  run  that  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Eepublic  together  could  not  dispose  of  the  Shereefian 


Empire  without  the  consent  of  Berlin ;  that  the  British  Empire  I 
could  not  give  Morocco  to  France  ;  that  Germany  alone  could  give  ' 
Morocco  to  France.  Created  by  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse,  that 
was  the  situation  before  the  Conference,  and  will  remain  the  situa¬ 
tion  after  the  Conference.  Germany  blocks  the  way.  But  she  is 
ready  to  withdraw  her  obstruction  upon  terms.  The  terms  would 
be  moderate  in  seeming ;  high  in  reality.  Directly  they  would 
mean  the  consent  of  France  to  finance  the  Bagdad  railway,  to 
withdraw  all  diplomatic  opposition  to  the  Kaiser’s  ambassador  in 
Constantinople,  and  to  promote  the  definite  establishment  of 
German  ascendency  in  the  Near  East.  Indirectly  the  terms  upon 
which  Germany  would  consent  to  facilitate  pacific  penetration  in 
Morocco  would  probably  mean  the  sacrifice  of  the  entente  cordiale. 
Berlin  would  interpose  permanently  between  Paris  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  equally  between  Paris  and  London.  The  German 
command  of  the  European  situation  would  again  be  as  complete 
as  before  M.  Delcasse’s  patient  diplomacy  threatened  to  unknit 
the  whole  web  of  the  Bismarckian  system.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  Dr.  Theodor  Schiemann,  Dr.  Hans  Delbruck,  and  the  whole 
corps  of  Potsdam  professors  are  quite  serious  and  quite  right 
when  they  say  that  the  whole  future  of  the  German  people  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  Moroccan  question ,  and  that 
a  solution  of  that  problem  upon  the  lines  originally  contemplated 
by  M.  Delcasse  and  Lord  Lansdowne  would  lead  in  the  long  run 
upon  the  deliberate  initiative  of  Germany  to  war. 

The  reason  is  that  M.  Delcasse’s  statesmanship,  if  successful 
in  Morocco,  would  have  proceeded  at  the  next  remove  to  provide 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  European  status  quo  and 
would  have  neutralised  the  Kaiser’s  personal  policy  in  the  Near 
East.  This  explains  why  the  ablest  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Third 
Kepublic  was  pursued  with  concentrated  hatred,  and  why  M. 
Eouvier  failed  to  realise  the  intentions  he  was  credulous  enough 
to  entertain  when  induced  to  co-operate  for  all  practical  purposes 
with  Prince  Biilow  in  effecting  M.  Delcasse’s  overthrow.^ 

There  is  one  vital  aspect  of  the  latter  statesman’s  policy  which 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  It  was  nevertheless  the  aspect 
by  which  German  action  was  ultimately  decided.  The  Wilhelm- 
strasse  not  only  followed,  wdth  a  jealous  and  hostile  eye,  the  line  ■ 
which  M.  Delcasse’s  diplomacy  had  traced.  It  travelled  ■ 

in  imagination  with  just  alarm  to  the  point  towards  which  that  r 
line  must  be  projected,  and  which,  if  continued,  it  would  be  certain 
ultimately  to  reach.  Prince  Billow’s  is  an  essentially  showy  and 
imitative  talent,  less  like  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  own  than  like  i 

(1)  "Cette  trahison  de  M.  Eouvier”  writes  M.  Berard  harshly  {U Affaire 
Marocaine,  p.  412).  But  the  undoubted  disloyalty  to  a  colleague  was  intended 
as  a  service  to  France. 
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I  that  of  the  Due  de  Grammont— saved,  however,  by  having  more 
real  force  behind  it.  With  the  greater  army  Grammont  would 
have  beaten  Bismarck;  representing  a  nation  of  60,000,000 
against  a  nation  of  40,000,000,  Prince  Bulow  defeated  M.  Del- 
casse;  but  by  the  diplomatic  weight  of  armaments,  not  by  diplo¬ 
matic  intellect.  M.  Delcasse,  patient,  deep,  and  reserved,  was 
as  “  Teutonic  ”  in  method  as  the  present  German  Chancellor  is 
apt  to  be  what  is  conventionally  considered  “  Gallic  ”  in  display. 
After  the  Dreyfus  struggle  and  the  Fashoda  crisis,  the  former 
statesman  found  the  international  fortunes  of  his  country  almost 
at  their  lowest,  and  he  had  to  rebuild  French  influence  almost 
from  the  ground.  Needless  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  described  in  these  pages,  M.  Delcasse  preserved  and 
consolidated  the  Dual  Alliance.  By  the  rapprochement  with 
Italy  he  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  moral  strength  and  upon  the 
material  force,  indeed,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  that  com¬ 
bination  has  never  recovered.  After  the  Cuban  War  he  improved 
the  relations  of  the  Third  Republic  both  with  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  During  the  South  African  War  his  attitude 
towards  this  country  was  admirable.  French  diplomacy,  while 
loyal  to  thd'Dual  Alliance,  was  no  longer  simply  subordinate  to 
that  of  Russia,  and  to  the  displeasure  of  the  latter  Power  showed 
itself  capable  of  independent  action  in  the  Near  East. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  about  this  time  M.  Delcasse  made 
anew  study  of  the  whole  European  problem,  and,  with  a  result 
not  expected  at  the  outset  by  his  own  mind,  acquired  a  pro¬ 
found  and  a  just  conception  of  the  permanent  elements  in  that 
problem.  He  was  no  less  simply  and  no  less  sincerely  concerned 
for  the  future  of  France  than  is  Professor  Delbriick  for  what  he 
calls  very  expressively  die  ganze  weltgeschichtliche  Zukunft  of 
his  owm  nation. 

The  thinker  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  saw  that  Europe  was  approach¬ 
ing  a  period  when  the  German  Empire,  able  to  convert  itself 
at  any  moment  into  a  pan-German  Empire,  would  bestride  the 
continent  like  a  huge  colossus  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  or  beyond,  leaving  some  petty  nations  peeping  under  its 
huge  legs  to  find  themselves  dishonourable  graves,  or  other 
refuge,  perhaps  less  honourable.  Russia  was  becoming  more  and 
more  deeply  entangled  in  the  Far  East.  There  was  every  danger 
that  she  would  be  supplanted  in  the  Near  East.  The  existence 
I  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  separate  Power  might  depend  at  any 
moment  upon  the  Kaiser’s  personal  will.  A  crisis  in  the  fate 
of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  might  occur  in  circumstances  com¬ 
pelling  Russia  to  acquiesce  in  its  dismemberment  upon  condition 
of  reserving  a  minor  share  of  the  spoils.  Upon  the  Kaiser’s  plea- 
:  sure  might  equally  depend  the  freedom  of  Denmark,  Holland, 
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Belgium.  It  was  not  and  it  is  not  impossible  for  Denmark  to 
suffer  the  fate  of  Schleswig,  Holland  that  of  Hanover,  and  Bel¬ 
gium  that  of  Alsace.  All  this  w'ould  only  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor’s  work ;  and  the  events  bringing  Antwerp, 
Vienna,  and  Trieste  under  one  sceptre  would  be  no  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  events  of  the  seven  epoch-marking  years  of  war  and 
diplomacy  from  1864  to  1870.  Persons  who  persist  in  believing 
that  all  the  convulsive  phases  of  history  are  at  an  end,  and  that  all 
the  grim  antagonisms  of  politics  can  be  conjured  away  by  ideal¬ 
istic  words,  w'ould  be  much  astonished — as  were  similar  persons 
by  the  crisis  which  shook  the  world  a  very  few  years  after  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition.  That  is  all.  M.  Delcasse  saw  that 
there  w'as  not  (and  there  is  not)  any  real  counterpoise  to  German 
power  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  perceived,  in  a  word, 
that  the  status  quo,  and  with  it  the  relative  position  of  Erance, 
was  falling  into  dependence  upon  the  Wilhelmstrasse ;  and  might 
be  overturned  whenever  the  Potsdam  professors  believed  the 
future  of  the  German  people  to  be  at  stake ,  and  the  Kaiser  decided 
to  let  loose  his  legions,  not  necessarily  in  passionate  caprice,  nor 
to  satiate  a  personal  ambition,  but  to  fulfil  the  destinies  of  his 
people  in  accordance  with  the  greatest  traditions  of  his  House. 

M.  Delcasse  thought  that  stronger  guarantees  were  needed  for 
the  European  status  quo  and  the  future  of  France.  He  altered 
his  first  inclination  to  finance  the  Bagdad  Eailway.  Next  he 
concluded  the  agreement  with  Lord  Lansdowne  and  cemented 
the  entente  cordiale.  Had  the  policy  of  pacific  penetration  suc¬ 
ceeded  upon  this  basis  the  Mediterranean  dominion  of  the  Republic 
would  have  been  secured  and  the  era  of  French  colonial  expan¬ 
sion  would  have  been  definitely  closed.  Morocco  was  the  one 
outstanding  question  in  ’that  sphere  remaining  to  be  liquidated. 
Were  the  vast  African  Empire  of  the  Third  Republic  rounded  off 
by  the  absorption  of  the  Shereefian  territories,  Erance  would 
necessarily  concentrate  upon  a  purely  European  policy.  This 
w^as  the  one  deadly  danger  which  the  Wilhelmstrasse  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  avert  by  any  method,  by  menace,  by  intrigue,  perhaps  by 
war  itself.  For  M.  Delcasse  had  “  debauched  ”  Italy.  He  had 
closed  the  historic  antagonism  between  England  and  France.  To 
w’hat  point,  as  we  have  said,  might  not  this  line  of  policy  be  pro¬ 
jected?  It  was  certain  that  the  next  step  would  be  an  attempt 
to  form  a  triple  entente  between  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  things  in  itself 
which  benevolent  statesmanship  could  compass ;  but  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  German  policy,  which  has  always 
relied  upon  the  theory  of  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  certain  ultimately  to  ruin  both 
Pow'ers  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  a  third.  But  the  dread 
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of  M.  Dclcasse’s  policy  went  even  further.  Nothing  seemed  more 
likely  than  that  he  would  succeed  in  linking  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Tsar’s  Empire  with  France.  Having  done  this,  it 
would  remain  to  take  the  final  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
German  policy,  the  fatal  step.  M.  Delcasse  was  known  to  possess 
something  more  than  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  Austrian  question. 
He  wished  to  rely  upon  something  more  than  a  pious  hope  that 
Berlin  in  the  hour  of  possible  emergency  might  permit  the  Haps- 
burg  Empire  to  continue. 

Germany  was  undoubtedly  and  perhaps  reasonably  afraid  that 
M.  Delcasse  might  succeed  in  providing  really  effective  guarantees 
for  the  permanence  of  the  status  quo.  He  might  create  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  an  entente  with  Vienna  itself.  He  might  secure  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  main  object  of  all  pacific  statesmanship  in 
Europe,  an  international  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  Dual 
Empire.  This  w'ould  not  remove  all  the  dangers  which  may 
attend  the  close  of  Francis  Joseph’s  reign.  If  the  Danubian 
races  refuse  to  hold  themselves  together,  no  pow’er  can  bind 
them.  If  the  policy  of  the  Hofburg  alienates  the  Magyars  and 
destroys  the  political  strength  of  the  Hungarian  State — which 
has  hitherto  resided  in  the  governing  power  of  the  dominant 
race— nothing  can  save  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  from  itself.  But 
a  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  dominions, 
in  which  Germany  would  be  invited,  and  could  not  refuse,  to 
join,  w'ould  go  far  to  prevent  the  breaking-up  of  that  Empire  by 
aggression  from  without,  and  would  minimise  the  greatest  peril 
now  threatening  the  future  peace  of  mankind.  But  if  mankind 
remains  at  peace,  if  the  status  quo  should  be  effectively  secured, 
Germany  wdll  remain  within  her  present  Continental  and 
Colonial  limits,  and  in  Professor  Delbriick’s  words,  her  game 
weltgescJiichtliche  Zukunft  will  be  compromised. 

We  have  thus  arrived,  by  a  sufficiently  clear  process,  at  the 
inner  meaning  of  German  policy  since  the  signature  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention.  By  the  annulling  of  that  instrument,  at 
least  in  its  main  provision ,  and  by  the  unexpected  triumph  secured 
when  M.  Delcasse  was  overthrown,  several  ends  were  secured. 
The  process  of  pacific  penetration  in  Morocco  itself  was  held  up. 
But  that  was  the  least  result.  An  actual  alliance  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  w’as  prevented.  The  definite  rap¬ 
prochement  between  Russia  and  this  country,  which  would  have 
been  M.  Delcasse’s  next  aim,  became  a  contingency  removed  to 
the  vague,  distance.  Italy  w'as  kept  in  effectual  check.  The 
attention  of  Europe  was  diverted  towards  an  exterior  and — in 
some  respects,  not  in  all — relatively  unimportant  question. 
France  was  made  to  feel  that  in  the  absence  of  effective  and 
immediate  military  support  from  this  country,  the  swmrd  might 
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be  at  any  moment  at  her  throat.  She  is  aware  that  the  rearming 
of  the  German  artillery  is  being  pushed  on  with  silent  swiftness 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  new  batteries  will  be  ready  far  sooner 
than  up  to  within  a  very  few  months  ago  had  been  supposed  pos¬ 
sible.  Further,  the  Third  Republic  is  reminded  that,  so  long  as  she 
refuses  to  finance  the  Bagdad  Eailw’ay,  she  will  not  only  continue 
to  be  blocked  in  Morocco,  but  may  find  her  hold  upon  the  entire 
Mussulman  population  of  her  Mediterranean  Empire  threatened 
by  the  intrigue  which  has  already  begun  to  tamper  with  the 
tribes  in  her  Algerian  hinterland.^  Finally,  the  fate  of  Austria- 
Hungary  remains  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  events.  The  peace  of 
Europe  depends  upon  the  Kaiser’s  arbitrary  will.  He  and  his 
counsellors  have,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  them  sufficient  and 
good,  already  threatened  European  war.  They  have  full  power 
to  make  a  European  w^ar.  No  other  country  menaces  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Europe — not  France,  not  England,  not  Italy, 
not  Austria,  not  Russia.  None  of  these  can  fling  down  an  ulti¬ 
matum  or  declare  a  conflict.  With  regard  to  the  possible  action 
of  one  Power  alone  there  is  no  equal  certainty.  There  is 
no  solid  guarantee  whatever  for  the  permanence  of  the  European 
status  quo.  There  are  pious  hopes.  There  are  some  reasonable 
presumptions.  But  there  is  no  solid  security.  Because  there  is 
one  Great  Power  which  can  threaten  every  State  upon  its 
frontiers  with  impunity,  and  which  is  convinced  that  in  the 
present  posture  of  European  affairs — in  view  of  the  ruin  of 
Russia,  the  anarchy  of  the  races  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
military  impotence  of  Great  Britain — Germany  has  least  to  fear 
and  most  to  gain  by  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  she  does  not  desire  a  conflict  now, 
and  hopes  that  it  will  be  postponed  for  a  number  of  years.  Each 
of  these  years,  as  she  calculates,  will  increase  her  relative  power. 
But  she  contemplates  an  eventual  conflict  at  her  own  psycho¬ 
logical  moment,  and  means  that  if  it  comes  it  shall  remove  all 
obstacles  to  expansion  at  more  than  one  point  of  her  frontiers. 
Meanwhile,  the  aim  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  is  to  keep  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  solution,  to  hold  open  every  possible  line  of  action,  to 
w'eaken  the  connections  between  the  other  Powers,  to  make 
France  as  subordinate  and  dependent  as  Austria,  and  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  any  strong  diplomatic  system  such  as  M.  Del- 
casse  so  nearly  succeeded  in  creating. 

M.  Rouvier  discovered  by  degrees  that  he  had  been  deceived. 
He  worked  tenaciously  and  well  to  retrieve  a  situation  which 
was,  nevertheless,  to  a  large  extent  irreparable.  When  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  French  Foreign  Minister  to  the  interest  of  a  foreign  Power, 

(1)  See  a  remarkable  and  obviously  semi-official  article  in  Le  Temps,  March 
13th,  1906. 
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he  did  not  possess  that  grasp  of  international  affairs,  as  a  whole, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  understand  the  policy  of  M. 
Delcasse  or  the  policy  of  Berlin.  It  was  at  first  urged  upon  him 
that  if  M.  Delcasse  were  discarded  all  would  be  w^ell.  When 
the  fall  of  that  statesman  was  accomplished,  Germany  explained 
—and  this  has  been  the  steady  theme  of  Professor  Schiemann’s 
highly-inspired  articles  in  the  Kreuz  Zeitmig  during  the  last  ten 
months— that  the  objection  wms  not  to  the  former  head  of  the 
Quai  d’Orsay,  but  to  his  system.  If  France  wished  to  prove  her 
sincerity,  she  must  change  not  only  the  INIinister  but  the 
“  system.”  What  definite  act  would  be  taken  to  signify  a  sufficient 
change  of  system  has  never  been  publicly  explained,  either  in 
France  or  Germany,  but  is  perha})s  not  difficult  to  surmise.  France 
was  invited  to  enter  the  Algeciras  Conference,  and  M.  Eouvier, 
by  a  second  act  of  weakness,  consented.  It  must  be  said  for  him 
that  he  had  assurances  against  which  nothing  but  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  general  nature  of  German  policy  could  have  protected 
a  statesman  of  conciliatory  mind.  On  June  23rd,  1905,  M. 
Bihouard  wrote  as  follows  from  Berlin  : — 

Prince  Biilow  has  broadly  marked  his  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of 
good  relations  with  France.  He  has  explained  how  the  Conference  would 
lead  to  this  result  in  his  opinion.  Without  desiring  to  recriminate  or  to 
attack  anyone,  he  has  declared  to  me  that  “  Germany  could  not  do  to-day 
what  she  would  certainly  have  been  able  to  do  a  year  ago,  or,”  he  added, 
smiling,  “  what  she  may  be  able  to  do  a  year  hence.”  He  considers  that 
the  question  of  Morocco  could  not  become  either  the  cause  or  the  pretext 
of  a  conflict  between  our  two  countries;  such  a  conflict  could  only  arise 
from  some  cause  more  general. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Chancellor  has  assured  me  that  if  we  accepted 
the  Conference  the  Imperial  diplomacy  would  adopt  in  the  subsequent 
negotiations  an  attitude  with  which  we  should  have  reason  to  be  satisfied.* 

M.  Eouvier,  who  had  already  begun  to  suspect  the  quagmire 
into  which  he  had  plunged,  still  hesitated.  Prince  Bulow  con¬ 
tinued  to  press  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  to  ”  accen¬ 
tuate  the  contrast  between  the  resistance  to  our  demands  that  he 
felt  bound  to  oppose  pending  the  Conference,  and  the  facility 
with  wffiich  he  will  accept  our  legitimate  claims  if  we  trust  to 
his  words  and  the  Conference  assembles.”^  It  is  painful  to 
think  that  French  diplomacy  had  to  content  itself  with  words  like 
these ;  nor  in  the  political  transactions  of  our  time  has  there  been 
a  more  unpleasant  episode  of  plausible  bad  faith.  M.  Eouvier 
yielded,  and  France  entered  the  Conference.  By  that  blunder 
her  cause  was  lost.  The  sequel  is  now  known 

(1)  Victor  Berard,  L' Affaire  Marocaine,  Armand  Colin,  1906,  p.  421. 

(2)  Berard,  p.  423. 

(3)  The  Conference  has  not  finished  as  these  proofs  are  passed ;  but  German 
influence  at  Fez  will  obviously  remain  a  more  important  factor  than  the  handful 
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Of  the  programme  of  pacific  penetration  nothing  remains. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  Herr  Eadowitz  and  Count  Tattenbach 
to  subject  the  Eepublic  to  a  total  and  humiliating  defeat. 
Thanks  to  the  fundamental  reasonableness  of  her  cause  and  to 
the  firm  support  of  her  friends,  this  is  a  fate  which  France  has 
escaped.  By  comparison  with  the  wmrst  issue  that  was  possible, 
she  may  be  held  to  have  achieved  a  certain  measure  of  success. 
But  by  contrast  not  only  with  M.  Delcasse’s  original  policy,  but 
with  the  modified  expectations  entertained  by  M.  Eouvier  when 
the  Conference  was  accepted,  the  failure  is  unmistakable.  We 
can  now  see  what  all  impartial  observers  perceived  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  when  the  Eepublic  w^as  induced  to  enter  the  Con¬ 
ference,  M.  Delcasse’s  policy  was  abandoned  no  less  completely 
than  M.  Delcasse  himself.  The  main  questions  at  issue  were 
questions  of  finance  and  police.  Into  the  technical  details  of 
neither  of  them  is  it  necessary  to  enter.  The  Bank  will  not  be  a 
French  but  will  be  an  international  institution  in  which  the 
Government  of  the  Eepublic  will  no  doubt  exercise  some  control¬ 
ling  influence.  But  Count  Tattenbach  may  contrive,  nevertheless, 
to  secure  concessions  from  Fez  as  Baron  Marschall  secured  them 
at  Constantinople.  The  settlement  of  the  police  question  inde¬ 
finitely  adjourns  the  reorganisation  of  Morocco.  There  will  he 
a  Moorish  police,  under  a  few  French  or  Spanish  officers,  distri¬ 
buted  in  small  detachments  among  the  eight  ports.  These  corps 
will  make  no  impression  whatever  upon  the  interior.  They  will 
command  not  an  inch  of  ground  out  of  sight  of  the  sea.  They  will 
excite  the  fanaticism  and  derision  of  the  tribesmen,  whom  they 
will  be  unable  to  touch  outside  the  streets  they  patrol.  The  police 
wdll  do  useful  work  locally,  but  they  will  resemble  nothing  so 
much  in  the  eight  ports  as  eight  little  pieces  of  sticking-plaster 
applied  to  the  body  of  a  patient  suffering  from  an  organic  disease. 

The  result  of  the  Conference,  then,  will  be  checkmate  for  all 
the  original  purposes  of  French  policy  ;  it  will  mean  the  annulling 
of  the  main  clause  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  Europe  to  the  exercise  of  a  German  veto  upon  the 
diplomacy  of  two  independent  Powers.  This  is  the  situation 
which  will  test  the  statesmanship  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The 
position  of  the  Eepublic  in  Morocco  cannot  become  the  pendant 
to  our  position  in  Egypt,  except,  indeed,  by  the  ultimate  consent 
of  Berlin.  His  Shereefian  Majesty  under  the  protection  of  the 
Kaiser  will  remain  as  independent  as  Abdul  Hamid.  So 
far  as  the  interior  of  Morocco  is  concerned,  there  is  an 
end  of  pacific  penetration.  There  wdll  be  no  penetration. 
There  will  be  no  peace.  The  anarchy  of  the  Atlas  will 

of  French  police  officers  in  the  open  ports,  including  that  “miserable  little  town,’’ 
Casablanca. 
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persist,  and  the  rumour  of  Teutonic  prestige  will  run  once 
more  throughout  the  Mohammedan  worlds.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Eepublic  will  still  have  a  free  hand  upon  the  Algerian 
border.  It  must  appear  very  doubtful  to  thoughtful  observers 
of  the  Moroccan  problem  whether  that  factor  can  be  as  important 
as  it  would  have  been  without  a  Conference. 

Upon  the  one  hand,  the  spirit  of  Mohammedan  resistance, 
stimulated  by  the  German  Emperor’s  patronage,  has  begun 
to  filter  into  the  hinterland  of  Algeria  itself.  It  is  exactly  as 
though  Eussian  influence  were  established  in  Cabul,  with  the 
result  of  spreading  unrest  among  the  tribes  upon  our  own  side  of 
the  north-west  frontier.  For  Morocco  holds  the  same  relation 
to  the  Mediterranean  Empire  of  France  that  Afghanistan  holds 
towards  our  Indian  Empire.  The  whole  border  question  will  be 
more  troublesome  and  dangerous  than  before.  France,  however, 
will  find  her  hands  fettered  in  dealing  with  it.  She  had  formerly 
the  chance  of  playing  the  trump  card  by  extending  a  resolute 
support  to  the  Pretender.  But  France  cannot  support  revolt  upon 
the  Algerian  frontier  while  keeping  order  in  the  seaports  under  a 
European  mandate  in  the  name  of  his  Shereefian  Majesty.  The 
Pretender  could  only  make  confusion  worse  confounded  by  driving 
the  Sultan  out  of  Fez,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  would  not 
establish  the  authority  of  the  former. 

At  the  outset  nothing  was  heard  in  Germany  of  a  political 
condominium,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  economic  import¬ 
ance  of  preserving  the  open  door  into  chaos.  The  problem 
was  studied  theoretically  upon  purely  Kiao-chau  principles,  and 
partition  was  contemplated.  Professor  Theodore  Fischer,  of 
Marburg,  who  passes  as  the  chief  authority  upon  the  geography 
of  Northern  Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  acted  as  consulting  savant 
to  the  Wilhelmstrasse  upon  this  question,  urged  in  1902  that 
France,  Germany,  and  England  should  divide  V empire  qui  croule 
between  them,  and  that  the  two  former  Powers  should  act  to¬ 
gether,  if  need  be,  to  the  exclusion  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Berlin  would  have  been  delighted  to  accept 
a  at  any  time  a  solution  which  would  have  provided  the  Kaiser  with 
a  separate  sphere  of  influence  and  a  coaling-station  at  Mogador. 
That  port  w'ould  have  been  the  Kiao-chau  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
point  to  notice  here  is  the  tacit  recognition  of  the  principle  proved 
I  by  our  own  Imperial  experience  wherever  the  British  flag  floats 
above  a  tropical  dependency,  that  the  only  form  of  effective  inter¬ 
vention  in  these  cases  is  the  vigorous  action  of  a  single  Power. 
In  the  thoughtful  and  impartial  article  contributed  the  other  day 
to  the  Journal  de  Geneve  J  Professor  Montet  pointed  out  that  in 
a  problem  like  that  of  Morocco  the  only  hope  for  the  restoration 
(1)  The  Times,  March  14th,  1906. 
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of  order  and  the  economic  development  of  the  country  lies  in  I  ti 
framing  procedure  upon  the  British  model.  Germany  has  no  I  rv 
more  direct  interest  in  Morocco  than  in  the  Transvaal.  She  I  cl 
failed  in  the  latter  case  because,  and  only  because,  she  did  not  I  n 
possess  the  power  of  the  sea.  In  the  former  case  she  has  enforced  I  v 
her  interference  because  she  possesses  as  against  France  the  I  n 
power  of  the  sword.  But  a  veiled  condominium,  or  a  system  of  1  t 
diplomatic  competition  such  as  prevails  at  Yildiz,  will  be  as  im-  I  c 
potent  or  as  mischievous  in  the  Shereefian  Empire  as  a  mixed  I  i 
regime  would  have  been  in  Egypt  or  the  Transvaal,  in  Cuba  or  I  i 
the  Philippines.  Germany ,  in  short,  has  decreed  that  indefinite  I  • 
anarchy  shall  prevail  in  Morocco,  as  in  Macedonia,  until  the  hour  I 
shall  strike  for  the  definite  revision — in  circumstances  of  maxi-  | 
mum  advantage  to  herself — of  the  European  and  Colonial  map.  I 
I’he  whole  history  of  this  ominous  episode,  from  the  fall  of  M.  I 
Delcasse  to  the  closing  phases  of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  I 
amounts  to  an  assertion  by  German  military  power  of  a  right  of  I 
veto  upon  the  diplomacy  of  France.  That  is  the  fundamental  I 
simplicity  of  the  matter.  France  need  not  be  supervised  by  the  I 
Dutch  or  Swiss  Inspector-General  at  Tangier.  She  is  permanently  I 
supervised  for  all  purposes,  and  especially  for  Moroccan  purposes,  I 
by  the  Imperial  Inspector-General  of  Potsdam.  The  policy  of  paci-  I 
fic  penetration  has  been  vetoed  by  the  threat  of  war.  All  future  I 
French  movements  in  Morocco  can  be  thwmrted  or  regulated  by  I 
the  same  means,  under  all  the  forms  of  affable  truculence  and  I 
menacing  poHtesse,  which  distinguished  Prince  Billow’s  con  versa-  I 

tions  last  summer  with  M.  Bihouard.  Bismarck  used  to  boast,  I 
w  hen  the  strength  of  the  two  great  Continental  rivals  w^as  much  1 
more  nearly  equal  than  now- ,  that  the  Wilhelm  strasse,  in  the  case  I 
of  serious  Colonial  disputes  with  France,  could  always  deal  with  I 
the  French  fleet  at  Paris.  France  cannot  move  a  step  in  Morocco,  I 
even  for  the  object  of  obtaining  final  security  for  her  great  I 
Mohammedan  dominion,  without  the  permission  of  Germany.  1 
Unless,  indeed,  the  Republic  should  one  day  decide  to  vindicate  I 
the  ancient  place  of  France  among  nations,  even  at  supreme  I 
risk,  by  facing  in  concert  with  this  country  the  European  peril  I 
averted  by  the  ignominious  sacrifice  of  M.  Delcasse.  I 

These  considerations,  however,  are  equally  clear  to  the  Kaiser  I 

and  his  counsellors,  and  the  calculation  is  that  France,  finding  I 

her  situation  intolerable,  will  succumb  to  the  pressure  which  will  I 

be  applied  without  relaxing  until  she  fights  or  yields.  Sooner  or  I 

later  she  must  fight  or  yield,  unless,  indeed,  a  diplomatic  com-  I 

bination  is  formed  strong  enough  to  neutralise  the  recent  I 

Potsdam  system,  and  to  convince  the  directors  of  German  policy  I 

that  war  can  only  be  waged,  if  at  all,  at  an  equal  risk  of  ruin.  I 

In  the  meantime,  the  aim  of  German  policy  is  not  the  destruc-  I 
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tion  of  France  but  the  diplomatic  subjection  of  France,  and  the 
rupture  of  the  entente  cordiale.  German  statesmanship,  though 
clumsy  in  technique  throughout  the  last  twelve  months,  has  been 
much  more  clear-sighted  than  is  imagined  by  our  own  optimists, 
who  believe  that  ginger  has  altogether  ceased  to  be  hot  in  the 
mouth  because  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  power.  Morocco  in  itself  is  the  least  important  object 
of  German  policy.  The  most  important  object  of  German  policy 
is  to  compel  France  to  enter  its  orbit.  It  is  calculated  that  this 
may  be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  situation  w^hich  the 
Algeciras  Conference  has  created. 

The  full  story  of  the  negotiations  which  went  on  between  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  in  the  weeks  following  M. 
Delcasse’s  overthrow  has  not  yet  been  told.^  M.  Eouvier  thought 
he  could  deal  wuth  Berlin.  Did  he  find  the  price  too  high?  It 
seems  probable  that  France  would  have  been  allow’ed  an  abso¬ 
lutely  free  hand  in  Morocco  if  she  had  consented  to  find  the 
money  for  carrying  the  Bagdad  Eailway  across  the  Taurus,  and  if 
she  had  practically  consented  to  accept  the  control  of  the  Sheree- 
fian  Empire  as  compensation  in  full  for  the  renunciation  in  the 
Kaiser’s  favour  of  her  traditional  claims  in  the  Near  East.  The 
construction  of  the  Bagdad  Eailway  linked  up  with  the  line  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca,  branching  ultimately  towards  Port  Said, 
would  create  a  machinery  of  mobilisation  in  the  centre  of  Islam, 
and  would  bring  German  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Moham¬ 
medan  sentiment  of  India  and  Egypt.  France  is  thought  to 
have  refused  some  such  bargain.  Will  she  always  refuse  it? 
We  cannot  be  too  certain  upon  that  point.  She  has  failed  to 
obtain  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  by  arrangement  with  ourselves. 
She  will  be  under  strong  temptation,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  but  at  no  very  remote  date,  to  obtain  it  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Germany.  The  same  force  majeure  which  blocks  her 
across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  will  thwart  her  upon  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  The  Kaiser’s  influence  after  Algeciras  will  be  more 
effective  than  ever  at  Yildiz.  Prince  Biilow  reckons  that  the 
Eepublic  will  become  tired  of  finding  French  policy  stalemated 
at  two  points,  when  it  might  become  free  at  one  of  them  by 
abandoning  the  other.  That  France  will  henceforth  become 
more  and  more  uneasy  over  the  situation  upon  the  Algerian 
border,  and  more  and  more  anxious  to  secure  the  mastery  of 
that  situation  through  the  mastery  of  Morocco,  must  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  probable.  Paris,  in  a  word,  according  to  the  Kaiser’s 
calculation,  may  still  be  driven  under  continued  but  polite  pres- 

(1)  Half-lights  are  thrown  upon  this  question  in  M.  Berard’s  L' Affaire  Maro- 
caine,  pp.  532-348.  To  those  who  follow  closely  the  Bagdad  Railway  question, 
the  details  given  are  even  nioi’e  instructive  than  M.  Berard  realises. 
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sure  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  against 
Germany,  and  that  the  compromise  with  Germany  is  inevitable 
If  that  mood  decides,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  entente 
cordiale.  And  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  security  of  Europe 
For  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  attempt  to  restore  a  real  balance 
of  power,  as  against  the  present  predominance  of  Germany,  if 
France  can  form  no  part  of  the  counterpoise.  There  is  only  one 
statesman  capable  of  restoring  the  European  equilibrium.  That 
statesman  is  Sir  Edward  Grey.  There  is  only  one  means  by 
which  might  be  created  a  counterpoise  massive  enough  to  relieve 
the  cause  of  European  peace  from  its  present  entire  dependence 
upon  the  Kaiser’s  personal  will,  and  to  provide  sufficient  collateral 
security.  That  means  will  be  found,  if  at  all,  in  the  definite 
adhesion  of  the  Tsar  to  a  purely  defensive  compact  or  alliance 
formed  in  the  first  instance  between  England,  France,  and 
Eussia.  Nothing  else  can  set  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the 
German  veto  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  No  thoughtful  observer 
of  international  events,  indeed,  can  be  too  sanguine  upon  this 
point.  It  may  prove  that  the  cause  of  Europe  ceased  to  exist 
upon  the  plains  of  Mukden.  But,  unpromising  as  the  present 
situation  in  the  Tsardom  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious 
that  until  Eussia  recovers  her  former  place  in  the  Continental 
system  there  will  be  no  adequate  security  for  the  western 
status  quo.  There  is  no  security  for  Austria-Hungary,  and  none 
for  Holland  and  Belgium ;  none  for  the  diplomatic  independence 
of  France ;  none  for  the  sea-power  of  this  country.  For  a 
German  Empire  of  61,000,000,  expanded,  as  it  might  be  ex¬ 
panded  even  now,  by  the  results  of  a  war  such  as  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  has  permitted  itself  to  threaten  repeatedly  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  into  a  pan-German  Empire  of  120,000,000,  with 
Antwerp  and  Trieste  for  sally  ports,  would  sound  the  knell  of 
British  naval  supremacy,  and  would  create  a  Colonial  dominion 
for  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire.  Germany  has  resisted  the  free  hand  for  France  in 
Morocco  in  order  to  keep  for  herself  the  free  hand  in  Europe. 
The  unfinished  line  of  M.  Delcasse’s  policy  was  projected  towards 
Vienna.  Can  Sir  Edward  Grey  continue  it?  The  problem  of 
the  European  equilibrium  is  in  reality  for  all  the  Great  Powers 
except  one — and  for  all  the  little  nations — the  problem  of  Austria- 
Hungarian  integrity.  For  future  purposes  all  diplomatic  roads 
lead  to  Vienna,  and  the  alternative  upon  which  all  the  interests 
of  the  Western  Powers  and  Eussia  must,  in  the  long  run,  depend 
is  the  choice,  and  in  time,  betw'een  a  politique  d’Autriche  and  a 
politique  d’autruche. 


Perseus. 
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Some  twelve  years  ago  I  was  allowed  to  w^ite  in  The  National 
Observer,  of  beloved  memory,  an  article  on  “  Tory-Socialism.” 
In  that  article  I  designed  to  show  that  true  Toryism  and  Social¬ 
ism  rightly  understood  are  the  same  thing.  How  far  it  attracted 
any  attention  beyond  that  of  my  acquaintances,  I  know  not ; 
my  recollection  of  their  verdict  is  that  I  was  the  idle  upholder  of 
an  empty  thesis.  The  present  condition  of  politics,  however,  in¬ 
duces  me  to  exhibit  my  view’s  once  more,  and  I  am  partly  given 
confidence  in  doing  so  by  the  reflection  that,  in  another  opinion, 
also  at  that  time  imputed  to  me  for  vanity — my  disbelief  in  the 
wisdom  of  unconditionally  free  imports — I  am  better  supported 
than  I  was.  Events  may  develop  a  party  in  this  question  also. 

But  of  course  I  do  not  propose  merely  to  repeat  my  article  of 
twelve  years  ago.  In  the  twenties — if  I  may  be  egotistical  for 
a  moment  longer — one  is  apt  to  confuse  ideals  with  facts,  and 
one  inclines  to  pedantry.  It  is  true  now'  as  then,  that  the  render¬ 
ing  of  various  services  to  the  community  by  those  best  fitted  to 
render  them,  the  most  efficient  sustenance  of  all  workers  for 
their  various  work,  and  the  refusal  of  opportunities  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  unaccompanied  by  duties,  are  principles  common  to 
philosophical  Socialism  and  historic  Toryism.  Feudalism  w'as 
Socialism  in  the  rough.  Industrial  capitalism  which,  as  I  think, 
is  a  wedge  driven  into  the  rational  development  of  society  in 
Europe,  is  a  system  of  some  few'  centuries’  importance,  and  not, 
as  the  average  anti-Socialist  seems  to  assume,  an  inspired  in¬ 
stitution  without  which  society  would  fall  in  pieces.  The  squire 
and  the  parson  were — in  some  respects  are — figures  not  neces¬ 
sarily  excrescent  on  a  Socialist  scheme.  The  Crown,  in  its  best 
and  widest  significance,  is  quite  compatible  with  it;  that  is,  a 
convenient  provision  for  a  function  at  present  necessary  to  the 
State.  It  is  true  also  that  so  far  the  Socialist  measures  which 
have  done  most  to  alleviate  capitalist  evils  have  been  carried  by 
the  Tory  Party  in  the  teeth  of  Individualist  Whig  or  Radical 
opposition.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  press  these  ideal  and  his¬ 
torical  considerations  only  so  far  as  to  remind  the  Tory,  as  distinct 
from  the  mere  Conservative,  that  even  in  its  logical  conclusions 
there  need  be  nothing  in  Socialism  to  shock  his  Toryism  :  he  has 
but  to  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Tory  Party  was  not 
created  to  subserve  the  power  of  private  capital,  and  he  has  but 
to  neglect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socialist  oratory  of  Hyde  Park. 
I  no  longer  propose  to  brand  every  unfortunate  professed  Liberal 
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with  Manchester  Individualism,  and  its  deplorable  consequences 
for  the  working  classes  and  the  physical  resources  of  England. 
And  I  no  longer  care,  as  pedantry  once  inclined  one,  to  insist  on 
logical  and  ideal  antitheses  between  Socialism  and  Democracy. 

If  any  state  approaching  an  ideal  Socialism  were  ever  reached, 
it  is  certain  that  the  function  of  government  would  not  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  average  fool.  I  still  regret,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill  talked  of  Tory-Democracy  and  not  of  Tory- 
Socialism.  The  misleading  significance  of  words,  it  is  probable- 
even  more  misleading  then  than  now — forced  him  into  this 
“  terminological  inexactitude  ”  ;  for  it  is  clear  from  letters 
printed  in  the  profoundly  interesting  and — if  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  saying  so  without  impertinence — the  extremely  well- 
written  biography  his  son  has  given  us,  that  Lord  Randolph’s 
conceptions  of  the  essential  issues  of  coming  politics  were  deeper 
and  wider  than  we  had  thought  from  his  public  speeches.  Tories 
who  follow  in  his  path  may  now  assume  the  bolder  and  more 
accurate  word.  But  I  pass  from  these  generalities  and  will  seek 
to  indicate  how,  in  the  present  condition  of  politics,  Tories  and 
Socialists  may  wisely  work  together  without  falsity  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  improvement  to  the  intellectual  content  and  outward 
effectiveness  of  both. 

It  may  be  w^ell,  however,  first  to  clear  away  some  misconcep¬ 
tions.  The  advent  of  many  professed  Socialists — and  of  Labour 
members  who  are  assumed  to  be  working  with  them  without  the 
name — to  the  present  Parliament  has  revealed  an  appalling  amount 
of  the  crudest  ignorance  about  Socialism  among  people  believed 
to  be  educated,  and  even  known  to  be  intelligent.  It  is  quite 
common  to  hear  men  who  are  successful  in  the  professions— and 
still  commoner,  of  course,  to  hear  their  wives — talk  as  though  this 
movement — which  wdth  a  further  show  of  extraordinary  ignor¬ 
ance  they  call  “new” — portends  the  equal  division  of  property 
and  the  consequent  “  ruin  ”  of  themselves.  The  progress  of 
Socialist  views  among  the  professional  and  artistic  classes,  if  not 
the  commercial,  of  late  in  England  has  been  so  marked  that 
one  was  not  prepared  for  this  abounding  ignorance  of  the 
majority.  I  have  heard  of  a  rich  man,  reputed  sane,  who  has 
begun  to  squander  his  money,  to  anticipate  its  forced  sequestra¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  no  practical  Socialist  purposes  anything  so 
absurd  or  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Socialism.  Some  Social¬ 
ists,  I  know,  Mr.  Blatchford,  of  The  Clarion,  for  example,  regard 
Communism  as  an  ultimate  ideal.  Plow'  they  can  suppose  that 
Socialism  is  a  step  in  that  direction  I  cannot  imagine.  I  should 
have  thought  it  clear  that  w'hen  men  are  more  aptly  allotted  to 
their  proper  functions  and  more  properly  cherished  in  accord- 
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ance  with  their  services  to  the  community,  it  will  be  even  more 
unlikely  than  now,  when  position  and  wealth  are  so  often 
irrational  and  haphazard,  that  the  community  would  allow  the 
idle  and  incompetent  to  share  alike  with  the  strenuous  and  useful. 

I  have  no  general  objection,  if  I  wdsh  a  man  to  go  from  London 
to  Glasgow,  to  his  private  impression  that  it  is  the  best  way  to 
Dover,  but  in  this  case  I  think  it  a  pity  the  impression  should  be 
published,  because  it  is  a  grave  injury  to  Socialism  among  prac¬ 
tical  men  that  it  should  be  confused  with  the  purely  sentimental 
aims  of  Communism.  No  doubt  the  tendency  of  Socialism  will 
be  to  prevent  the  private  accumulations  of  wealth,  because,  as 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution  pass  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  the  community ,  there  will  be  less  opportunity 
for  money  to  make  money  by  investment.  A  man  will  get  the  full 
reward  of  his  services  to  the  community,  but  he  will  be  less  and 
less  able,  and  finally  altogether  unable,  to  endow'  an  idle  posterity. 
But  all  this  is  for  the  future.  No  practical  Socialist  proposes  to 
despoil  the  jiresent  possessors  of  wealth  fairly  come  by ;  though 
it  may  be  proposed  to  tax  it  more  equably,  in  regard  to  the 
services  done  for  it  by  the  protection  of  the  State,  or  in  regard 
to  its  mechanical  increase — as  by  the  intensifying  of  population. 
Our  sense  of  justice  will  not  be  outraged  in  regard  to  honest 
wealth.  And  if  any  means  could  be  devised  by  Socialists  or 
others  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  dishonest  accumulations  of 
wealth,  which  are  a  prime  curse  of  our  society,  surely  every 
honest  man.  Socialist  or  not,  would  rejoice. 

Other  misconceptions  I  pass  over,  because  they  have  been 
explained  so  often.  For  example,  it  was  ix)inted  out  long  ago 
that  the  supposed  danger  to  initiative  and  zeal  in  a  Socialist 
system— where  men  can  no  more  acquire  unlimited  wealth — has 
been  exploded,  even  in  regard  to  commercial  affairs,  by  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  joint-stock  companies  run  by  managers  at  reasonable 
salaries ;  some  hope  of  increased  prosperity  may  be  necessary  to 
the  best  work  of  many  men — by  no  means  of  all — but  not  the 
hope  of  anti-social  millions.  On  one  curious  misconception, 
however,  I  must  linger  for  a  moment.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  so  many  professional  men  and  artists  seem  to  believe 
that  their  interests  are  bound  up  w'ith  plutocracy.  They  seem 
vaguely  to  imagine  that  they  are  a  luxury  of  the  rich — a  fallacy 
rather  like  that  ancient  economic  one  that  the  extravagances  of 
the  rich  are  good  for  the  working  classes.  “  Brain-workers,”  as 
they,  together  with  clerks  in  offices,  are  called  in  a  distinctly 
flattering  phrase,  are  supposed  to  stand  to  lose  heavily  by  Social¬ 
ism,  and  we  have  the  fatuous  proposal  for  a  ‘‘  middle-class  ” 
party— surely  suggested  by  some  chuckling  millionaire  ! — to  fight 
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Socialists.  Of  course  they  stand  to  gain,  I  grant  that  lawyers  ^ 

who  make  large  incomes  out  of  companies  would  suffer  if  the  * 

complete  change  came  in  their  time.  But  surely  it  is  obvious 
that,  with  that  exception,  professional  men  and  artists  have  ^ 
everything  to  gain ,  when  in  many  millions  more  of  decent  dwell- 
ings  than  now  there  are  living  men  and  women  with  strength 
and  leisure  for  the  exercise  and  nourishment  of  their  minds— 
strength  to  think  and  leisure  to  discriminate.  What  artist  worth 
the  name  would  not  rather  work  for  a  minority — a  minority,  alas! 
it  is  always  likely  to  be — drawn  from  the  whole  of  his  country¬ 
men  than  for  the  minority  of  a  class?  And  materially,  m  hard 
cash,  he  stands  to  gain,  as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show.  . 

If  I  w'ere  a  clerk  in  an  office  I  would  rather  be  employed  at  fair 
wages  by  the  community  than  sweated  to  help  enrich  a  private 
employer.  And  if  I  were  a  clerk  in  an  office,  before  I  complained 
of  paying  rates  for  schools  in  w'hich  I  had  no  interest,  I  would 
try  to  conquer  the  silly  snobbishness  which  prevented  my  send¬ 
ing  my  own  children  to  them.  On  both  sides  it  is  necessary  to 
realise  that  the  interests  of  workers  are  the  same,  and  that  the 
distinction  between  manual  and  mental  toil  is  idle  and  mis¬ 
chievous.  Then  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  a  “middle-class  | 
party  ”  to  fight  its  brothers.  .  ,  .  Few  workers  in  any  kind  are  | 
more  unfairly  exploited  by  capital  than  the  general  run  of  i 
w'riters,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  see  the  fierce  and  deluded  fight  they  • 
make  for  their  exploiters.  This  sad  sight,  however,  may  have  | 
led  me  to  linger  a  thought  too  long  over  this  misconception  of  a 
tendency.  I  come  to  the  immediate  facts. 

What  have  Socialists  to  gain  from  Tories?  INIainly  an  en¬ 
largement  of  their  outlook  and  grasp  of  facts,  and  consequently 
of  their  effectiveness.  So  far  they  have  stultified  themselves  by 
their  association  with  the  Liberal  Party.  Of  course,  it  is  dis¬ 
owned,  and  their  contempt  of  the  Liberals  freely  vociferated. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  infected  with  a  number  of 
opinions  and  emotions  and  attitudes  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Socialism,  but  are  caught  from  the  “  advanced  ’’  Eadicals, 
wdth  whom  Socialists,  for  all  their  contrary  professions,  seem  to 
feel  they  must  have  more  affinity  than  with  Tories.  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  the  absurdity  of  Socialists  supposing  they  have 
anything  to  take  from  a  party  strictly  Individualist  in  its  origin, 
and  still  mainly  controlled  by  the  staunchest  Individualists  in  the 
country.  I  am  aware  that  many  Radicals  are  not  purely  In¬ 
dividualist  now,  though  I  must  add  my  personal  experience  that 
when  I  have  met  a  man  who  admitted  that  he  hated  Trade- 
Unions,  factory  legislation,  the  feeding  of  board-school  children, 
and  “all  that  humbug,”  as  he  would  say,  he  has  called  himself 
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a  Liberal— not  even  a  Conservative  :  Tory,  of  course,  he  could 
not  be.  But  could  any  folly  be  more  illogical  than  that  of 
Socialists  refusing  to  consider  tariff-reform,  assuming  implicitly 
that  the  State  should  have  no  control  over  trade?  Socialists  ana 
Labour  members  are  destined  to  be  tariff-reformers — the  danger 
is  that  Labour  members  should  be  more  crudely  Protectionist 
than  scientific  reformers  would  sanction — and  here  at  least  is  a 
question  where  they  will  work  with  Tories.  I  imagine  that  even 
now  they  must  be  growing  tired  of  a  dogmatism  w’hich  loses  its 
temper  when  asked  to  explain  its  meaning,  and  beginning  to  see 
through  fallacies  about  the  “dear  loaf”  and  the  “hungry 
’forties.’’ 

Apart  from  this  fragment  of  dogmatic  Individualism,  however. 
Socialists  are  apt  to  share  some  Liberal  illusions  from  which  an 
association  with  thinking  Tories  would  free  them.  They  are  apt, 
like  the  majority  of  the  present  Liberal  Party — unlike,  I  am  glad 
to  think,  some  of  its  influential  members — to  regard  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  forming  a  planet  by  themselves.  Many 
people  obviously  think  that  if  we  practise  domestic  virtues  suffi¬ 
ciently  no  enemy  can  touch  us.  They  complain  of  our  big  navy 
and  little  army  as  unnecessary.  Reminded  that  other  navies  and 
i  armies  exist,  they  “  confess  that  they  lose  patience’’  with  such 
;  provocative  language.  There  is  nothing  Socialist  about  this 
nonsense.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  a  nation  in  arms  is  a 
j  proper  corollary  of  Socialism,  so  long  as  any  other  nation  is  a 
danger  to  us.  Like  all  good  men.  Socialists  wash  for  unending 
peace,  but  Socialists,  like  all  wise  men,  must  be  ready  for  war. 
The  only  necessary  difference,  in  this  regard,  between  a  Socialist 
polity  and  ours  is  that  the  majority  of  fighters  would  have  some¬ 
thing  better  to'fight  for  than  thev  have  now — now,  w'hen  the  call 
to  patriotism  must  sometimes  fall  coldly  on  the  ears  of  a  man 
who  works  twelve  hours  a  day ,  and  brings  up  a  family  on  a  pound 
a  week.  But  the  petulant  ignorance  which  clamours  for  a  re¬ 
duced  navy  is  too  often  shared  by  Socialists.  They  should  attend 
to  the  answer  of  Herr  Bebel  to  inquiries  from  French  Socialists 
as  to  the  intentions  of  German  Socialists  in  the  event  of  wmr,  and 
they  should  remember  that  it  is  little  gain  to  make  our  house 
beautiful  if  w’e  leave  it  open  to  the  burglars. 

There  is  nothing  anti-Socialist  in  the  Imperial  idea,  but  Social¬ 
ists  seem  to  have  caught  the  dislike  of  it  from  the  Liberals  they 
denounce.  Perhaps  the  name  annoys  them.  It  is  not  the  best 
name  possible  :  name  for  name  Commonw'ealth  is  better  than 
Empire.  But  we  really  ought  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  words 
to  such  a  degree.  The  Imperial  idea  is  sometimes  trumpeted  in  a 
spirit  of  foolish  megalomania,  but,  again,  we  ought  not  to  be  at 
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the  mercy  of  trumpets— we  should  not  give  up  the  National  ! 
Anthem  because  it  is  sometimes  played  out  of  tune.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  a  closer  connection  between  the  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  for  the  great  labouring  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  islands.  It  may  be  that  we  cannot  keep  the  ruling 
centre  of  our  race  in  England.  It  may  be  that,  as  economic 
balances  shift  with  new  developments,  England  cannot  for  ever 
keep  up  her  manufactures  and  attendant  population.  In  that  case 
a  close  connection  with  our  Colonies  must  exist  if  the  change  is 
to  come  without  terrible  suffering.  And  still  more,  if  she  is  to  I 

keep  her  position ,  the  good-will  and  interest  of  the  Colonies  must  I 

be  on  her  side.  Tories  have  here  much  optical  work  to  do  with  I 
Socialists’  eyes.  j 

Another  fault,  which  cannot  fairly  be  laid  on  Liberal  connec¬ 
tions,  is  a  preoccupation  with  class.  This  vitiates  so  largely  the 
thought  of  all  classes  in  England  that  one  need  feel  no  surprise  that 
it  exists  so  strongly  in  Socialists.  But  if  they  continue  to  fix  their 
efforts  on  the  lot  of  manual  workers  only,  if  a  man  is  taught  that  as 
soon  as  he  rises — to  beg  a  question  for  convenience — out  of  the 
ranks  of  manual  w’orkers,  his  interests  become  sharply  changed;  I 
if  the  “  brain-workers  ”  are  to  learn  that  the  margin — so  often 
illusory — between  their  earnings  and  those  of  manual  workers, 
will  chiefly  suffer  by  reforms,  then  human  justice  and  human 
ambition  alike  will  work  hard  against  Socialism.  There  are 
faults  on  both  sides.  I  think  the  “  brain-workers,”  just  as  in 
the  past  they  have  shown  less  practical  energy  and  less  aptitude 
for  civic  life  in  their  lack  of  combination,  so  now  will  be  chiefly 
responsible  if  they  fail  to  enlarge  the  present  schemes  of  Social-  5 
ists  and  Labour  members,  and  choose  to  fight  on  the  other  side. 

But  the  actual  militant  Socialists — ‘‘  brain-workers  ”  though  they 
are  now,  and  in  many  cases  have  always  been — clearly  need 
some  connection  which  shall  broaden  their  views  of  class.  They 
have  to  learn  that  social  prejudices  are  on  both  sides,  and  that  a  ] 
man’s  a  man  for  all  that  he  has  been  to  a  University.  si 

And  what  have  the  Tories  to  gain?  For  many  years  now  the  * 
influence — the  supposed  influence,  I  wdll  say — of  capitalism, 
working  for  its  own  ends,  has  been  a  blight  on  the  Conservative 
Party,  blasting  its  credit  with  the  country  as  a  whole.  Brew’ers,  ^ 
landlords,  mine-owmers — their  figures  have  bulked  very  sinister 
in  the  eyes  of  wages-earning  men.  A  party  which  is  supposed  j, 

to  stand  for  vested  interests  in  the  first  place  is  doomed.  The  j 

great  work  of  tarift’-reform  has  been  hindered  and  thwarted  by  a  I 
feeling  that  it  is  undertaken  ”  to  make  the  rich  richer.”  No  one  1 
with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  its  greatest  supporter,  and  (so  far 
as  practical  politics  is  concerned)  its  originator,  believes  this,  but 
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few  can  w’onder  that  the  suspicion  exists.  Some  clear  proof  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  country  as  a  whole  is  needful.  Can  the 
Conservative  Party  give  that  proof?  Well,  it  contains  a  great 
many  mere  Conservatives  to  w’hom  action  with  Socialists  will  be 
ever  impossible.  But  it  also  contains  Tories  who  have  some  con¬ 
ception  of  constructive  statesmanship,  who  are  not  frightened  by 
the  word  Socialist,  and  who,  like  Disraeli  and  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill,  hate  the  word  Conservative.  The  ruin  which  the  last- 
named  statesman  prophesied  for  his  party,  if  capital  should 
dominate  it,  has  w’ell-nigh  overtaken  it.  It  still  can  rise  from 
its  fall.  It  has  a  great  constructive  policy  in  tariff-reform,  for 
which  the  aid  of  Socialists  and  Labour  members  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  It  has  not,  in  return  for  their  aid,  to  launch  on 
any  wild  and  reckless  schemes  of  sudden  social  revolution — 
schemes  for  which  some  of  them  may  hope,  but  w'hich  no  prac¬ 
tical  man  among  them  dreams  of  proposing.  But  it  must  not 
boggle  at  fair  and  practicable  adjustments  of  social  balances. 
When  the  State  claims  to  work  its  children’s  brains  it  must  in 
justice — as  well  as  obvious  sense,  if  it  cares  for  its  manhood— 
attend  to  their  bodies.  When  its  services  have  exhausted  the 
labours  of  its  citizens ,  it  must  provide ,  without  a  taint  of  deroga- 
j  tion  and  restraint,  for  their  old  age.  To  control  wages  and  hours 
of  labour  is  a  sound  Tory  tradition.  I  would  add  that  in  future 
the  ablest  Tory  administrators  must  not  be  bullied  out  of  their 
efforts  to  reform  an  admittedly  bad  system  in  Ireland  by  the 
threats  of  intolerant  bigots.  That  many  Tories  see  their  way  to 
combining  with  the  intelligence  of  the  working  classes  in  con¬ 
structive  statesmanship  I  cannot  doubt.  If  their  party,  as  a 
whole,  will  not  go  with  them,  it  were  better  for  the  country  and 
themselves  that  they  left  it. 

The  root  objection  to  Socialism,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
some  understanding  of  its  aims,  and  yet  object  to  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  that  it  is  opposed  to  liberty.  Englishmen  pride 
themselves  especially  on  their  love  of  liberty,  their  readiness  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  liberty,  their  fitness  to  be  entrusted  with 
liberty.  Consequently,  it  is  argued,  they  will  never  endure 
Socialism,  or  any  social  condition  approaching  it.  This  con¬ 
fusion  of  liberty  with  Individualism  is  altogether  shallow.  As 
Mr.  Wells  has  pointed  out,  “a  general  prohibition  in  a  State 
may  increase  the  sum  of  liberty,  and  a  general  permission  may 
diminish  it.”  In  England,  where  Individualism  still  runs  mad, 
and  every  man  is  allowed  to  annoy  or  torture  his  neighbour  to  any 
extent,  provided  that  he  does  not  strike  him  or  seize 
his  watch,  a  man  has  liberty  to  make  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  hideous  by  whistling  for  cabs,  but  then  I  am 
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deprived  of  liberty  to  sleep.  An  East-End  tailor  is  at 
liberty  to  sweat  the  wretches  he  employs,  but  their  only 
liberty  is  to  die  prematurely  of  ill-nourishment  and  over-  i 
work.  Private  companies  have  liberty  to  monopolise  our  rail¬ 
ways,  and  traders,  who  object  to  being  ruined  by  their  charges, 
have  no  liberty  to  use  the  canals,  because  the  railway  companies 
were  at  liberty  to  buy  up  and  destroy  the  canals.  And  so  it  goes 
on.  Always  in  Individualism,  while  human  appetites  persist, 
there  comes  a  point  when  the  liberty  of  some  so  restricts  the 
liberty  of  others,  that  it  is  found  intolerable.  Liberty  to  beat 
and  kill  has  long  been  abolished  in  England,  and  liberty  to  over¬ 
reach  and  manipulate  and  exploit  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
public  conscience  begins  to  see  it  must  be  shackled.  There  is  no 
bondage  to  this  false  liberty,  which  is  Individualism,  in  the  spirit 
of  Toryism.  Its  mission  is  to  continue  the  rational  development 
of  the  State  as  the  protector  of  its  citizens,  wdiich  untrammelled 
Individualism  has  checked.  And  what  else  is  the  mission  of 
Socialism?  Only  in  the  actual  history  of  late  years,  while  Social¬ 
ists,  their  eyes  fixed  on  evils  at  home,  have  let  army  and  navy, 
colonies  and  Empire,  the  animosities  and  friendships  and  designs  f 
of  foreign  Governments  go  hang,  Tories  have  known  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  things  and  attended  to  them — with  varying  ability  I 
and  success — but  done  little  to  make  the  State  they  seek  to  pre¬ 
serve  better  w'orth  preserving.  If  they  could  fuse  their  knowledge 
and  aptitudes  and  aims,  counselling  one  another,  broadening  one 
another,  refusing  to  be  frightened  by  w’ords.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
wall  of  belief,  only  a  few  brambles  of  custom  and  ignorance 
between  them. 

Discontent  is  not  alw^ays  divine,  but  content  with  the  effects 
of  our  present  social  system  must  be  stupid  or  base.  The 
wisdom  of  this  or  that  reform  does  not  follow,  but  at  least  the 
sense  of  our  enormous  social  injustices,  of  our  illimitable  social 
w^aste,  should  be  keen  enough  to  keep  open  the  minds  of  all 
thinking  and  w^ell-meaning  men.  The  futilities  and  shams  and 
intellectual  meannesses  of  our  party  system  have  been  growing 
obvious  to  disgust  in  the  public  mind.  “  Party  is  the  madness 
of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few,”  said  a  great  Tory,  Jonathan 
Swift,  and  that  has  been  sadly  true  of  late  years.  But  now  real  | 
issues,  real  causes  are  emerging,  and  in  the  light  of  them  it  I 
behoves  Toryism  to  think  of  its  broader  tradition,  its  true  | 
development. 


G.  S.  Street. 


LETTERS  AND  THE  ITO. 


At  a  certain  convivial  gathering  of  English  men  of  letters  I  found 
a  good  deal  of  kindly  interest  taken  in  the  programme  of  the  ITO 
(the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation)  which  was  occupying  all 
my  energies.  It  occurred  to  me,  in  consequence,  to  invite  my 
casual  interlocutors  to  express  a  formal  opinion  upon  the  topic — 
the  more  particularly  as  the  ITO,  though  theoretically  unlimited 
in  its  quest  of  territory,  had  begun  negotiating  for  a  territory 
under  British  protection ,  and  the  views  of  diverse  Imiglish  writers 
on  such  a  project  would  reveal  in  some  sort  the  tenuxir  and  attitude 
of  the  British  people  towards  the  idea.  All  whom  I  asked  fell 
in  with  my  suggestion  on  the  spot.  Subsequently,  to  make  the 
collection  of  opinions  more  representative,  I  sent  the  following 
letter  to  a  number  of  other  English  writers  :  — 

Jkwish  Territorial  Organisation, 

15,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Dear  .  .  . 

A  number  of  British  men  of  letters  have  kindly  consented  to  give 
me  their  opinion  for  publication  on  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  enclosed 
pamphlet.  I  trust  you  will  also  favour  me  with  a  brief  expression  of 
your  views.  The  scheme  in  a  nutshell  is  to  build  up*  an  autonomous 
Jewish  State  out  of  the  refugees  from  Russian  persecution — a  State  which 
will  likewise  attract  a  number  of  prosperous  and  idealistic  Jews.  In  our 
quest  for  a  territory  we  wish,  if  possible,  to  take  advantage  of  England’s 
offer  of  a  virgin  soil  under  British  suzerainty. 

We  have  elements  to  offer  England  in  return  which  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
dained  even  by  so  mighty  an  Empire,  since,  scattered  over  her  dominions 
across  the  seas  of  thirteen  million  square  miles,  she  has  only  a  white 
population  of  twelve  millions,  which  is  less  than  one  per  square  mile. 

A  flourishing  settlement  of  one  of  the  most  potent  white  peoples  on 
earth  cannot  but  bring  a  gain  of  strength  to  any  Power  that  accords  it  a 
stretch  of  territory  at  present  waste.  But  of  course  an  independent 
territory  is  theoretically  open  to  the  organisation — even  Palestine,  if  it 
were  attainable. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  help  your  kind  opinion  will  give  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Israel  Zangwill. 

In  addition  to  the  British  replies  I  have  included  a  letter  from 
Maeterlinck  which  came  to  me  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  ITO,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  to  protest  against  the 
Russian  Jewish  massacres,  and  I  have  supplemented  the  whole  by 
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a  letter  from  Arminius  Vambery,  who  introduced  the  late  Dr. 
Herzl,  the  founder  of  Zionism,  to  the  Sultan,  and  who  gives  the 
first  authoritative  exposition  of  the  prospects  of  Zionism  so  far 
as  the  ruler  of  Turkey  is  concerned. 

To  all  these  writers,  whatever  their  views,  I  beg  to  tender  my 
sincere  thanks,  and  although  I  have  found  it  necessary  in  some 
instances  to  annotate  their  letters  and  remove  false  impressions, 

I  recognise  with  pleasure  the  magnanimity  of  their  outlook.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  British  writers  that  they  do  not  regard  the 
proposition  of  a  British  Judea  from  any  point  of  view  but  that 
of  the  salvation  of  the  unhappy  race  whose  tragedy  has  just 
touched  such  heights  of  horror  in  Russia.  With  the  exception  of  1 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  w'ho  is  a  professional  politician,  none  looks 
aside  to  the  gain  which  would  undoubtedly  result  to  England  if 
one  of  her  comparatively  virgin  territories  became  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  and  grateful  colony.  And  even  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  passes 
immediately  to  an  altruistic  cosmic  standpoint.  Possibly  the 
lion  is  too  big  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  help  latent  in  the 
mouse.  And  yet  Cromwell,  in  reopening  England  and  her 
colonies  to  the  Jews,  had  Imperial  expansion  and  trade  ascen¬ 
dency  very  lucidly  in  his  eye. 

The  unfortunate  superabundance  of  unemployable  population  in 
Great  Britain  beclouds  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 
is  eminently  in  need  of  population,  more  particularly  of  white 
population.  There  are  fewer  people  in  Australia  than  in  the  four 
mile  cab  radius  of  London.  And  Canada,  which  is  almost  another 
continent,  has  fewer  inhabitants  than  postal  London.  How  many 
people  realise  that  Rhodesia,  the  mere  toy  of  a  chartered  com¬ 
pany,  contains  a  dozen  Englands  with  little  more  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Glasgow?  That  England  shall  feed  these  vast  tracts  from 
her  surplus  population  is  obviously  impossible,  especially  as  that 
surplus  population  prefers  the  United  States.  And  yet  “the 
wealth  of  nations  ’’  is  clearly  inhabitants.  Thus,  then,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  “  tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast,” 
as  an  English  poet  styled  them,  shall  find  a  secure  resting-place 
under  the  poet’s  own  flag,  is  not  altogether  one-sided.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  British  writers  that  they  have  over¬ 
looked  the  side  profitable  to  Britain.  Even  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
who  whites  gloomily  to  The  Times  of  “  the  deserted  lands  of 
Britain,”  and  of  “  the  infinite  dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
lying  unoccupied  and  ready  to  support  men  in  millions,”  does  not 
bethink  himself  that  in  the  impossibility  of  Anglo-Saxon  settlers 
the  next  best  thing  is  a  white  population  which  will  carry  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  civilisation — which  its  literature,  indeed,  helped  to 
create ! 
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My  Dear  Zanowiel, 

I  have  been  thinking  over  your  scheme,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  finest 
and  biggest  that  has  been  conceived  for  the  help  of  mankind  for  many  a 
day.  As  a  romance  it  is  fascinating,  and  it  would  be  noble  work  to  turn 
the  dream  into  reality. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  M.  Barrie. 

Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

I  cannot  claim  to  have  studied  the  subject  regarding  which  you  invite 
my  opinion.  But  I  have  always  warmly  sympathised  with  the  aim  of 
the  Zionist  movement ;  it  would  not  only  provide  a  home  for  the  oppressed 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  might  also  rescue  from  Turkish  misrule  a 
land  once  flourishing  and  in  which  both  Jews  and  Christians  everywhere 
must  always  be  deeply  interested. 

If,  however,  the  Zionist  scheme  be  for  the  moment  impracticable,  your 
next  best  course  seems  to  be  to  obtain  some  virtually  unoccupied  or  thinly 
occupied  territory  in  which  to  plant  the  East  European  refugees,  setting 
up  there  an  autonomous  Jewish  community  under  the  protection  and  super¬ 
vision  of  a  strong  Power.  Few  such  territories  are  now  left,  either  in  the 
Old  or  in  the  New  World;  and  probably  the  most  promising  is  to  be  found 
in  the  highlands  of  British  East  Africa.  Parts  of  that  region  possess  a 
climate  temperate  enough  to  permit  the  Jewish  race,  which  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  adaptation  to  very  different  climates,  to  do  agricultural  and 
pastoral  work.  You  seem  to  be  right  in  thinking  that  this  is  the  best  way 
of  averting  the  difficidtics  to  which  a  largely  increased  Jewish  immigration 
into  America  or  Britain  might  give  rise.  The  matter  has  become  more 
urgent  in  these  last  weeks  owing  to  the  frightful  massacres  in  Russia. 

Heartily  wishing  success  to  your  efforts, 

I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  Bryce. 

My  Dear  Zangwill, 

At  the  earliest  moment  I  shall  send  you  the  message  you  wish  for 
about  your  colonisation  scheme.  I  sympathise  with  you  sincerely  and  your 
difficulties  with  the  rich  men  of  your  people,  who  find  London  the  best 
Jerusalem,  but  do  not  particularly  desire  that  their  poorer  Russian 
brethren  should  share  it.  It  is  very  fine  of  you  to  give  all  this  time  and 
work  to  so  good  a  cause,  and  if  you  do  not  get  material  advantage,  you 
get  something  much  better.  m 

With  affectionate  greetings, 

Yours  very  truly. 

Hall  Caine. 

My  Dear  Zangwill, 

Three  things  in  the  first  of  the  ITO  pamphlets  fix  themselves  in  my 

mind. 

1.  The  religious  import  of  a  Jewish  colony.  In  your  reply  to  Mr.  Lucien 
Wolf  you  say,  “  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  Jewish  colony  religious  Jews  would 
find  a  far  better  environment  for  their  religion  than  anywhere  else.”  If 
that  were  certain  I  would  be  against  a  Jewish  colony.  I  wish  the  Bible 
to  be  laid  upon  the  shelf  for  a  hundred  years  at  least,  and  to  be  taken 
down  again  only  when  all  men  can  regard  it  as  what  it  is,  the  remarkable 
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literature  of  a  remarkable  people.  But  I  question  very  much  if  the  Jewish 
religion  would  thrive  in  a  Jewish  colony.  I  believe  the  Jew  clings  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  mainly  because  of  his  alienage.  Were  the  Jew  per¬ 
manently  established  in  a  country  of  his  own,  free  from  the  religious 
intolerance  of  his  general  present  environment  which  concentrates  his 
thought  upon  the  past  and  intensifies  and  sublimates  his  hereditary  faith 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Hebrew  mind  and  imagination  would  soon 
transcend  an  effete  mythology. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  Zionism.  In  Dr.  Nordau’s  letter  to  you  of 
October  1st  he  maintains  that  “  Zionism  strives  for  the  final  solution  of  the 
.Jewish  problem,  which  in  my  opinion  can  only  be  found  in  Palestine.” 
There  is  at  present  no  Jewish  problem;  it  has  been  in  solution  throughout 
the  Christian  era.  The  problem  will  emerge  with  the  realisation  of  the 
autonomous  colony.  But  the  crucifixion  of  the  man  who  forgave  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  who  said  “  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,”  makes  a  second  exodus  to  Palestine  impossible  in  the  meantime— 
perhaps  for  ever.  I  am  not  casting  a  stone.  The  only  thing  to  do  with 
Christ  was  to  kill  him.  I  would,  myself,  have  shouted  for  Barabbas. 
Nevertheless,  the  Jew  cannot  return  to  Calvary  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  thing  is  elemental,  and  is  felt  the  moment  it  is  stated.  How  the 
Zionists  overlooked  it  I  cannot  think. 

3.  The  splendid  adventure  of  an  autonomous  Jewish  colony;  and  your 
own  generous  idea — “  A  City  of  Refuge  for  all  the  oppressed  Jews  of  the 
world.”  To  my  thinking  an  autonomous  .Jewish  colony  would  be  indeed 
an  adventure  of  the  utmost  hardihood,  and  therefore  a  thing  I  should  rejoice 
to  see.  That  this  astonishing  race  which  appears  in  the  world  first  as  a 
body  of  slaves,  which  during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  of  its  occupation  of 
Palestine  attained  to  peace,  prosperity  and  renown  for  the  brief  space  of 
one  reign.  King  Solomon’s ;  a  race  five-sixths  of  which  vanished — in  a  night, 
was  it? — a  race  of  ungovernable  individuals,  able  in  its  magnificent  pride 
to  submit  to  anything,  but  utterly  unable  to  harmonise  with  itself  or  with 
the  world ;  that  this  enigmatic  people,  after  several  thousand  years  of 
travail  and  persecution,  should  now  consider  the  advisability  of  gathering 
itself  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  attempt  autonomy  is  a  thing 
unparagoned  in  history.  Nothing  would  interest  me  more,  nothing  would 
be  better  worth  a  trial  than  an  autonomous  Jewish  colony.  I  hope  to  see 
it  done,  and  done  consummately,  the  thing  we  thought  could  never  be. 

Pardon  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter;  I  have  only  to-day 
received  it. 

With  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  enterprise, 

I  am, 

•  Sincerely  yours, 

John  Davidson. 

[Mr.  Davidson  is  playing  with  words  when  he  says  there  is 
no  Jewish  problem .  And  so  far  from  its  being  elementally 
evident  that  the  Jews  cannot  return  to  Calvary,  a  Jewish  body¬ 
guard  round  the  HQly  Sepulchre  would  be  a  much  more  elemental 
revenge  for  the  whirligig  of  time  to  bring.] 

My  Dear  Zangwill, 

Pray  excuse  my  delay.  I  have  been  exceedingly  busy.  J  have 
thought  much  of  your  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  refugee  Jews. 
Of  course,  I  entirely  sympathise  with  it.  It  seems  monstrous  and  inhuman 
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that  on  all  the  face  of  God’s  earth  there  should  be  no  resting-place  for 
these  unhappy  people,  who  driven  out  of  one  land  are  refused  admission 
into  all  others.  Their  position  is  like  the  poor  non-combatants  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  besieged  city  by  the  garrison,  but  refused 
a  passage  through  their  lines  by  the  besiegers.  1  would  do  anything  I 
could  to  help  them  to  a  permanent  home.  But  the  more  one  thinks  of  it 
the  more  the  practical  difficulties  grow.  No  doubt  the  British  Empire 
has  many  tropical  and  semi-tropical  sites  vacant  for  such  a  colony.  There 
is  East  Africa,  the  Highlands  of  Uganda,  Northern  Rhodesia,  New  Guinea, 
and  doubtless  many  other  places  which  I  have  not  thought  of.  But  the 
Jew  has  never  been  an  agriculturist.  I  don’t  think  he  has  any  soil  hunger 
in  his  blood — he  is  gregarious — he  goes  where  there  are  crowds  of  people, 
and  where  money  is  to  be  made — small  blame  to  him.  But  after  you  had 
settled  your  colony  in  Africa,  I  expect  within  five  years  every  one  of  your 
colonists  would  find  himself  in  Johannesburg.  South  America  might  in 
some  ways  afford  a  better  place  for  a  colony,  since  there  is  plenty  of  land 
unoccupied,  and  there  would  be  no  great  money-making  city  to  draw  them 
away.  But  that,  of  course,  could  not  be  under  the  British  flag. 

If  your  journalists  and  financiers,  who  really  rule  the  world,  were  in 
dead  earnest  over  this  matter,  they  could  by  hook  or  by  crook  get  Palestine. 

If  they  are  not  in  dead  earnest  then  it  looks  as  if  it  were  not  a  real  racial 
impulse  destined  to  success. 

Howev'er,  it  is  poor  work  pointing  out  difficulties.  I  admire  your  pluck 
in  facing  them,  and  wdsh  you  heartily  every  success. 

Yours  very  truly, 

.Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

[Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  somewhat  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
the  Jew  has  never  been  an  agriculturist.  The  ancient  Jews,  of 
course,  were  fighters  and  farmers,  who  left  trade  to  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Even  to-day  there  are  100,000  Jewdsh  agriculturists  in 
Russia,  and  thousands  more  in  Palestine,  the  Argentine,  America, 
&c.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Jew  is  gregarious,  and  this  factor 
of  his  psychology  must  be  allow’ed  for  in  all  colonisation  schemes. 
But  the  idealistic  factor  which  makes  even  Johannesburg  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  ITO  must  also  not  be  omitted,  and  to  suggest  the 
behaviour  of  journalists  and  financiers  as  the  test  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  a  racial  impulse  is  surely  rather  unscientific.] 

Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

I  am  afraid  my  studies  in  sociology  have  been  too  desultory  to 
justify  me  in  expressing  any  very  definite  opinion  upon  your  scheme  for 
Jewish  Territorial  Organisation.  In  common  with  all  Englishmen,  I  deeply 
deplore  the  persecution  to  which  Jews  are  subjected  in  certain  countries, 
and  I  can  understand  that  such  a  scheme  as  you  suggest  may  provide  a 
valuable  method  of  meeting  the  emergency.  But  (speaking  as  one  who 
knows  very  little  about  the  matter)  it  seems  to  me,  at  first  glance,  to  be 
a  false  economy  to  encourage  British  Jews  to  emigrate.  They  are  under 
no  social  or  political  disabilities  in  these  Islands,  and  certainly  they  are 
among  the  most  intelligent,  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  charitable  of  our 
population.  No  doubt  those  who  know  more  about  the  matter  may  be 
able  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  my  argument,  but  as  you  have  paid  me 
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the  unmerited  compliment  of  asking  for  my  opinion,  I  venture  to  give  it  ' 
for  what  it  may  he  worth.  | 

Yours  very  truly,  , 

W.  S.  Gilbert. 

I.  Zangwill,  Esq.  ] 

[Mr.  Gilbert  may  be  assured  that  there  will  long  remain  Jews 
in  England  to  appreciate  his  wit  and  wisdom.] 

My  Dear  Zangwill, 

I  presume  that  your  autonomous  Jewish  State,  if  established  in 
British  territory,  would  acknowledge  and  be  obedient  to  the  Crown  and 
Imperial  Power.  If  this  is  so,  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  its  creation 
provided  that  a  suitable  land  can  be  found  where  the  experiment  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  people  and  authorities.  That  something  should  be 
done  these  last  abominable  Russian  massacres  show  clearly  enough.  I 
confess,  howev^er,  that  ever  since  I  visited  it  I  have  had  a  sentimental  hanker¬ 
ing  to  see  Palestine  re-occupied  by  the  Jews.  Why  cannot  some  of  the  richer 
members  of  your  community  buy  the  place?  They  would  hardly  miss  the 
money,  and  I  should  imagine  that  its  present  possessors  would  be  open 
to  a  deal. 

Believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 

[1  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  Zionism  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  enterprise  in  the  Christian  era  not 
financed  by  Jewish  capitalists.  Its  comparatively  small  funds  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  savings  of  the  poor.  But  see 
letter  from  Arminius  Vambery.] 

Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

It  would  be  altogether  presumptuous  in  me— so  entirely  outside 
Jewish  life — to  express  any  positive  opinion  on  the  scheme  embodied  in 
the  pamphlet  you  send  to  me.  I  can  only  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  nature 
of  a  fancy.  To  found  an  autonomous  Jewish  State  or  Colony,  under 
British  suzerainty  or  not,  wears  the  look  of  a  good  practical  idea,  and  it 
is  possibly  all  the  better  for  having  no  retrospective  sentiment  about  it. 
But  I  cannot  help  saying  that  this  retrospective  sentiment  among  Jews 
is  precisely  the  one  I  can  best  enter  into  (so  that  if  I  were  a  Jew  I  should 
be  a  rabid  Zionist,  no  doubt),  and  I  feel  that  the  idea  of  ultimately  getting 
to  Palestine  is  the  particular  idea  to  make  the  imaginative  among  your 
people  enthusiastic — “  like  unto  them  that  dream  ” — as  one  of  you  said 
in  a  lyric  which  is  among  the  finest  in  any  language,  to  judge  from  its 
moving  power  in  a  translation.  You,  I  suppose,  read  it  in  the  original; 
I  wish  I  could.  (This  is  a  digression). 

The  only  plan  that  seems  to  me  to  reconcile  the  traditional  feeling  with 
the  practical  is  that  of  regarding  the  proposed  Jewish  State  on  virgin  soil 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  Palestine.  A  Jewish  colony,  united  and  strong  and 
grown  wealthy  in,  say.  East  Africa,  could  make  a  bid  for  Palestine  (as  a 
sort  of  annexe) — say  100  years  hence — with  far  greater  effect  than  the 
race  as  scattered  all  over  the  globe  can  ever  do ;  and  who  knows  if  by  that 
time  altruism  may  not  have  made  such  progress  that  the  then  ruler  or 
rulers  of  Palestine,  whoever  they  may  be,  may  even  hand  it  over  to  the 
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expectant  race,  and  gladly  assist  such  part  of  them  as  may  wish  to  establish 
themselves  there. 

This  expectation,  nursed  throughout  the  formation  and  development  of 
the  new  territory,  would  at  any  rate  be  serviceable  as  an  ultimate  ideal  to 
stimulate  action. 

With  such  an  idea  lying  behind  the  immediate  one,  perhaps  the  Zionists 
would  re-unite  and  co-operate  with  the  new  Territorialists. 

I  have  written,  as  I  said,  only  a  fancy.  But  as  1  think  you  know, 
nobody  outside  Jewry  can  take  much  deeper  interest  than  I  do  in  a  people 
of  such  extraordinary  history  and  character — who  brought  forth,  moreover, 
a  young  reformer  who,  though  only  in  the  humblest  walk  of  life,  became 
the  most  famous  personage  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  Hardy. 

[Mr.  Hardy’s  fancy  is  the  baldest  fact.  He  has  expressed  in 
a  nutshell  my  own  views  on  every  point  of  a  complex  question.] 

Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

Your  very  interesting  letter  enclosing  pamphlet  on  Jewish.  Terri¬ 
torial  Organisation,  would  have  been  answered  sooner  had  not  your  secretary 
addressed  it  to  me  in  London  at  Westbourne  Terrace — a  house  I  quitted 
and  sold  years  ago— for  since  1901  I  live  entirely  in  the  country  in  East 
Kent. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  assistance  or  advice  in  the  cause  to  which 
you  have  devoted  yourself  with  so  much  heroism.  I  would  stop  there,  and 
not  intrude  my  opinion  on  you,  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this,  so  painful, 
not  only  to  every  Jew,  but  to  every  honest  and  humane  man.  But  as  I 
might  have  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  in  paiblic  on  this  matter,  I  had 
better  have  it  out. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  how  perfectly  free  I  am  from  all  those 
brutal  and  ignorant  prejudices  which  so  often  disgrace  Christians.  On 
the  contrary,  no  men  are  more  ready  than  our  friends  to  honour  the 
splendid  services  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  to  do  justice  to  their  gifts  and 
genius.  As  Positivists,  we  not  only  regard  the  Jewish  persecutions  and 
disabilities  as  indubitable  stigmas  on  the  name  of  Christian,  but  in  our 
calendar  of  great  men  Moses  stands  in  the  first  place  of  honour,  and  he  is 
supported  by  Abraham,  Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  &c. 

But  on  general  grounds  of  history  and  sociology  I  regard  the  perpetuation 
and  accentuation  of  any  race  movement — as  mischievous,  anti-social,  and 
irrational.  I  include  Anglo-Saxon  race  movements  in  all  forms.  The 
study  of  race  in  history  is  extremely  important  and  suggestive,  but  the 
insistence  on  race  in  politics  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
modern  social  evils  and  confusions.  Pan-Slavism,  Pan-Germanism,  Pan- 
Saxonism,  Pan-Latinism,  Pan-Americanism,  are  all  retrograde,  absurd, 
anti-social.  Pan-Judaism  is  to  me  even  worse,  for  Jews  for  some  2,000 
years  have  never  shown  any  tendency  to  true  nationality  or  even  the 
elements  of  building  up  a  nationality.  They  remain  a  race,  a  caste,  a  sect 
of  believers  who  have  contributed  splendid  elements  to  the  nationalities 
in  which  they  have  chosen  to  merge  themselves,  but  have  never  shown  the 
least  desire  or  the  smallest  capacity  to  found  an  independent  nationality. 
Hook  on  any  attempt  to  form  in  the  twentieth  century  a  Jewish  nationality 
of  the  smallest  kind,  on  any  spot  on  earth,  as  retrograde,  anti-social,  as  well 
as  utterly  impracticable.  Jews  show  no  tendency  to  work  out  nationality 
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as  distinct  from  race  and  sect.  They  need,  to  develop  their  own  gifts  and  ■ 
genius,  to  he  mingled  up  inextricably  with  other  races  and  creeds.  The  f 
whole  idea  of  a  separate  people,  an  inheritance  of  immovable  practices—  L 
useless  and  mischievous  to-day — revolts  me.  I  have  many  Jewish  friends  L 
whom  I  greatly  esteem  and  like,  but  mainly  because  they  are  English 
citizens,  and  our  intellectual,  social,  and  even  religious  equals  and 
comrades. 

Strict  Judaism — in  so  far  as  it  means  the  perpetuation  of  the  observ¬ 
ances,  laws,  ideals,  and  beliefs  of  Moses,  is  to  me  even  more  barbarous  and 
retrograde  than  strict  Christianity,  or  strict  Buddhism,  or  Islamism.  All 
of  these  intere.sting  phases  of  human  life  and  thought  are  wholly  obsolete 
to  revive  and  stereotype  them  is  anti-social.  But  w'hen  we  talk  of  making 
these  obsolete  creeds  the  basis  of  a  new  nationality,  I  think  unreason  and 
confusion  can  go  no  farther.  I  do  not  know  what  Zionism  means.  But  if 
it  means  that  Jews  are  to  be  encouraged  to  return  to  Palestine  and  live 
together  there,  it  seems  to  me  not  only  wdldly  impossible  but  entirely 
subversive  and  mischievous.  What  are  tTiey  to  do  when  they  get  there,  a 
race  of  men  peculiarly  fit  to  develop  their  gifts  in  and  alongside  of  highly- 
organised  and  highly-advanced  modern  communities? 

I  need  not  say  how  greatly  I  honour  all  efforts  to  relieve  and  to  shelter 
the  victims  of  Russian  and  German  atrocities.  To  put  a  few  starving 
and  persecuted  creatures  in  a  happier  home  is  one  thing.  But  to  build  up 
a  separate  nation  out  of  these  outcasts  is  another.  Much  as  T  loathe  the 
unspeakable  infamy  of  the  Russian  Jnden-hetz,  I  see  that  some  sort  of 
ground — I  do  not  say  excuse — for  the  Russian  fanaticism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tendency  of  some  East  European  Jews  to  avoid  sharing  in  the  nation-  f 
ality  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  born  and  bred.  The  anti-social  I 
attempt  to  form  a  nation  within  a  nation  leads  to  the  reaction  of  infamous 
retaliation. 

Assuring  you  again  how  highly  I  respect  your  motives — opposed  as  I  am  to 
your  views — I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frederic  Harrison. 

[This  is  the  most  Jewish  letter  of  the  series.  Mr.  Harrison 
expresses  the  exact  ideal  for  which  J ews  have  been  w'orking  since 
the  days  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  live 
in  a  world  of  Frederic  Harrisons,  but  in  a  world  of  “  obsolete” 
things.  Positivism  being  only  Judaism  depolarised,  1  cannot 
imagine  why  jMr.  Harrison  is  so  prejudiced  against  the  law  of 
Moses,  not  to  mention  sectarian  separation.  In  any  case  I  feel  ■ 
almost  sorry  to  upset  his  whole  tirade  by  assuring  him  that  in  the 
suggested  Jewish  State  there  would  be  no  State  Synagogue,  and  I 
that  so  far  from  its  being  exclusively  racial,  nobody  would  be  | 
more  welcome  as  a  citizen  than  Mr.  Harrison  himself.  I  would  I 
commend  to  Mr.  Harrison  this  quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  I 
to  me  by  a  group  of  a  hundred  Jews  in  Zawiercie,  Eussia  : — “  Our 
resolution  to  emigrate  was  not  taken  from  belly-need  and  poverty, 
but  from  the  wish  to  be  rid  once  and  for  ever  of  the  pollution  of 
Eurojjean  civilisation,  which  is  only  fit  to  give  itself  baths  of 
Jewish  blood,  and  there  in  the  divine  desert,  where  Euroi)ean 
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luxury  has  never  penetrated,  to  establish  the  natural  brotherly 
life.”] 


My  Dear  Zangwill, 

I  have  read  your  pamphlet  with  great  interest.  I  think  that  every 
man  with  the  least  historical  imagination — or  historical  gratitude  either — 
must  cordially  approve  and,  indeed,  admire  your  project.  I  hope  you  may 
live  to  see  your  New  Palestine  a  flourishing  settlement,  strong  in  the  best 
Jewish  traditions. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Anthony  Hope  Hawkins. 


Mr  Dear  Zangwill, 

The  opinions  of  men  of  affairs  would,  I  think,  be  more  valuable  even 
than  those  of  men  of  letters.  Obviously,  the  Jews  are  quite  right  to 
secure  nationality  and  independence  for  themselves,  and  there  are  many 
ways  of  doing  it  more  modern  and  more  efficacious  than  carving  them 
out  with  a  sword.  Money  is  one — and  no  doubt  a  series  of  pamphlets  might 
be  another.  But  my  reading  of  history  constrains  me  to  point  out  that 
never  since  this  world  was  first  put  in  order  has  a  community  been  per¬ 
manently  established  by  means  of  pamphlets  or  the  opinion  of  philosophers, 
to  say  nothing  of  literary  men. 

If  I  were  a  Jew,  and  interested  (as  I  am  sure  I  should  be)  in  the  welfare 
of  my  countrymen,  I  should  do  everything  in  my  power  to  organise  them 
or,  if  I  were  called  upon,  to  lead  them.  When  once  the  will  of  the  Jewish 
people  could  be  expressed  by  organisation  and  the  fruits  of  it — no  power 
in  the  world  could  impede  it. 

These  are  the  veriest  truisms,  which  I  should  not  have  thought  worth 
stating  had  not  your  letter  convinced  me  that  they  had  been  overlooked. 

Truly  yours, 

M.  Hewlett. 

[Mr.  Hewlett’s  truisms  are  not  true.  New'  Zealand  and  South 
Australia  were  both  established  by  the  pamphlets  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Gibbon  Wakefield.  Since  Carlyle  it  has  been  the  favourite 
foible  of  writers  to  underrate  the  power  of  thought.  Yet  God  in 
creating  the  world  said  first,  “  Let  there  be  light.”] 

My  Dear  Zangwill, 

I  think  you  know  my  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Jewish  race 
reaching  Jerusalem  via  East  Africa.  To  me  it  seems  their  nearest  way. 
I  remember  an  old  picture  Bible  over  which  I  loved  to  pore  when  a  boy. 
It  contained  a  map  representing  the  wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness.  It  was  a  zig-zag  course,  I  recollect — now  ap¬ 
proaching,  now  leading  directly  away  from  the  Promised  Land — but  led 
there  in  the  end.  Those  forty  years  have  been  multiplied  by  many,  and 
the  dark  cloud  and  the  fiery  hand  still  move  before  you,  erratic,  bewildering 
as  before.  Gather  together  that  you  may  prepare  yourselves.  History  is 
moving  swiftly.  How  long  before  the  broken  rearguard  of  retreating 
Mohammedanism  be  finally  shaken  from  its  western  trenches?  Be  ready. 
If  there  be  offered  to  it  any  spot  on  earth  where  in  peace  and  freedom  it 
may  unite  to  fashion  itself  again  into  a  nation,  let  Judaism,  in  Jehovah’s 
name,  gather  there  to  prepare  itself,  so  that  when  the  summons  come  it 
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may  find  not  a  scattered  mob  but  a  nation  with  its  loins  girded.  Let 
the  Jews  regard  this  proposed  settlement  as  a  training  ground  where  the 
nucleus  of  the  nation  may  be  re-created.  From  their  prisons  of  misery 
their  deserts  of  starvation,  let  them  come  together  to  learn  in  practice  the 
lessons  of  self-government,  of  organisation,  of  self-reliance.  What  matter 
whether  the  land  lie  East  or  West  ?  to  the  Roman  all  roads  led  to  Rome. 
In  stagnation  only  could  he  remain  exiled.  When  he  moved,  he  moved 
towards  Rome.  Shall  not  the  Jew  say  likewise?  Let  us  arise,  for  all  ways 
lead  us  to  our  heart’s  desire. 

Yours  in  sympathy  and  hope, 

Jerome  K.  Jerome. 


My  Dear  Zangwill, 

Absence  from  home  on  a  lecturing  tour  has  prevented  me  from  reply, 
ing  earlier  to  your  letter.  As  a  Gentile  and  a  fellow-craftsman,  I  grudge 
sometimes  that  you  should  give  to  Zionism  what  is  of  such  value  to 
humanity,  to  letters,  and  to  art.  But  ’tis  a  selfish  grudging,  and  I  wish 
my  own  forlorn  country,  Ireland,  could  count  such  sons  as  you.  I  wish,  too, 
that  it  were  to  Ireland  you  Jews  could  come  to  found  your  colony,  for  we 
are  likely  soon  to  be  as  widely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  as  you. 
We,  too,  are  of  the  tribe  of  Ishmael.  We,  too,  are  looking  for  a  Moses 
to  lead  us  to  our  promised  land.  There  are  tracts  of  Ireland  scarcely  less 
desolate  than  Africa,  and  your  coming  among  us  might  bring  new  prosperity 
to  a  dying  race. 

Yet,  come  you  to  Ireland,  or  go  you  to  Africa,  or  finally — as  I  believe 
you  will — to  Palestine,  my  sympathies  are  wholly  yours.  Was  it  not  your 
Heine  who  said  that  if  only  one  Jew  were  left  alive,  pilgrims  would  travel 
from  the  world’s  ends  to  see  the  last  representative  of  a  nation  which 
had  given  humanity  its  God? 

We  Christians  owe  so  much  to  your  great  and  marvellous  nation  that  it 
is  unthinkable  you  should  appeal  in  vain  to  us  for  sympathy  and  help. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  advice,  for  I  am  but  an  outsider,  upon  a  subject 
on  which  you  and  your  colleagues  are  experts.  But  I  do  think  that,  failing 
Palestine  for  the  present,  you  would  do  well  to  re-unite  your  people  in  some 
such  colony  as  that  w’hich  Mr.  Lyttelton  offered  to  you.  Scattered  as  you 
are  (as  we  Irishmen  are)  you  cannot  combine  sufficiently  to  bring  to  bear 
the  enormous  leverage  which  is  needed  to  reconstruct  Zion  as  a  nation. 
Hope  eventually  for  Palestine,  work  that  Palestine  may  eventually  be  your 
goal,  but,  in  the  meantime,  close  with  the  most  suitable  and  most  attractive 
offer  which  promises  a  colonising  centre,  in  which  you  can  unite  your  splen¬ 
did  energies,  from  which  you  may  look  towards  your  longed-for  Palestine. 
That  God  will  one  day  restore  Zion  to  her  place  among  the  nations  is  my 
hope  and  belief. 

I  am,  my  dear  Zangwill, 

Always  yours, 

COULSON  Kernahan. 

[Mr.  Kernahan’s  brilliant  solution  of  the  Irish  and  the  Jewish 
question  at  one  stroke  may  be  commended  to  Mr.  Bryce.  Our 
programme,  however,  would  still  demand  “  Home  Rule.”] 

Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  have  my  sympathy  and  admiration,  but 
I  have  none  of  the  special  knowledge  of  which  great  quantities  are  needed 
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before  one  can  form  an  opinion  on  your  project.  I  can  only  wish  “more 
power  to  your  arm. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Lano. 


My  Dear  Friend, 

The  dogged  and  noble  energy  with  which  you  and  yours  are  defending 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  Russian  madness,  the  zeal  and  the  brotherly 
love  with  which  you  are  preparing  for  them  a  refuge,  prevent  one,  despite 
the  shameful  indifference  of  a  world  which  thinks  itself  civilised,  from 
vet  despairing  of  the  human  conscience.  You  are  incontestably  performing 
the  best  and  the  most  urgent  work  of  justice  that  could  possibly  be 
performed  at  this  moment,  and  all  my  thoughts  are  with  you. 

I  clasp  your  hand  affectionately. 

Maeterlinck. 

Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

I  sympathise  vehemently  with  the  ITO  movement,  and  will  try  to 
write  you  a  letter  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  thereabouts.  I  am  rather 
hard  pressed  with  work  from  day  to  day.  I  don’t  at  all  wish  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Jews  in  England  however. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Gilbert  Murrat. 

Dear  Zangwill, 

[  You  manifesto  is  suggestive  and  powerful.  I  believe  that  you  are 

presenting  one  impartial  solution  of  a  world-wide  problem,  and  I  also  think 
that,  with  territory  properly  chosen  and  with  wise  administration,  a  great 
Jewish  colony,  or  independent  State,  would  be  a  source  of  strength  to 
the  British  Empire,  or  to  the  world,  respectively;  besides  organising  the 
powers  and  remarkable  faculties  of  a  great  people. 

Believe  me,  dear  Zangwill, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Gilbert  Parker. 

Dear  Zangw'ill, 

You  are  speaking  of,  and  working  for  great  things,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  brains  of  the  country  must  be  with  you.  It  will 
remain,  I  suppose,  an  irony  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  things  find  the 
rarest  expression  in  our  system  of  “  betwixt  and  between,”  which,  as  Alan 
Breck  reminded  us,  was  “just  naething  at  all.”  There  can  be  nothing, 
surely,  among  the  questions  of  the  day,  more  profoundly  momentous  to 
humanity  than  this  work  upon  which  you  are  engaged.  I  have  been 
reading  only  to-day  a  protest  from  one  of  your  co-religionists  against  the 
j  indifference  with  which  English  people  generally  are  regarding  this  saturn¬ 
alia  of  blood  and  crime  in  the  East.  It  may  be  that  the  heart  amongst 
j  us  is  dead,  or  that  we  have  too  many  Jewish  friends  near  to  us  and  held  in 
j  deep  esteem,  so  that  we  are  unable  rightly  to  appraise  the  meaning  of 
that  which  we  read  about.  But  whether  it  be  indifference  or  whether 
it  be  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  many,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of 
the  few  is  clear. 

This  City  of  Refuge  for  which  you  are  working  must  remain  one  of  the 
supreme  ideas  of  our  times.  If  it  emerges  from  the  Nebulae  and  stands  to 
bear  witness  in  brick  and  mortar,  it  will  be  by  the  faithful  devotion  and 
the  final  perseverance  which  you  have  brought  to  its  building.  That  the 
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English  Government  should  temporise,  is,  I  think,  a  remarkable  testamur 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  purely  political  vision.  You,  however,  are  teach, 
ing  us  to  see,  and  eventually  you  will  teach  them  to  see — in  which  task 
I  offer  you  my  most  cordial  sympathy  and  all  good  will. 

Dear  Zangwill, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Max  Pemberton. 

[It  is  not  the  English  Government  that  has  temporised,  it  is 
the  Zionists,  alas!  For  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  purely 
political  vision — Mr.  Chamberlain’s — has  been  as  broad  as  a  poet’s 
or  a  prophet’s.] 

My  Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

There  is  no  need  to  be  a  Jew — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  one; 
nor  was  my  father,  nor,  I  believe,  my  grandfather,  before  me — to  admire 
the  fortitude  of  the  Jew  under  terrible  persecution,  and  to  recognise  the 
splendid  qualities  which  have  made  him  in  all  times  unconquerable.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  trace  of  Jewish  blood  in  my  veins,  thin  though  it 
may  be,  serv'es  to  deepen  my  sympathy  for  those  of  the  race  who  are 
oppressed.  At  any  rate,  I  am  heart  and  soul  with  the  movement,  of  which 
you  are  the  head,  for  the  founding  of  a  Jewish  autonomous  colony.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  scheme  is,  in  essence,  so  fine  and  so  just;  and, 
despite  natural  and  obvious  difficulties,  so  practicable,  that  success  must 
attend  you,  and  it,  in  the  end. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Arthur  W.  Pinero. 

Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

Many  thanks  for  the  “ITO”  pamphlet.  My  only  doubt  about  your 
settlement  is  this — Would  your  emigrants  take  to  farming?  That  is,  of 
course,  the  first  condition  of  success  in  a  new  colony  on  practically  virgin 
soil.  But  I,  for  one,  have  never  met  a  Jew  farmer  in  England. 

Very  wise  of  your  people,  no  doubt,  in  the  present  state  of  English 
agriculture !  But  farming  after  all  is  an  art,  and  one  that  a  people  can 
lose  or  outgrow — as  we  English  seem  to  be  losing  or  outgrowing  it. 

I  admire  the  spirit  and  courage  of  your  efforts.  But  we  English  cannot 
pull  our  people  back  to  agriculture,  and  I  begin  to  fear  there  is  something 
deeper  in  this  than  legislation  can  cure.  (Though,  of  course,  we  don’t  give 
drastic  land-legislation  a  trial). 

If,  upon  nationalised  land,  your  people  would  take  to  farming,  they 
would  teach  us  all  to  hope. 

With  best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  T.  Quilt  ER-CoucH. 

My  Dear  Zangwill, 

I  do  not  know  your  scheme  will  be  successful,  but  I  give  all  my 
admiration  to  your  plucky  efforts  in  the  presence  of  a  grave  crisis,  and  I 
shall  be  content  if  time  proves  my  view  to  be  wrong. 

Yours,  with  best  regards, 

W.  Pf.tt  Ridge. 


[Mr.  Pett  Ridge  is  the  leading  exponent  in  fiction  of  the  genial 
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1 1  view  of  life.  But  when  he  confronts  fact  he  appears  to  prefer  the 
rSle  of  Mrs.  Gummidge.] 

y 

Budapest  Univehsitt. 

DtAR  Zangwill, 

You  will  doubtless  be  aware  of  the  part  which  I  took  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  late  Dr.  Herzl  to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  It  was  a  long 
struggle  and  a  hard  work  before  I  succeeded  in  allaying  the  apprehensions 
of  the  highly  suspicious  Ruler  of  Turkey,  and  of  frustrating  the  secret 
machinations  working  against  me.  It  was  w'hispered  in  the  Sultan’s  ear 
that  niy  proposition  was  a  hidden  attempt  on  his  power  in  Palestine,  and 
the  wealthy  Jewry  of  Europe  and  America  w’ere  anxious  to  purchase  from 
liim  that  province  so  dear  to  Christians  and  Mohammedans  alike.  Well, 
vou  know  that  I  succeeded.  The  Sultan  accorded  to  the  late  Dr.  Herzl  an 
open  reception,  nay,  he  took  a  fancy  to  my  late  friend,  who  wms  really  a 
noble  character,  an  amiable  man,  and  above  all  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
Jew. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  these  events,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  the 
unfortunate  contention  between  Zionists  and  Territorialists  I  side  decidedly 

I  with  you,  and  that  I  fully  share  your  views  on  that  subject,  I  must  try 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  my  declaration. 

Wlien  about  five  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Herzl  came  to  Budapest  asking 
i  me  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  to  obtain  for  him  an  audience  wdth  the 

I  Sultan,  with  whom  I  entertained  at  that  time  excellent  relations,  I  did 

s  not  enter  gladly  into  that  matter,  and  I  was  very  far  from  approving  the 

f  plan.  Dr.  Herzl  came  a  .second  and  a  third  time  to  Budapest ;  he  insisted 

I  upon  my  supporting  him,  and  appealing  to  my  Jewish  origin,  he  said, 

I  “It  is  your  duty  to  go  and  try,  for  your  position  at  Y^ildiz  can  be  of  great 

use  to  our  cause.”  I  could  not  refuse,  and,  how^ever  reluctantly,  I 
used  all  my  exertions  to  assist  my  late  friend,  knowing  however  beforehand 
that,  owing  to  the  di.strust  of  the  Sultan  and  the  impracticability  of  the 
task,  my  way  was  lighted  by  a  very  dim  ray  of  hope.  Later  events,  alas  ! 
I  have  justified  my  forebodings.  In  spite  of  a  long  and  lively  correspondence, 
and  despite  several  visits  of  the  late  Dr.  Herzl,  no  palpable  result  could 

I  be  obtained.  The  Sultan  is  not  unwilling  to  admit  Jewish  colonies  in 
.Mesopotamia  near  his  properties  in  order  to  people  the  forsaken  and  empty 
tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  the  Jewish  settlers 
would  have  to  fight  Kurdish  and  Arab  plunderers,  and  where  they  would 
intone  again  the  well-known  verse,  “.4?  naharoth  Babel  gam  yosharnu  gam 
hoHino  bezolchreno  es  Zion  ”  (By  the  Waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  dowm  and 
wept  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Zion). 

But  to  the  matter  of  a  concession  for  a  larger  colonisation  in  Palestine 
he  always  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and,  in  fact,  the  question  of  a  Charter,  so 
I  eagerly  sought  for  by  Dr.  Herzl,  was  hardly  touched  upon.  Now  if  you 

.  ask  why  is  the  Sultan  so  av'erse  to  a  Jewish  colonisation  of  Palestine,  I  shall 

j  give  the  following  reasons  : — 

t  (1)  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  is  by  no  means  inimical  to  the  Jews ;  on  the 
I  contrary,  he  is  a  Philo-semite,  and  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 

I  energy,  capability  and  perseverance  of  the  Jew’s  could  be  of  great  use 
to  his  country,  and  he  knows  well  that  he  would  find  grateful  subjects 
j  for  the  protection  accorded  to  them.  What  he  is  afraid  of  is  the 
intervention  of  European  Cabinets,  for  he  opines  that  the  Jews,  being  linked 
to  Europe,  might  appeal  to  the  w’estern  Cabinets  for  assistance  in  any 
troubles  proceeding  from  Turkish  maladministration,  just  as  the  Christians 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  continually.  Of  course,  this  would  augment  his 
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present  multifarious  inconveniences,  and  these  would  outweigh  the  advan 
tages  derived  from  his  new  subjects.  | 

(2)  Palestine  cannot  be  said  to  be  “No  man’s  country,”  for  there  are  i 
Arabs,  Christians,  Turks,  and  other  nationalities,  and  they  could  not  be  ^ 
forcibly  removed  to  make  room  for  the  immigrating  Jews.  The  Turks 
have  got  their  hands  full  with  the  religious  and  national  quarrels  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  they  are  not  very  anxious  to  increase  them. 

(3)  Jerusalem,  or  Kudsi  Sherif,  i.e.  the  Noble  Sanctity  as  the  Moslems 
call  it,  is  a  most  holy  place,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  but  also 
of  the  Islam  world,  for  there  is  the  Mesdjidi  Aksa — the  oldest  mosque  dating 
from  the  earliest  period,  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  the  followers  of  f 
Mohammed,  and  if  the  Christians  should  show  indifference  to  Jewish  rule 
over  the  grave  of  Christ,  the  Mohammedans  certainly  would  not  do  so.  I 
know  there  are  people  who  say  the  Sultan  is  bankrupt,  the  Jews  are  rich  ■ 
and  he  might  cede  Palestine  for  a  good  price,  but  they  forget  that  the  Sultan  I 
will  not,  and  cannot,  sell  parts  of  his  Empire  as  long  as  he  has  got  mighty  I 
neighbours  upon  whose  will  he  is  dependent,  and  these  neighbours  are  not  I 
the  least  inclined  to  further  the  Jewish  cause  in  Palestine.  The  noble-  ^ 
minded,  enthusiastically  disposed  Dr.  Herzl  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
support  of  a  certain  European  Ruler,  but  I  know  that  the  same  Ruler  was 
strangely  antagonistic  to  any  concession  given  to  the  Jews. 

In  a  word,  having  hinted  as  far  as  possible  at  the  great  and  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulties  connected  with  the  realisation  of  Zionism,  as  propounded  [ 
by  my  late  friend,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  under  the  present  circum-  | 
stances,  when  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon — the  scheme  of  a  Territorial  Organ¬ 
isation  is  much  preferable,  it  is  more  up  to  the  mark,  and  considering  j 
the  urgency  and  great  need  of  as.sistance  to  the  persecuted,  robbed,  and  i 
murdered  Jews  in  the  East  of  Christian  Europe — there  is  no  time  to  i 

spare  and  no  choice  left.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,  I  fully  admit  that  Zionism, 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  children  of  Israel  around  Zion  and  of  creating  a 
Jewish  State,  is  certainly  a  most  lofty,  poetic,  and  sublime  one,  and  I  fully 
comprehend  the  enthusiasm  it  produces  in  the  hearts  of  a  steadily  wronged 
and  down-trodden  race.  But  we  ought  not  to  ignore  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  realisation  of  this  fervently  desired  but  actually  impossible  scheme, 
and  instead  of  hunting  after  visionary  problems  it  would  be  much  better 
and  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  cruelly  oppressed  Jews  to  adopt 
the  practical  plan  proposed  by  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation,  which, 
although  void  of  poetical  charm  lent  by  historical  reminiscences,  will  greatly 
contribute  towards  a  speedy  solution  of  the  Jewish  question. 

The  schism,  which  has  arisen  amongst  the  Jews  bent  upon  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  destinies  of  their  co-religionists,  is  certainly  highly  regrettable. 
But  I  find  it  very  natural  that  the  English  Jew  cannot  act  otherwise  than 
follow  the  turn  of  mind  of  his  Christian  countryman,  and  prefer  practical 
tendencies  to  illusory  aims.  You  remember  my  post-prandial  speech 
at  the  Maccabean  Club  in  London,  in  which  I  alluded  to  the  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  wrought  upon  the  clay  by  the  vicinity  of  roses,  explaining  thus  the 
spirit  of  Liberalism  I  discovered  in  the  English  Jews  owing  to  their  inter¬ 
course  with  Anglo-Saxons.  Well,  it  is  the  same  reason  to  which  I  would 
ascribe  the  practical  tendency  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation.  Go 
on  in  the  pursuit  of  that  aim,  and  do  not  forget  that  an  undertaking 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  English  will  and  must  bear  its  fruits, 
and  if  so  many  semi-barbarous  and  savage  people  are  marching  towards 
a  better  future  led  by  the  sheltering  hand  of  Great  Britain,  I  do  not  see 
why  the  enterprising,  energetic,  and  persevering  .Tews  should  not  find  their 
way  to  salvation.  There  may  be  nations  of  greater  learning  and  of  higher 
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ti  ffisdom  than  the  English,  but  in  matters  of  liberty  and  toleration  none 
i  is  equal  to  them.  I  congratulate  you,  therefore,  on  your  having  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  British  Government  for  the  poor  Jews,  and 
I  wish  you  a  hearty  God-speed. — Yours  sincerely, 
i  A.  Vambbry. 

Dear  Mr.  Zangwill, 

In  the  midst  of  the  horror  and  pity  excited  by  the  appalling  news 
from  Russia  your  appeal  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  Jew'ish  colony  under 
I  the  British  flag  naturally  touches  one’s  sympathies  very  strongly.  I  can 
I  have  no  opinion  indeed  to  offer  on  the  scheme  described  in  the  p-amphlet 
I  vou  have  sent  me,  but  if  the  Jewish  community  here,  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  Government,  are  ready  to  try  it,  and  if  the  unfortunate  Russian 
Jews  are  willing  to  co-operate,  I  do  not  see  how  English  sympathy  can  be 
wanting,  however  uncertain  and  difficult  the  scheme  may  appear  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  great  practical  problem  involved.  As  soon  as  it 
takes  practical  shape  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  be  very  glad  to  send  a  subscription 
to  the  funds,  for  the  present  situation  is  a  disgrace  to  Europe,  and  nothing 
venture,  nothing  have  !  Yours  faithfully. 

Mart  A.  Ward. 

[Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  funds  of  the  ITO  as  well  as  to  its  dogmas.] 

Mr  Dear  Zangwill, 

I  certainly  think  the  Jews  had  better  set  up  at  first  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  another  equally  strong  and  friendly  Power — if  they 
can  find  one.  They  want  a  big  brother  to  stand  by  them  while  they  settle 
themselves  in  the  world.  They  are  the  most  persistent  of  peoples,  but  they 
have  yet  to  become  a  nation  again,  after  a  long  period  of  intermission. 
That  means  political  bousekeeping  on  the  grand  scale  of  fleets  and  armies — 
as  the  poor  old  world  stands  now. 

I  Wliat  would  happen  if  the  Jews  came  suddenly  into  possession  of  Pales- 
!  tine?  It  would  certainly  be  hard  for  them  to  find  an  international  guarantee 
that  would  ward  off  all  danger  of  aggression.  Why,  some  States  would 
begin  to  live  by  going  for  the  Jews.  And,  without  such  guarantee,  how 
very  easy  it  would  be — for  the  Turk  say — to  pick  a  quarrel,  pounce,  and 
lay  them  under  tribute.  It  is  just  what  he  would  enjoy.  So  their  last  state 
might  be  worse  than  the  first — spoliation  wholesale  as  against  the  retail 
process  in  vogue  now. 

i  Under  friendly  protection  they  would  be  nursed  into  nationhood.  Canada 
and  Australia  have  gone  through  the  process,  and  they  might  start  on 
their  own  account  at  once,  if  they  cared.  But  they  don’t  care;  and  if 
Ij  they  did,  the  spoiler,  no  doubt,  would  soon  be  at  their  doors.  Everything 
is  done  on  such  a  big  scale  nowadays  that  nations  of  five  millions  can  hardly 
be  very  easy  in  their  minds. — Very  sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Whiteing. 

My  Dear  Zangwill, 

The  ITO  has  my  sympathy — in  the  abstract — and  the  project  seems 
altogether  sane  and  practicable.  But  it’s  not  my  doorstep,  and  I  can  offer 
you  neither  help  nor  advice.  Your  people  are  rich  enough,  able  enough, 
and  potent  enough  to  save  themselves. — Yours  ever, 

H.  G.  Wells. 


[Amen  !] 


Israel  Zangwill. 


T 

CHINESE  LABOUE  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT.  1 

In  the  subterranean  treasure-chamber  of  the  Transvaal,  sixty  miles  I 
long,  lie  the  main  hopes  of  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  and  I 
of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  white  races.  It  is  a  pity  this  indis-  I 
putable  fact  has  not  been  more  generally  recognised  in  this  country.  ' 
The  fogs  of  prejudice  and  sentiment  have  been  so  dense  that  the 
real  function  and  value  of  the  gold-mining  industry  for  South 
Africa  has  been  quite  obscured.  Yet  it  must  surely  be  obvious 
to  all  that  the  progress  of  South  Africa  on  British  lines  depends 
mainly  on  industrial  development  of  the  Transvaal.  We  have  to 
look  to  the  mines  for  the  railways,  the  roads,  the  education,  the 
irrigation,  the  land-settlement,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
modern  civilisation.  Unless  our  supremacy  in  South  Africa  is 
broadly  based  upon  British  population  it  can  never  be  more  than 
nominal.  The  development  of  the  mining  industry  can  alone 
secure  to  us  that  indispensable  foundation.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  remind  the  people  of  this  country  that  it  was  the 
rapidly  growing  w’ealth  of  the  Transvaal  which  at  last  gave  to  the 
long-standing  political  ambitions  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa 
their  character  as  a  practical  and  deadly  menace  to  British  interests. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  Transvaal  is  and  must 
remain  the  decisive  factor  in  the  political  problem  of  South  Africa. 
That  economic  and  political  asset,  the  gold-industry,  has  been 
brought  at  an  incalculable  sacrifice  under  British  control.  The  j 
great  duty  of  British  statesmanship  in  South  Africa  is  to  see  that 
this  asset  is  developed  so  as  to  subserve  our  Imperial  interests,  that 
every  sovereign’s  worth  of  gold  extracted  from  the  mines  contri¬ 
butes  something  to  the  furtherance  of  those  interests  and  to  the 
development  of  the  more  enduring  resources  of  the  colony  and  of 
British  South  Africa.  To  arrest  or  to  embarrass  this  great  in¬ 
dustry  is  surely  of  all  blunders  the  most  infatuated. 

The  importance  of  the  mines  to  South  Africa  in  general  is  not 
less  striking.  From  the  long  rock-reef  at  Johannesburg  flow  the 
streams  that  refresh  the  revenues  and  industries  of  three  other 
great  provinces.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  subsist  in  a  large  measure 
as  intermediaries  between  the  great  northern  colony  and  the  outer 
w^orld.  The  great  railway-lines  of  South  Africa  converge  upon 
Johannesburg  and  prosper  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mining 
interests.  Agriculture  throughout  South  Africa,  as  well  as  count¬ 
less  subsidiary  industries,  are  linked  in  the  closest  economic  sym¬ 


pathy  wdth  Johannesburg  and  the  Rand.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
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to  add  that  our  own  home-industries  are  practically  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  mines. 

Again,  for  the  influences  making  towards  racial  atonement  in 
South  Africa  we  have  to  look,  not  to  any  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  w^hich, 
as  I  say,  is  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  main  industry. 
The  Boer  may  aspire  to  an  independent  Dutch  South  Africa,  but 
he  aspires  still  more  fervently  to  a  substantial  bank-balance.  If 
the  British  regime  spells  prosperity  to  the  Dutchman,  it  will 
receive,  we  may  be  sure,  Dutch  support.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  expect  racial  rapprochement  from  the  operation  of 
a  full  party-system.  Such  a  system  must  have  the  very  opposite 
effect.  So  far  from  bringing  the  races  together,  it  will  set  them 
once  more  in  opposite  camps,  and  provide  the  weapons  and  the 
battle-field  for  a  renewed  conflict  on  race  lines.  We  have  two 
main  resources  for  the  reconciliation  of  British  and  Dutch  in  South 
Africa.  The  first  is  the  visible  and  unchallengeable  presence  of 
British  supremacy  based  on  the  firmest  of  foundations,  and  the 
second  is  the  participation  of  both  races  in  a  common  and  continu¬ 
ally  advancing  prosperity. 

If  such  elementary  facts  had  been  known  or  remembered  in  this 
country,  we  should  surely  have  been  spared  the  extravagances  of 
the  anti-Chinese  agitation.  Prejudice  and  sentiment  have  made 
wild  work  in  the  past  in  South  Africa,  and  they  threaten  to  do  so 
again.  Prejudice  against  the  mine-owners,  w^ho,  as  a  body,  are  no 
better  or  worse  than  the  mill-owners  of  Ijancashire ;  prejudice 
against  the  mining  industry,  surely  as  legitimate  and  necessary  an 
industry  as  any  other;  prejudice  against  an  imaginary  “slavery,” 
which  is  admitted  now  by  Liberal  leaders  to  have  been  a  mis¬ 
description  of  the  conditions  of  Chinese  labour — all  this  mass  of 
prejudice,  sizzled  up  with  a  strong  infusion  of  anti-wmr  and  pro- 
Boer  sentiment,  has  completely  disabled  the  electorate  for  the 
exercise  of  a  calm  and  rational  judgment  on  the  question. 

I  remember  well  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Chinese  labour.  We  used  to  discuss  the  question  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  war  at  Johannesburg.  I  made  some  efforts  at  that  time 
to  arouse  a  little  interest  in  the  subject  in  England,  but  in  vain. 
There  was  no  general  election  pending.  I  recall  also  a  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  Air.  Cecil  Ilhodes  at  Groote  Schuur  a  few'  w'eeks 
before  his  death.  He  had  been  mentioned,  he  said,  as  being  in 
favour  of  the  Chinese  experiment.  That,  he  told  me,  was  not  true, 
though  he  was  afraid  that  imported  labour  might  become  a 
painful  necessity.  The  objections  of  the  opponents  of  Chinese 
labour  in  those  days — and  these  included  many  who  are  now  satis¬ 
fied  of  its  necessity — were  purely  economic.  The  objections  in 
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England  have  been  almost  purely  moral.  I  am  certainly  not  going  F 
to  weary  my  readers  by  any  attempt  to  restate  the  case  for  and 
against  the  system  of  indentured  Asiatic  labour.  A  few  words 
however,  on  the  reasons  why  many  opposed  the  system  at  the 
outset  may  be  pardoned.  To  begin  with,  it  was  felt  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  getting  South  African  w'ork  done  by  the  labour  of  another 
continent,  of  paying  South  African  wages  to  be  spent  thousands  of 
miles  away,  was  not  economically  sound.  How'  were  we  to  teach 
the  Kaffir  the  dignity  of  labour  if  w^e  deliberately  gave  the  labour 
away  to  be  performed  by  Asiatic  aliens  ?  It  looked  very  much  like 
saddling  South  Africa  with  a  permanently  insoluble  labour  problem 
and  conferring  upon  the  Kaffir  an  unlimited  charter  of  congenial 
idleness.  Then  there  was  the  substantial  danger  of  further  racial  ! 
variegation,  and  of  Chinese  competition  in  many  walks  hitherto 
reserved  to  the  white  man.  The  Labour  Importation  Ordinance 
removed  many  such  objections.  The  rigid  segregation  of  the 
Chinaman  from  the  rest  of  the  body  politic  and  his  compulsory  re¬ 
patriation  when  he  ceased  to  be  employed  at  the  mines,  were  a 
guarantee  against  the  chief  dangers  of  the  experiment. 

There  was  much  to  be  said  also  in  answ'er  to  the  more  general 
economic  objection.  In  the  days  before  the  war  only  15  per 
cent,  of  the  natives  employed  at  the  mines  were  British  Africans. 
To-day,  I  believe,  the  proportion  is  larger.  About  one-half  of  the 
supply  is,  however,  still  drawn  from  Portuguese  territories.  Now 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industrial  self-sufficiency  of  South 
Africa  it  matters  little  whether  labour  is  imported  from  Inhambane  | 
and  Mozambique,  or  from  the  Shantung  province  of  China.  More¬ 
over,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  South  Africa  will  ever  be  ^ 
able  to  do  all  its  own  work.  The  reports  of  the  Labour  and  the 
Native  Affairs  Commissions  are  equally  discouraging  on  this 
matter.  The  former,  having  enumerated  the  labour  require¬ 
ments  for  the  mines,  the  railw^ays,  agriculture,  and  other  in¬ 
terests  in  South  Africa,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  adequate  supply  of  labour  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa  for 
those  requirements.  The  report  of  the  Native  Affairs  Commis¬ 
sion,  recently  published,  gives  still  more  definite  results.  It 
estimates  the  number  of  unskilled  workmen  required  in  all  the 
colonies  and  reservations  of  South  Africa  at  782,000.  The  supply 
it  estimates  at  474,472,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  307,528.  A  sup¬ 
plementary  supply  of  labour  for  South  African  purposes  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  possible  alternatives  to  Asiatic 
importation.  The  electoral  agitation  in  this  country  turned  largely 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Chinaman  w'as  ousting  or  rather 
preventing  the  employment  of  the  British  artisan.  It  is  just 
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conceivable  that  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  mines  might 
reduce  the  need  of  unskilled  labour  to  so  low  a  point  that  the 
industry  might  be  “white  ”  from  top  to  bottom.  Such  a  reor¬ 
ganisation,  however,  cannot  be  improvised  in  a  year  or  in  ten 
years.  Under  present  conditions  it  seems  both  impracticable  and 
undesirable  to  supplement  a  shortage  of  labour  by  introducing 
white  unskilled  workmen  from  this  country  to  work  alongside 
the  Kaffir.  On  a  large  scale  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible, 
and  even  on  a  small  scale  it  is  liable  to  the  most  serious  objections 
of  a  social  and  political  kind.  It  is  understood  that  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  from  Scandinavia,  Italy,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  were  offered  to  the  mine-owners,  but  refused  on  what 
seemed  to  me  sound  economic  grounds.  These  immigrants, 
being  prepared  to  work  at  a  wage  far  below  the  Trade  Union 
rate  in  this  country,  would  have  competed  with  the  British  skilled 
workmen  for  superior  positions,  which  they  would  also  have  ac¬ 
cepted  for  much  lower  pay.  As  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  has  said, 
“  It  is  essential  to  keep  the  prestige  of  the  white  population  un¬ 
impaired,  and  the  readiest  way  to  ruin  it  would  be  to  allow  white 
men  first  of  all  to  start  on  the  same  basis  as  the  black  worker, 
and  then,  by  unrestricted  competition,  to  pull  down  their  superiors 
to  something  more  near  the  unskilled  level.”  From  my  own 
knowdedge  of  social  conditions  in  South  Africa  this  appears  to  me 
an  entirely  sound  principle. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  increase  the  supply  of  South 
.\frican  labour  by  the  general  application  of  the  labour  provisions 
of  the  Glen  Grey  Act.  By  a  process  of  taxation  idleness  might 
be  made  too  expensive  for  the  Kaffir.  Such  a  policy  would  be 
supported  by  nearly  every  Boer  and  by  many  South  African 
British.  Labour  so  obtained  might  possibly  be  “tainted  with 
slavery.”  The  resulting  system  would  have  been  less  available 
for  electioneering  purposes  at  home ,  but  it  would  have  far  better 
deserved  the  hard  words  which  have  been  so  unreasonably  applied 
to  the  free  contract  of  the  Chinese  labourer. 

The  real  danger  of  the  Chinaman  was  that  he  would  supplant, 
not  the  white  man,  but  the  Kaffir.  Let  us  see  if  this  has  hap¬ 
pened.  According  to  Lord  Elgin’s  recent  statement  in  the 
Lords  there  were  in  November  last  at  the  mines  18,125  whites, 
96,283  Kaffirs,  and  45,856  Chinese.  In  January,  1904,  before 
the  first  Chinaman  arrived,  there  were  employed  12,816  whites 
and  75,027  Kaffirs.  I  cannot  regard  these  figures  as  at  all  alarm¬ 
ing.  If  the  proportion  of  Chinese  and  Kaffirs  were  reversed 
there  would  be  more  ground  for  anxiety.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Chinaman  is  simply  supplementary  to  the  Kaffir. 
The  numbers  of  the  Kaffirs,  indeed,  had  exceeded  in  November 
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the  highest  point  reached  before  the  war.  In  July,  1899,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Labour  Commission  Report,  there  were  12,530  whites 
and  91,139  natives  at  the  mines.  If  the  proportion  of  last 
November  is  fairly  maintained,^  the  system  will  be  open  to  no 
serious  economic  objection.  The  Imperial  Government  would 
indeed  have  been  justified  in  either  fixing  a  limit  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  land  or  in  insisting  upon  a  certain  pro^xir- 
tion  betw'een  the  two  classes  of  unskilled  labour  being  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  evident  from  the  dispatches  of  iMr.  Lyttelton  on 
this  subject  that  the  Colonial  Office  was  not  inclined  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  mere  laisser  faire  in  this  respect.  Fifty-five  thousand 
was  mentioned  as  a  possible  limit  to  the  importation.  The 
mining  interest  should  bo  ceaselessly  reminded  that  the  China¬ 
man  is  not  a  permanent  institution,  but  only  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient.  The  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary  labour  from  British 
sources  should  not  be  relaxed.  jMr.  Ijyttelton’s  words  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  worth  remembering.  The  object  in  the 
Transvaal,  he  said,  was  “  to  underjiin  a  temporary  structure  and 
afterwards  to  fill  in  the  foundations  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
supply.”  The  “  underpinning  ”  was  and  is  still  necessary.  The 
mines  are  to-day  providing  full  employment  for  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  thousand  unskilled  labourers.  No  one  surely  will 
think  that  this  vast  number  could  have  been  recruited  by  the 
utmost  possible  efforts  from  the  sources  available  before  the  year 
1904. 

The  complaint  against  the  liiberal  Party  is  that  it  has  refused 
to  consider  this  question  on  its  economic  merits.  It  has  gone 
off  on  a  sentimental  wild-goose  chase,  and  now^  finds  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  return  with  any  consistency  to  a  walk  of  cool  and  deliberate 
statesmanship.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  protracted  and 
violent  agitation  in  this  country  against  the  introduction  of 
Chinamen  into  the  Transvaal.  In  Lancashire  the  feelings  of  the 
electors  had  been  so  worked  up  by  the  party  appeals  that  there 
was  a  popular  impression  that  the  Chinaman  was  to  be  imported 
to  work  in  the  factories  and  collieries  of  this  country.  The 
Liberals  entered  into  office  with  the  most  embarrassing  commit¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  labour.  It  soon  became  evident, 
however,  that  the  expectations  of  the  constituencies  were  not  to 
be  realised.  It  was  impossible  to  arrest  and  dislocate  a  great 
industry  by  dismissing  one-third  of  its  employees.  Even  the 
licenses  for  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  additional  labourers 
which  had  been  issued  or  signed  could  not  legally  be  counter¬ 
manded.  It  is  true  the  Government  forbade  the  issue  of  any 

(1)  It  has  been  to  some  extent  modified  since  November.  The  total  number  of 
(.'hinese  on  the  Hand  on  January  31st  was  49,995. 
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further  licenses,  but  as  no  more  were  likely  to  be  applied  for  during 
the  ensuing  months,  the  prohibition  was  little  more  than  nominal. 

What,  then,  was  the  positive  policy  of  the  Government?  It 
proceeded  to  overhaul  the  existing  Ordinance.  It  introduced 
various  modifications,  none  of  which,  however,  affected  those 
features  of  the  system  which  have  been  especially  denounced  as 
‘  servile.”  The  rigid  segregation  of  the  Chinese  in  the  com¬ 
pounds,  or,  as  Mr.  Churchill  prefers  to  say,  in  the  ‘‘mine- 
premises,”  still  continues.  The  most  striking  change  introduced 
by  the  Government  was  that  relating  to  repatriation.  Any  China¬ 
man  who  show'ed  a  genuine  desire  to  return  to  China  before  the 
term  of  his  contract  expired,  was  to  be  enabled  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  Imi>erial  Exchequer.  The  proclamation  embody¬ 
ing  that  decision,  when  posted  in  the  mine-premises,  must  have 
created  some  sensation  among  the  Chinese.  I  should  have  been 
greatly  sur2)rised  if  I  had  managed  to  secure  such  a  provision 
in  the  three  years’  contract  upon  which  I  myself  went  to  South 
Africa.  What  in  the  view  of  Alinisters  was  the  effect  of  these 
amendments?  According  to  Mr.  Asquith,  ‘‘  they  removed  some 
of  the  more  flagrantly  noxious  elements  in  the  system.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Prime  Minister,  something  has  been  done  thereby  ‘‘  to 
mitigate  the  evils  which  we  and  our  friends  have  so  loudly  and 
so  strenuously  denounced.”  The  Ordinance  so  amended  is  to 
remain  in  force  until  the  grant  of  responsible  institutions  to  the 
new  colonies. 

So  far,  at  least,  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  intelligible 
enough.  The  difficulty  begins  when  we  consider  what  is  to 
happen  when  the  Transvaal  becomes  a  self-governing  colony. 
The  new  Government,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  inherit  the  present 
Ordinance.  It  is  to  begin  with  a  tabula  rasa  as  regards  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Chinese  are  to  be  imported  into  the 
colony.  One  little  uncertainty  has  been  removed  by  Lord  Elgin. 
There  is  to  be  no  ‘‘  hiatus  ”  between  the  lapsing  of  the  Ordinance, 
and,  assuming  the  colony  desires  to  continue  the  system,  the 
passing  of  the  new  Act  through  the  Colonial  House  of  Assembly. 
Any  such  interval  would  of  course  be  extremely  awkward.  But 
what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to  this  question 
when  the  Transvaal  receives  its  new  constitution  ?  The  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  a  distinction  between  the  economic  and  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  subject.  The  people  of  the  Transvaal  are  to  be 
allowed  to  say  whether  they  will  have  the  Chinamen  any  longer 
or  not,  but  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  determine  the  conditions 
of  the  importation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
reflection  involved  in  such  a  distinction  upon  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  British  people  in  the  Transvaal.  I  had  better  quote 
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the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Asquith  on  this  subject.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  on  February  23rd  he  said  :  — 

When  the  Transvaal  receives  responsible  government,  it  is  our  intention 
that  it  should  have  responsible  government  in  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
sense  of  the  term.  Therefore,  it  will  bo  left  to  them  to  say  whether  or 
not  they  care  to  retain  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa.  Do  not  let  the 
House  misunderstand  me.  It  will  be  for  the  colonists  themselves  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  they  will  allow  yellow  men  to  go  on  labouring  in  their 
midst,  either  in  the  mines,  or  farms,  or  exercising  any  trade  in  any  way. 
That  is  a  matter  which  is  a  purely  economic  question,  and  every  self-govern¬ 
ing  British  colony  is  perfectly  entitled  to  say  whether  it  will  have  yellow 
labour.  .  .  .  The  Transvaal  Legislature  must  have  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  power  of  expressing  a  free  and  unfettered  judgment.  But  sup¬ 
posing  they  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  allow  Chinese 
labourers  within  the  colony,  then  arises  the  question  what  are  to  be  the 
conditions? 

The  British  Government  is  not  going  to  be  content  with  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  Crown  to  disallow  colonial  legislation. 
So  suspicious  is  it  of  the  character  of  our  British  fellow-subjects 
in  South  Africa  that  the  legislation,  prescribing  the  treatment 
of  the  Chinese,  is,  by  express  instructions  given  to  the  Governor, 
to  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty’s  Government. 
Assuming,  then,  that  Chinese  labour  is  continued,  what  are  the 
conditions  which  will  be  sanctioned  or  rejected  by  the  British 
Cabinet?  Here  it  is  necessary  once  more  to  quote  Mr.  Asquith’s 
words.  In  the  same  speech  he  said  :  — 

So  long  as  we  on  this  bench  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  any 
legislation  corresponding  to  that  of  this  ordinance,  and  inconsistent  with 
our  best  British  traditions,  would  unquestionably  be  vetoed. 

This  has  been  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that  if  the 
colonial  legislation  proposes  to  introduce  the  Chinese  under  the 
present  restrictions,  that  is,  if  it  continues  the  segregation 
system,  it  will  be  disallowed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Now, 
two  facts  seem  to  be  indisputable.  The  colony  cannot  afford, 
twelve  months  from  now,  to  dispense  with  one-third  of  its  supply 
of  unskilled  labour  at  the  mines.  And  the  colony  cannot  permit 
the  Chinese  to  be  introduced  on  any  other  terms  than  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  main  provisions  of  the  present  Ordinance.  The 
people  of  Johannesburg  are  at  least  wise  enough  and  patriotic 
enough  to  understand  that  it  would  be  a  lesser  evil  to  starve  the 
mining-industry  of  its  labour  than  to  flood  the  country  with 
Chinese  completely  freed  from  restrictions  as  to  settlement  and 
competition  with  white  men.  If  we  are  to  give  Mr.  Asquith’s 
words  their  fair  meaning — and  it  is  a  meaning  which  has  never 
been  disowned — the  liberty  of  the  colonists  to  choose  whether 
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or  not  they  will  have  the  Chinaman,  is  of  the  most  nominal  kind. 
They  are  to  be  forbidden  to  import  him  except  under  conditions 
which  would  render  his  presence  dangerous  and  intolerable. 

It  is  difficult,  I  confess,  to  comprehend  the  motives  for  this 
j)olicy.  The  Government  has  amended  the  Ordinance  as  passed 
by  the  Transvaal  Legislative  Council.  These  amendments,  to 
quote  Mr.  Churchill,  have  “removed  all  danger  of  cruelty,  im¬ 
propriety,  or  of  gross  infringement  of  liberty.”  So  amended, 
the  regulations  are  to  stand  for  at  least  twelve  months,  until  the 
new  constitution  is  established  in  the  Transvaal.  If  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  still  so  objectionable  that  they  cannot  in  the  main  be 
reproduced  in  the  prospective  legislation  of  the  Transvaal  Par¬ 
liament,  they  surely  ought  not  to  bo  continued  even  for  twelve 
months.  Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  refuses  to  permit  the  Ordinance  to  be  practically  renew'ed. 
What  is  thenceforth  to  be  the  status  of  the  Chinese  still  living 
and  working  in  the  Transvaal?  Large  numbers  may  still  have 
two  years  of  their  contracts  to  run.  Are  the  compounds  to  be 
thrown  open  and  all  restrictions  removed?  Or  are  the  Chinese 
to  be  all  repatriated,  and,  if  so,  will  the  mine-owners  receive 
compensation  for  the  breach  of  contract?  There  is  still  much  that 
requires  elucidation  in  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  but  this 
at  last  seems  clear  that  they  have  decided  to  bring  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  to  an  end  about  twelve  months  from  the  present 
time.  They  have  decided  to  do  this,  not  directly,  but  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  insisting  upon  conditions  of  importation  which 
the  Transvaal  cannot  possibly  accept. 

The  question  of  Chinese  employment  has  become  inextricably 
entangled  with  the  constitutional  problem  in  the  two  new 
colonies.  It  would  be  most  deplorable  that  the  principle  of  the 
new  constitution,  or  the  moment  of  its  establishment,  should  be 
determined  by  the  coolie  question,  or  by  the  election-pledges 
which  that  question  has  produced.  The  issues  involved  in  the 
larger  problem  are  too  serious,  they  reach  too  far  into  the  future, 
and  they  concern  interests  too  vital  and  tremendous,  to  be  judged 
on  any  but  the  broadest  considerations  of  a  wise  and  deliberate 
statesmanship.  Yet,  if  there  exists  a  suspicion  to-day  that  the 
Government  is  being  unduly  influenced  by  the  labour-question 
in  its  constitutional  policy  in  the  two  new  colonies,  it  has  only 
itself  to  thank.  Again  and  again,  in  his  speech  on 
February  23rd,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  new  colonies  under  full  self-government  would  decide 
against  Chinese  labour.  “  A  very  considerable  w'eight  of 
evidence  collected  by  the  Government,”  he  said,  “  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  believe  that  the  Transvaal  Assembly  would 
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undoubtedly  eltect  the  termination  of  this  ill-omened  experiment.” 

“  Honestly,”  he  said  again,  ‘‘  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Parliament ,  fairly  elected  on  a  reasonable  basis ,  would  decide  * 
in  favour  of  the  Chinese.”  In  view  of  such  passages  it  is  not 
surprising  if  people  should  have  discovered  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  views  of  the  Government  on  the  Chinese  business  and 
its  policy  with  regard  to  the  constitution.  A  more  deplorable 
situation  could  scarcely  arise.  The  question  of  the  constitution  ! 
is  primary;  that  of  Chinese  labour,  important  as  it  is,  only  i 
secondary.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  the  Government  to  bring 
the  coolie  system  summarily  to  an  end  than  to  permit  it  to  affect  ■ 
in  any  way  its  policy  with  regard  to  the  vital  and  fateful  question  t 
of  the  constitution.  I 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  a  British  Transvaal  i 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  British  South  Africa.  Apart  ! 
from  the  Transvaal  the  Dutch  w'ould  have  an  easy  preponderance 
in  South  Africa  in  population  and  political  influence.  Unless  I 
the  Transvaal  is  now  thrown  decisively  into  the  British  scale,  | 
there  can  be  no  stability  in  the  future  politics  of  South  Africa  and  i 
no  security  for  British  supremacy.  Most  Imperialists  at  home  I 
and  in  South  Africa  must  feel  that  the  immediate  grant  of  full  ■ 
party-systems  to  the  new  colonies  under  existing  conditions  is  f 
quite  premature.  Eesponsible  Government  was  given  to  the 
Cape  at  least  twenty  years  before  it  was  due,  with  results  which 
w’ere  only  too  visible  before  and  during  the  Boer  war.  It  is  i 
difficult  to  understand  upon  what  grounds  of  w'isdom  and  state¬ 
craft  the  new  colonies  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  discipline  and  ■ 
experience  they  would  have  gained  under  “representative”  in-  I 
stitutions.  It  was  surely  better  that  the  Imperial  Government  * 
should  still  keep  the  executive  power  for  a  season  in  its  own 
hands.  Meantime,  it  might  have  developed  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  encouraged  all  influences  making  for  inter¬ 
colonial  co-operation,  and  held  an  impartial  and  effective  balance 
between  the  two  races.  The  memories  of  the  war  would  have 
receded  more  and  more  into  oblivion,  and  the  two  colonies  could  i 
have  developed  their  resources  in  peace  and  quiet  without  the 
ceaseless  irritant  of  a  racial  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  State.  If  the  British  people  of  the  Transvaal  have, 
as  a  body,  acquiesced  in  the  speedy  gift  of  responsible  Govern-  ■ 
ment,  it  has  been  because  they  disliked  still  more  the  prospect 
of  interference  by  a  Liberal  Government  in  their  internal 
affairs.  To  give  to  the  Transvaal  wdthin  twelve  months  from 
now  a  party-system  on  British  lines  seems  to  me  not  only  a 
blunder,  but  a  complete  abdication  of  wise  statesmanship  in 
South  Africa,  while  the  simultaneous  withdrawral  of  the  Imperial 
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power  from  the  Orange  River  Colony  is  neither  intelligent  nor 
intelligible. 

The  question  of  the  electoral  arrangements  in  the  coming  con¬ 
stitution  lies  outside  the  scope  of  my  argument.  As  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cook  has  reminded  us,  the  principle  of  “  one  vote,  one  value,” 
was  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  was  adopted  on  its  electoral  merits  where  there  can 
be  no  question  of  British  supremacy,  and  where  the  other  basis 
of  population  would  result  in  no  such  inequalities  as  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  A  system  of  electoral  districts  equal  in  the  number  of 
voters  is  essential  to  the  proper  representation  of  the  British 
element  in  the  Transvaal,  and  satisfies,  moreover,  all  the  demands 
of  justice.  Again,  I  must  insist  that  there  can  be  no  peace  or 
order,  nor  ultimately  any  justice  in  South  Africa,  unless  the 
Transvaal  is  and  remains  British.  If  it  be  impossible  to  secure 
British  influence  by  any  electoral  arrangement  which  shall  also 
be  just  to  all  parties,  then  there  is  a  conclusive  case  for  with¬ 
holding  the  constitution  until  the  conditions  are  more  favourable. 
Equal  treatment  is  essential ,  but  so  also  is  the  firm  establishment 
of  British  power  at  the  great  industrial  centre,  where  the  future 
fortunes  of  South  Africa  will  be  determined. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Liberal  Government  should  have  so 
rudely  interrupted  the  continuity  of  Imperial  policy  in  these 
regions.  Incalculable  damage  is  being  done  by  the  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  into  which  the  entire  country  has  been  thrown  by  the 
new  administration.  A  clear  pronouncement  of  policy  is  the 
least  that  can  be  expected.  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  peace 
and  progress  of  South  Africa,  as  w'ell  as  our  Imperial  position, 
depends  upon  the  efficient  development  of  the  Rand  industry. 

I  do  not  say  that,  if  the  Chinamen  are  sent  home,  the  mining 
industry  will  permanently  languish,  that  the  Horatian  ideal 
will  be  realised  and  the  gold  remain  ”  inrepertum.”  But 
I  do  say  emphatically  that  the  industry  will  be  subjected 
to  embarrassment  and  difficulty  just  at  the  critical  period  when 
we  need  all  the  progress  and  prosperity  that  can  possibly  be 
realised  in  South  Africa.  Why  cannot  the  Government  say  that 
it  will  permit  the  employment  of  Chinese  to  be  continued 
on  the  provisions  of  the  amended  Ordinance?  If  it  so  wills,  let 
it  impose  a  limit  upon  the  numbers  to  be  imported,  prescribe  a 
proportion  to  be  maintained  between  the  black  and  the  yellow 
classes,  and  insist  on  the  work  of  recruitment  in  South  Africa 
being  actively  continued.  If  this  were  done,  I  cannot  imagine 
what  residue  of  objection  to  the  system,  either  moral  or  economic, 
could  possibly  remain  in  any  well-regulated  mind. 

The  effects  of  any  severer  policy  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
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conditions  of  the  industry.  British  loyalty  which  has  stood  so 
many  trials,  especially  in  the  Transvaal cannot  fail  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  alienated  throughout  all  the  four  colonies.  Already 
there  have  been  ominous  and  passionate  expressions  of  resent¬ 
ment  which  this  country  cannot  afford  to  treat  with  indifference. 
The  ultimate  danger  in  South  Africa  to  Imperial  interests  would 
be  a  rapprochement  with  an  anti-British  motive  and  object  be- 
tw^een  the  tw^o  white  races.  The  South  African  loyalists  are 
holding  for  us  the  most  important  strategic  position  in  the 
Empire.  South  Africa  is  the  clasp  of  the  Imperial  girdle.  Its 
occupation  w'as  little  more  than  an  incident  in  the  British  con¬ 
quest  of  India.  Not  lightly  should  we  trifle  with  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  men  who  have  shown  in  the  past  such  an  un¬ 
wavering  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  Imperial  cause.  Yet 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  on  the  Chinese  question 
involves  a  continuous  and  exasperating  reflection  upon  the  moral 
of  the  Transvaal  British.  An  Englishman  does  not  leave  behind 
him  all  the  moral  traditions  and  characteristics  of  his  race  when 
he  settles  in  a  British  colony.  Sir  George  Farrar  and  Sir  Percy 
FitzPatrick  have  conceivably  quite  as  much  regard  for  human 
liberty ,  and  are  quite  as  averse  from  cruelty  and  oppression ,  as  even 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  Any  proceedings  of  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  which  hamper  and  harass  the  Transvaal  industry  and  react, 
therefore,  upon  the  interests  of  the  other  colonies,  will,  I  feel 
sure,  be  permanently  resented  by  the  great  body  of  British 
colonists  in  South  Africa. 

Nor  will  even  the  Dutch  be  gratified  and  conciliated.  For 
political  reasons  they  are,  no  doubt,  not  very  anxious  to  see  the 
mines  flourish  and  South  Africa  prosper  under  the  British 
regime.  It  is  idle,  how^ever,  to  pretend  that  the  average  Boer 
thinks  as  the  average  English  Liberal  about  Chinese  labour. 
What  the  Boer’s  attitude  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  made  last  year  between  Het  Volk  and  the  Ee- 
sponsible  Government  Association.  One  of  the  articles  ran 
thus  :  — 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  although  “Het  Volk”  is  opposed  in  principle  to 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  this  Colony,  the  Labour  Ordinance 
should  be  left  operative  for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance  should  be  strictly  carried 
out.  Importation  of  Chinese  should  be  restricted  to  the  number  that  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  KaflBr  labour  should  be  utilised  as  much  as 
possible. 

(1)  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  protests  which  have  been 
recently  heard  in  the  Transvaal  and  those  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Glad 
stone  in  1881  by  the  Committee  of  Loyal  Inhabitants.  (See  Carter’s  .Xarrative  of 
Doer  War,  pp.  492-511.) 
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This  suspension  of  mere  principle  for  five  years  is  highly  enter¬ 
taining.  If  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  Boer  realises  the  only 
conditions  upon  which  the  Chinese  can  possibly  be  admitted  to 
the  colony.  Despite  his  political  ideals,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  when  he  finds  his  supply  of  farm-labourers,  already  insuffi¬ 
cient,  still  further  depleted  by  the  more  intense  competition  of 
the  mines,  owing  to  the  departure  of  the  Chinese ;  when  he  finds 
his  cost  of  production  increased  and  his  market  restricted ,  he  will 
not  feel  too  wrell  pleased  even  with  a  British  Liberal  Government. 

The  Ministry,  it  may  be  hoped,  wdll  not  be  influenced  by  any 
anxiety  to  redeem  at  all  costs  the  pledges  of  the  late  elections. 
Party -contests  will  be  party -contests,  and  the  British  party- 
system  can  never  be  regarded  as  the  most  admirable  of  human 
institutions.  The  British  people  will  overlook  some  remissness 
in  redeeming  “vows  violent  and  void.’’  It  will  never  pardon 
the  sacrifice  of  essential  British  interests  in  South  Africa  or  the 
deliberate  undoing  of  the  work  which  was  recently  accomplished 
at  so  enormous  a  cost. 

A  subsequent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  justifies  all  the 
fears  expressed  in  the  preceding  article.  Self-government  is  to 
be  given  to  the  Transvaal  with  the  express  reservation  that  the 
Colony  is  not  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  on  what  the  Prime 
Minister  has  more  than  once  described  as  a  purely  domestic 
matter.  The  Government  relies  not  only  on  the  direct  Imperial 
veto,  but  on  our  diplomatic  machinery  in  China  in  order  to  thwart 
the  slave-driving  tendencies  of  the  Transvaal  British.  Ministers 
seem  to  have  hit  upon  the  worst  possible  policy — that  which  is 
least  likely  to  do  any  good,  and  most  certain  to  create  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  irritation  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 

J.  Saxon  Mills. 
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There  has  recently  been  published  in  Italy  a  novel  which,  both  ^ 
by  the  nature  and  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  it  has  excited  ** 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  appearance  in  England  of  John 
Inglesant  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  yet,  more  precisely,  to 
that  of  Robert  Elsmcre  some  few  years  later.  With  us  the 
religious  novel  has  long  been  a  familiar  mode  of  national  expres¬ 
sion  :  in  Italy  until  to-day  it  has  been  a  thing  undreamed-of.  The 
love  motive  has  been  all-predominant  in  fiction  as  in  life,  and 
problems  of  sex  the  only  theme  deemed  w'orthy  of  the  novelist’s 
pen.  It  has  been  reserved  to  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  poet,  dreamer, 
and  idealist,  to  widen  the  basis  of  Italian  fiction,  and  to  fascinate 
his  countrymen  by  the  presentment  in  the  guise  of  romance’ of 
some  of  those  religious  questions  which  are  stirring  the  best  minds  f 
in  Italy  to-day.  Judged  from  this  standpoint,  II  Santo^  is  an 
epoch-making  book,  and  its  publication  may  w^ell  rank  as  the  | 
culminating  point  in  the  career  of  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  1 
a  protest  against  a  materialistic  creed,  whether  in  literature  or  | 
religion.  | 

It  is  perhaps  rash  to  assert  that  no  novel  in  Italy  since  § 

I  Proniessi  Sposi  has  had  so  startling  and  sudden  a  success.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  can  call  none  to  mind.  In  the  Italian  Press,  whether  in 
newspapers  or  in  monthly  periodicals,  II  Santo  has  excited  a 
veritable  storm  of  eulogy  mingled  with  not  a  little  denunciation. 
On  the  one  hand  the  book  has  been  threatened  with  the  Index,  ■ 
on  the  other  it  has  been  belauded  as  the  herald  of  a  religious  ’ 
revival  throughout  the  land.  Its  high  literary  qualities  have  been  ^ 
almost  overlooked,  the  delicacy  and  skill  of  its  psychology  have  j' 
scarcely  arrested  attention  in  the  eagerness  of  the  one  school  to  | 
scent  heresy  and  the  determination  of  the  other  to  pay  homage  j 
to  what  has  been  almost  described  as  a  new  Gospel.  There  has  | 
been  a  regrettable  tendency  in  various  quarters  to  descend  to  the  > 
vulgar  arena  of  popular  religious  polemics,  and  to  treat  the  book 
as  though  it  were  a  bolt  from  the  blue  hurled  at  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Yet,  judging  of  Fogazzaro’s  writing  as  a  whole,  it 
w'ill  be  seen  that  II  Santo  is  rather  a  development  than  a  new 
departure.  Keligious  idealism  lies  at  the  root  of  Fogazzaro’s 
character  and  permeates  all  his  views  on  life.  He  is  frankly, 
consistently  Christian,  and  in  each  of  his  novels  in  turn  he  has 
depicted  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  ideal  aspirations  of  the  soul 
(1)  Casa  Editrice  Baldini,  Castoldi,  Milan.  Nov.,  1905.  Price  5  lire. 
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over  man’s  baser  instincts.  The  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,  until  now 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  the  first  of  the  trilogy  of 
which  11  Santo  is  the  third  and  last  volume,  tells  of  that  noble 
outburst  of  patriotism  which  enabled  the  people  of  Lombardy  to 
throw  off  the  hated  Austrian  rule,  and  in  a  more  special  sense 
of  the  triumph  of  the  believing  husband  over  the  unbelieving 
wife.  Daniele  Cortis,  equally  with  the  Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno, 
is  a  plea  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  and,  moreover,  clearly 
reveals  the  author’s  own  religious  and  political  affinities  wdth  the 
Liberal-Catholic  school  of  thought.  The  somewhat  priggish 
Cortis  is  a  rising  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  refrains 
from  sacrificing  his  political  career  to  an  unlawful  passion,  and 
the  book  is  the  nearest  approach  I  know  in  the  Italian  language 
to  a  political  novel  of  contemporary  life.  In  11  Santo,  the  outcome 
of  several  years’  labour,  Fogazzaro  has  presented  his  mature 
convictions  concerning  those  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
morality,  and  national  well-being  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  his 
life’s  work  to  uphold.  The  novel  is  frankly  a  book  of  the  moment, 
and  the  sensation  it  has  produced  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  fact  that  it  gives  expression  to  ideas  hitherto  lying  dormant 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  nation  for  lack  of  a  jwpular  exponent. 

The  author  takes  his  stand  as  a  devout  and  loyal  son  of  the 
Church  for  whom  the  Catholic  faith  offers  the  only  sphere  in 
which  man  can  develop  his  highest  spiritual  aspirations.  His 
faith  does  not,  however,  blind  him  to  the  evils  from  which  the 
Church  in  Italy  is  suffering.  A  patriot  no  less  than  a  Catholic, 
Fogazzaro  is  a  firm  upholder  of  Italian  unity,  and  he  deplores 
profoundly  the  estrangement  between  Church  and  State  which, 
whether  inevitable  or  not,  has  admittedly  worked  much  harm  to 
the  cause  of  religion  throughout  the  peninsula.  The  demand 
either  for  the  restoration  in  some  measure  of  the  Temporal  Power, 
or  for  war  d  outrance  with  the  Quirinal ,  which  is  still  persisted  in 
by  a  section  of  the  Vatican  entourage,  he  regards  as  a  serious 
stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  many  who  would  seek  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  In  the  religion  of  the  people  he  maintains 
there  has  been  far  too  much  external  observance  and  too  little 
interior  piety,  too  great  a  multiplication  of  petty  devotions  to 
more  or  less  mythical  saints,  and  too  little  effort  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  true  spirit  of  prayer,  of  the  mystical  union  of 
the  soul  with  God.  Too  little  has  been  done  by  the  Church  to 
train  men  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  too  much  in  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  effort  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
dependence.  Himself  a  poet,  and  inspired  with  a  lofty  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  the  spiritual  life,  Fogazzaro  is  perhaps  unduly 
indignant  at  the  commercial  spirit  that  appears  to  him  to  pervade 
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certain  quarters,  at  the  indolence  and  avarice  of  certain  prelates, 
at  the  lack  of  moral  courage  in  others  to  oppose  in  public  what 
they  secretly  deplore,  at  the  obstinate  clinging  to  customs  and 
procedure  that  have  lost  all  real  significance  and  only  clog  the 
wheels  of  Church  government.  The  intriguing,  the  petty 
jealousies,  the  personal  ambitions  which  unhappily  surround  every 
court,  whether  based  on  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  power,  constantly 
excite  his  ire,  and  while  his  references  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
himself  are  inspired  by  affection  and  admiration,  he  says  many 
hard  things  of  the  Papal  court,  which  naturally  enough  have  not 
tended  to  recommend  the  book  to  those  in  authority.  Neither, 
perhaps,  has  he  mended  matters  by  various  utterances  scattered 
throughout  the  volume  to  the  effect  that  a  profession  of  external 
orthodoxy  may  be  a  very  misleading  test  of  Christian  merit ;  that 
“  a  man  may  deny  God  without  being  really  an  atheist,  and  with¬ 
out  meriting  eternal  punishment,’'  or  again,  that  “  those  who  love 
their  brothers  and  believe  themselves  indifferent  to  God  are  nearer 
to  the  Kingdom  than  many  who  believe  they  love  God  and  have 
no  charity  for  their  neighbours.”  In  a  word,  he  has  preached 
that  toleration  for  the  creed  of  others  which  men  of  Latin  race 
find  it  so  singularly  hard  to  practise,  whatever  form  of  belief  or 
unbelief  they  may  themselves  profess. 

In  order  to  place  these  ideas  in  concrete  form  before  his  country¬ 
men,  Fogazzaro,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  II  Santo,  introduces 
a  little  group  of  would-be  reformers,  priests  and  laymen 
assembled  in  the  villa  of  Prof.  Selva  at  Subiaco,  where  they 
discuss  the  possibility  of  co-operative  action  in  order  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  on  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Each  person¬ 
ality  is  differentiated  with  skilful  touches  and  not  without  a  gentle 
irony  :  Don  Clemente,  the  ardent,  tender-hearted  Benedictine, 
the  fiery  Don  Paolo,  intent  on  battle.  Prof.  Dane,  whose  reforming 
zeal  is  only  tempered  by  anxiety  as  to  his  own  health,  the  chilling, 
worldly-wise  Abbe  Marinier,  and,  guiding  the  others,  their  host, 
Giovanni  Selva,  mystic,  scholar  and  Biblical  critic,  the  writer 
of  a  book  on  the  bases  of  Catholic  theology  in  the  future,  whose 
broad  views  cause  him  to  be  regarded  with  deep-seated  suspicion 
by  the  ultra-orthodox.  Selva  is  married  to  a  converted  Dutch 
Protestant,  who  lives  with  her  husband  in  the  closest  religious 
and  intellectual  intimacy,  and  it  is  clear  the  author  has  intended 
his  very  charming  picture  of  their  domestic  life  to  be  a  type  of  ‘‘  the 
lilied  blossom  of  Christian  wedlock,”  and  Selva  himself  as  his  beau 
ideal  of  a  Christian  scholar.  It  is  agreed  that  the  proposed  move¬ 
ment  is  to  be  primarily  an  intellectual  one,  and  it  is  reserved  for 
the  cynical  Abbe  Marinier  to  put  his  finger  on  the  w’eak  spot  in 
the  proposals  with  the  interrogation  :  — 
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I  “  It  is  individuals,  Messiahs,  through  whom  science  and  religion 
[  advance.  Is  there  a  Saint  among  you?  Or  can  you  lay  your 
i  hand  on  one?  Then  seize  him  and  send  him  on  his  way.  Fiery 
eloquence,  burning  charity,  tw'o  or  three  little  miracles  .... 

1  and  your  ^Messiah  will  do  more  than  all  the  rest  of  you  put 
I  together.” 

I  No  one  save  Don  Clemente  suspected  that  the  predestined  Saint 
I  was  at  that  moment  waiting  humbly  in  the  garden  below ,  having 

'  come  as  companion  to  the  Benedictine  from  the  neighbouring 

monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica,  where,  known  only  as  Benedetto, 

I  he  had  lodged  for  three  years  in  the  guest-house,  and  had  earned 
^  bis  coarse  vegetarian  fare  and  rough  accommodation  by  digging  in 
the  monastery  garden.  To  Don  Clemente  alone  was  known  the 
extent  of  his  austerities,  the  depth  of  his  repentance,  and  the 
t  latent  powers  for  good  that  had  as  yet  found  no  adequate  sphere 
of  action. 

Readers  of  Fogazzaro’s  earlier  novels  will  recognise  in  Piero 
^  Maironi,  the  Saint,  the  son  of  the  Don  Franco  Maironi  who,  in 
the  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,  gives  his  life  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
while  he  himself  is  the  hero  of  the  Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno.  For 
-  those  who  have  not  read  the  preceding  volumes  it  should  be 
explained  that  his  wife  being  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  Maironi,  artist 
and  dreamer,  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  woman  separated 
from  her  husband,  Jeanne  Dessalle,  who  professed  agnostic 
=  opinions.  Becalled  to  a  sense  of  his  faith  and  his  honour  by  an 
interview  with  his  wife,  who  sent  for  him  on  her  death-bed,  he 
was  plunged  in  remorse,  and  disappeared  wholly  from  the  know- 
;  ledge  of  friends  and  relatives  after  depositing  in  the  hands  of  a 
venerable  priest,  Don  Giuseppe  Flores,  a  sealed  paper  describing 
I  a  prophetic  vision  concerning  his  life  that  had  largely  contributed 
to  his  conversion.  Three  years  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
I  between  the  close  of  the  Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno  and  the  opening 
s  of  II  Santo,  when  Maironi  is  revealed  under  the  name  of  Bene- 
:  detto,  purified  of  his  sins  by  a  life  of  prayer  and  emaciated  by  the 

severity  of  his  mortifications,  while  Jeanne  Dessalle,  listless  and 
miserable,  is  w’andering  round  Europe  with  Noemi  D’Arxel,  sister 
to  Maria  Selva,  hoping  against  hope  for  the  reappearance  of  her 
former  lover.  In  the  Selvas’  garden  the  two  come  face  to  face 
for  a  dramatic  moment.  The  incident  only  hastens  Maironi’s 
public  career,  for  he  is  driven  from  Subiaco  to  hide  himself  in 
the  little  mountain  village  of  Jenne,  there  to  be  acclaimed  by  the 
populace  as  a  wonder-working  Saint.  The  rest  of  the  book  tells 
of  his  apostolate  among  the  poor  and  the  unbelieving,  of  his  trials 
and  sufferings,  of  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  him,  of  the  intrigues 
of  which  he  is  the  victim,  and,  as  a  secondary  theme,  of  the 
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gradual  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  Jeanne  Dessalle  and 
the  transformation  of  her  sensual  passion  into  a  purified  affection. 
The  book  closes  with  the  death  of  the  Saint,  Jeanne  kneeling 
beside  him  and  kissing  the  crucifix  which  with  his  last  strength 
he  holds  towards  her. 

Saintship  in  Catholic  phraseology  implies  a  far  more  definite 
thing  than  among  non-Catholics,  and  the  title  Fogazzaro  has 
chosen  for  his  novel  is  in  itself  a  challenge.  Has  he,  or  has  he 
not,  drawn  a  portrait  of  a  true  Saint  such  as  the  Church  might 
canonise  after  death?  Such  is  the  question  raised  by  every 
Italian  critic  of  the  book,  and  while  the  Civilta  Cattolica  and  its 
school  respond  with  an  indignant  “  No,”  the  Liberal-Catholics, as 
represented  by  the  Rassegna  Nazionale ,  are  emphatic  in  an 
affirmative  sense.  Among  ourselves  the  problem  will  suggest 
itself  rather  as  of  a  literary  than  a  theological  interest,  and  we 
shall  only  care  to  know  whether  the  author  has  created  a  con¬ 
vincing  and  sympathetic  personality.  Sanctity  has  been  described 
as  genius  in  religion,  and  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  has  recently 
suggested  that  Saints  may  be  the  only  true  men  of  genius.  From 
this  point  of  view  one  can  appreciate  the  hardness  of  the  task 
that  Fogazzaro  has  set  himself  to  accomplish  in  the  delineation 
of  Benedetto.  To  represent  a  man  whose  gaze  is  set  unalterably 
on  the  world  beyond,  wffiose  faith  is  translated  into  purest  charity 
in  his  intercourse  with  man,  and  whose  daily  life  in  its  humblest 
details  is  in  entire  conformity  with  all  that  as  a  preacher  he  may 
uphold ,  and  to  effect  this  in  so  artistic  a  manner  that  our  petulant 
nature  does  not  recoil  at  the  sight  of  such  human  perfection, 
would  surely  be  the  highest  achievement  at  which  a  novelist 
could  aim.  In  a  very  great  measure  Fogazzaro  has  succeeded  in 
his  almost  impossible  task.  He  has  portrayed  in  Benedetto  a 
pathetic  spiritual  figure  instinct  with  moral  beauty,  and  lifted 
far  above  average  humanity  by  his  utter  detachment  from  material 
things.  Very  skilfully,  and  wdth  the  lightest  of  touches,  the  author 
has  suggested  rather  than  asserted  the  more  supernatural  elements, 
without  which  the  Catholic  Church  raises  no  one  to  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Saints.  Benedetto’s  prophetic  visions  of  his  own  future 
are  only  partially  fulfilled  ;  his  miracles  of  healing,  though  believed 
in  by  the  peasantry,  are  effected  unconsciously,  if  at  all,  and  his 
magnetic  personal  influence  is  only  a  little  beyond  what  all  highly 
endowed  natures  may  exercise.  His  transparent  purity  of  heart, 
his  love  for  the  poor,  his  self-forgetfulness,  do  not  differ  in  kind 
but  only  in  degree  from  those  of  any  really  religious  person. 
The  delicate  point  of  his  relations  with  women  has  been  happily 
solved.  Jeanne,  his  temptress  of  past  years,  he  keeps  sternly 
at  a  distance — one  interview  indeed  she  forces  upon  him,  but  she 
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never  enters  his  presence  again  until  he  is  in  the  agony  of  death. 
Towards  the  little  schoolmistress  at  Jenne,  who  lays  flow'ers  on 
his  threshold,  he  is  all  gentleness,  but  for  the  fine  ladies  who 
intrude  on  him  with  impertinent  curiosity  his  words  are  few. 
He  realises  that  Noemi  d’Arxel  loves  him,  and  will  become  a 
Catholic  for  his  sake,  and  for  a  few  short  weeks  in  ill-health  he 
allows  himself  to  be  tended  by  her  and  her  sister  at  the  Selvas’ 
villa  at  Subiaco ,  but  when  he  finds  that  the  things  of  this  w’orld 
come  between  him  and  his  mission,  that  his  meditations  are  arid 
and  his  power  of  prayer  w  eak ,  he  hurries  away  to  Rome  to  resume 
his  life  of  toil  and  poverty,  in  which  the  body  is  subdued  and  the 
spirit  strengthened.  It  is  through  his  very  sensitiveness  to  suffer¬ 
ing,  his  temptations,  his  moments  of  weakness,  his  sense  of  his 
own  loneliness  and  of  all  that  he  must  surrender,  that  he  remains 
entirely  human,  and  what  the  Italians  themselves  would  call 
simpatico.  There  is  no  touch  of  spiritual  arrogance  in  his  preach¬ 
ing,  outspoken  as  it  is ;  his  addresses  are  on  broad  evangelistic 
lines,  simple  and  direct  in  language,  inspired  by  charity  to  all 
men,  urging  the  need  of  individual  conversion  and  the  futility  of 
outward  observance  without  the  interior  spirit.  It  is  surely  on 
lines  such  as  these  that  many  reformers  within  the  Church  have 
worked,  amid  scorn  and  calumnies  as  unmerited  as  those  that 
befell  Benedetto.  It  has  been  urged  by  various  critics,  both 
Christian  and  agnostic,  that  we  are  only  shown  the  hero’s  sanctity 
in  its  more  every-day  manifestations,  that  the  mystical  union  of 
his  soul  to  God,  and  the  basis  on  which  such  union  rests,  remain 
unrevealed.  Such  critics  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Fogazzaro 
has  written  a  novel,  not  a  text-book  of  mystical  theology. 
There  are  things  beyond  the  talent  of  the  most  imaginative  of 
novelists.  Who  could  invent  a  St.  Teresa  or  a  St.  John  of  the 
Cross?  No  one,  probably,  is  more  conscious  than  the  author  of 
the  limitation  to  his  own  powers  in  this  respect,  or  of  the  retorts 
to  which  his  psychology  of  saintship  lays  him  open.  What  is 
safe  to  assert  is  that  no  contemporary  writer  of  fiction  has  pursued 
the  theme  to  such  inaccessible  heights. 

Artistically,  the  most  engaging  chapters  in  the  book  are  those 
that  tell  of  Benedetto’s  experiences  in  the  little  mountain  village 
of  Jenne,  where  first  he  is  acclaimed  as  a  Saint,  of  the  crow'ds  of 
credulous  peasantry  and  incredulous  sightseers  who  climb  the 
steep  mountain  path  to  visit  him,  of  his  futile  efforts  to  escape 
public  veneration,  of  the  death  of  the  sick  man  brought  to  his  hut 
in  expectation  of  a  miracle,  and  of  the  sudden  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  that  ensued.  Readers  of  the  Piccolo  Hondo  Antico  will 
remember  that  Fogazzaro  is  never  seen  to  so  great  an  advantage 
as  when  depicting  the  daily  incidents  of  peasant  life — it  is  here 
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indeed,  that  his  kinship  with  Manzoni  reveals  itself— and  no  one  ! 
w'ho  has  ever  watched  a  peasant  pilgrimage  in  Italy  but  must  I 
testify  to  the  veracity  of  the  picture.  Fogazzaro  sees  at  once  the  f 
beauty  and  the  pathos  of  the  eager,  unquestioning  faith  of  the  i 
Italian  peasant,  while  admitting  on  how  slender  a  basis  it  often  i 
rests,  and  of  the  genuine  striving  after  an  ideal  that  may  some-  f 
times  find  expression  in  somewhat  childish  demonstrations. 
D’Annunzio,  describing  such  a  scene  in  w’ord-painting  far  more  I 
incisive  than  Fogazzaro  can  command,  would  only  have  seen  the  I 
grotesqueness  of  superstitious  credulity.  I 

The  author  seems  to  me  on  less  sure  ground  w’hen  he  transports  | 
his  Saint  to  Rome.  Labouring  obscurely  among  the  poor  of  the  * 
Trastevere  and  Testaccio  quarters,  he  might  have  remained  the 
ascetic,  picturesque  figure  who  won  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  at 
Jenne,  even  though  his  Benedictine  habit  had  been  taken  from 
him.  But  dragged  into  notoriety,  surrounded  by  clerical  and 
anti-clerical  intrigues,  harassed  by  the  public  authorities,  Bene¬ 
detto  loses  much  of  his  unworldly  aloofness,  and  there  is  somehow 
a  jarring  note  in  the  lengthy  tirade  against  corruption  in  the 
public  service  to  which  he  treats  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

So,  too,  the  long  drawm-out  death  scene,  the  elaborate  farewells,  ' 
the  dying  instructions  to  inconsolable  disciples,  with  Death  wait-  | 
ing  courteously  at  the  threshold  until  the  proper  dramatic  moment  | 
for  his  entry,  is  so  at  variance  wdth  wdiat  we  all  know'  a  death-bed  j 
in  real  life  to  be,  that  the  effect,  in  the  opinion  at  least  of  the  jj. 
unromantic  English  reader,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  ludicrous.  ; 
The  most  vivid  point  of  interest  in  these  later  chapters  is 
undoubtedly  the  meeting  between  Benedetto  and  Pius  X.  It 
suggests,  of  course,  to  every  reader  the  Abbe  Froment’s  audience  [j 
of  Leo  XIII.,  but  except  that  both  interviews  take  place  in  the 
evening  under  conditions  of  secrecy,  there  is  no  real  resemblance 
betw^een  them  Unlike  Zola’s  hero,  Benedetto  has  neither 
favours  to  ask  nor  retractations  to  proffer.  With  all  due  deference 


he  dilates  on  what  he  terms  the  four  evil  spirits  of  the  Church 
at  the  present  day  :  the  spirit  of  falsehood,  the  spirit  of  domination 
among  the  priesthood,  the  spirit  of  avarice,  and  the  spirit  of 
rigidity.  To  all  this  the  Pope  listens  as  the  most  paternal  of 
fathers,  and  as  one  oppressed  by  the  intolerable  burden  of  office, 
and  gravely  points  out  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform.  There 
is  a  melancholy  beauty  in  the  scene — ^^the  ardent  young  reformer 
face  to  face  with  the  saddened,  discouraged  pontiff — but  it  must 
be  confessed  it  scarcely  offers  ground  for  sanguine  expectation 
among  those  Catholics — and  they  are  fairly  numerous — w  ho  belong 
to  the  school  of  Maironi  and  Selva. 

That  the  first  gust  of  controversy  having  exhausted  itself,  II 
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Santo  will  take  its  place  in  Italian  literature  as  a  book  at  once 
of  great  literary  charm  and  of  high  moral  purpose,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  Eevealed  through  the  utterances  of  the  leading 
characters,  Benedetto,  Selva,  Don  Clemente,  it  is  permeated  with 
a  very  beautiful  idealism  that  compels  our  sympathy  and  lifts  the 
reader  to  a  purer  atmosphere.  Italy’s  gloomy  and  powerful  poet, 
Arturo  Graf,  whose  own  religious  attitude  is  reported  to  have 
undergone  a  recent  modification  in  a  Christian  direction,  describes 
it  (Nuova  Antologia,  Dec.  1st)  as  not  only  a  book  of  faith,  but 
a  book  of  high  and  overflowing  poetry ,  and  declares  that  men  will 
read  it,  drawn  thereto  by  an  imperious  craving  for  spiritual  life. 
Fogazzaro  has  made  a  pow^erful  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
Italian  people  not  to  be  content  to  profess  a  merely  formal  and 
conventional  creed ,  but  to  cultivate  with  the  intellect,  no  less  than 
with  the  will ,  a  faith  that  shall  be  as  a  vitalising  powder  penetrat¬ 
ing  their  whole  lives.  The  appeal  is  to  the  laity  for  greater 
independence  of  thought,  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  a  more 
serious  purpose  in  life ;  to  the  clergy  for  wider  tolerance,  a  more 
ethical  teaching,  a  more  perfect  disinterestedness.  Many  symp¬ 
toms  }X)int  to  a  revival  of  practical  Christianity  among  the 
Catholics  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  not  the  least  significant 
of  these  being  the  extraordinary  demand  for  the  cheap  Gospels 
now  being  issued  in  tens  of  thousands  by  the  Society  of  St. 
Jerome.  To  these  signs  of  the  times  must  be  added  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  novel  before  us,  a  reception  which  of  itself  guar¬ 
antees  some  measure  of  success  to  that  spiritual  aw’akening  of  the 
nation  w’hich  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  poet  and  patriot,  dreams  of 
effecting. 


Virginia  M.  Crawford 
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The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  brought  to  a  close  a 
lengthy  period  of  great  and  purely  Continental  wars.  These  wars 
were  fought  for  a  great  purpose.  They  effected  the  unity  of 
Germany  and  also  of  Italy,  the  relations  existing  between  the 
Continental  Great  Powers  were  completely  rearranged,  and  the 
chief  consequence  of  that  rearrangement  was  that  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  Continental  Powers  had  to  be  ceded  by  France  to 
Germany.  During  the  thirty-five  years  following  the  great  Franco- 
German  struggle,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  kept  peace 
among  themselves.  The  Eusso-Turkish  War  of  1877,  the  Servo- 
Bulgarian  War  of  1885,  and  the  Turco-Greek  War  of  1897  hardly 
affected  the  relations  betw-een  the  Continental  Great  Powers. 
These  w^ars,  although  they  were  fought  on  European  soil,  were  for 
all  practical  purposes  as  much  colonial  and  extra-European  wars 
as  were  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  our  own  South  African 
War  of  1900,  and  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  national  forces  on  the  Continent, 
ending  with  the  Franco-German  War,  seemed  to  have  brought  an 
element  of  permanence  and  stability,  almost  finality,  into  the 
formerly  so  unstable  political  situation  on  the  Continent.  Since 
1871,  the  centre  of  political  interest  and  of  political  danger  lay  no 
longer  in  Europe,  but  sometimes  in  America,  sometimes  in  Asia, 
sometimes  in  Africa.  Continental  politics  were,  frankly  tedious, 
and  the  peaceful  development  of  this  country  was  almost  per¬ 
manently  threatened  through  the  extra-European  ambitions  of 
the  various  Continental  Powers  w^hich  found  no  scope  for  expan¬ 
sion  in  Europe. 

The  late  Russo-Japanese  War  would  appear  to  have  ended 
the  chapter  of  colonial  wars  and  Continental  peace.  Appar¬ 
ently,  we  stand  before  a  period  during  which  the  relations  between 
the  great  Continental  Powers  may  again  be  considerably  modified, 
and  perhaps  completely  recast.  During  the  next  few  years,  the 
map  of  Europe  may  undergo  considerable  alteration  through  one 
or  several  great  Continental  wars. 

A  great  European  struggle  appears,  no  doubt,  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  this  country  from  the  point  of  view'  of  the 
shopkeeper  and  of  the  superficial  politician  who  speculates  from 
day  to  day,  but  w'hether  such  a  struggle  and  the  rearrangement 
following  it  will  ultimately  be  of  benefit  or  of  incalculable  dis¬ 
advantage  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  will  probably  depend 
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on  the  armed  power  of  this  country,  and  upon  the  wisdom  and 
energy  with  which  that  power  is  wielded  by  our  statesmen.  The 
present  political  position  on  the  Continent  is  exceedingly  grave  and 
disquieting,  and  in  the  following  an  attempt  will  be  made  at 
analysing  it,  at  making  a  forecast  of  the  consequences  to  which 
it  may  give  rise,  at  showing  that  this  country  holds  at  the 
present  moment  the  fate  of  the  Continent  in  its  hands,  and  at 
sketching  out  the  duties  which  Great  Britain  owes  to  herself  and 
to  other  nations  with  regard  to  Continental  affairs. 

The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  created  a  pow’erful  and 
united  Germany  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  Bismarck’s  skill, 
aided  by  the  natural  course  and  drift  of  political  events,  caused 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  to  gravitate  towards  Germany.  Austria- 
Hungary  felt  threatened  by  Russia,  Italy  felt  threatened  by 
France.  Both  Powers  turned  to  Germany  for  protection,  and 
both  became  the  supporters,  one  might  almost  say  the  satellites, 
of  Germany.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  supported  Prussia 
in  her  struggle  with  Austria-Hungary  and  France  rather  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  Western  neighbour  weakened  than  unduly 
strengthened.  Therefore,  she  observed  with  dislike  and  distrust 
the  rapid  and  marvellous  increase  of  Germany’s  power,  and  logi¬ 
cally  she  became  the  defender  of  France  in  order  to  prevent  Ger¬ 
many  from  becoming  all-powerful  on  the  Continent.  The  Dual 
Alliance  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but 
even  before  the  Dual  Alliance  was  formally  concluded,  Russia 
was  determined,  as  Germany  found  out  in  1875,  not  to  allow 
France  to  be  further  weakened.  That  determination  constituted 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  safety  of  France.  Ever  since  1871, 
but  especially  since  1875,  when  Russia  prevented  a  German  attack 
upon  France,  Bismarck  had  reckoned  with  the  possibility  that 
Germany  might  have  to  fight  France  and  Russia  simultaneously. 
Thus,  since  1871,  Europe  became  divided  into  two  vast  military 
camps. 

The  two  groups  of  Powers  opposed  to  one  another  had  almost 
the  same  number  of  soldiers  and  of  guns,  almost  the  same  arms 
and  tactics,  and  almost  equal  wealth  and  naval  strength.  There¬ 
fore,  the  States  of  both  groups  considered  the  risk  of  a  collision 
between  them  so  great  that  both  were  unwdlling  to  break  the 
peace.  The  German  camp  and  the  Franco-Russian  camp  being 
considered  by  many  to  be  about  equally  strong,  an  almost  perfect 
balance  of  power  was  established  on  the  Continent,  and  owdng  to 
this  almost  perfect  balance  of  power,  a  European  war  among  the 
Great  Powers  had  become  almost  impossible,  and  their  armaments 
seemed  ridiculous  and  unnecessary.  In  consequence  of  this 
balancing  of  the  military  forces  maintained  on  the  Continent  of 
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Europe,  the  diplomats  of  the  two  groups  alternately  tried  to  dra\v  I 
Great  Britain  into  their  combination  in  order  to  use  her  as  an  I  t' 
auxiliary ,  and  thus  to  secure  the  superiority  over  the  rival  combina-  I  b 
tion  ;  they  gave  scope  to  their  ambitions  outside  of  Europe  in  I  s 
countless  colonial  enterprises,  and  they  occupied  themselves  in  I  1 
endeavouring  to  weaken  the  rival  group  by  sowing  discord  among  1  ^ 
its  members,  and  especially  by  trying  to  bring  them  into  collision  I 
with  third  Powers.  The  greater  skill  and  the  greater  activity,  or  I  * 
perhaps  the  greater  unscrupulousness,  in  these  attempts  at  causing  I 
mischief,  were  evinced  by  the  diplomats  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  I 
and  especially  by  the  diplomats  of  Germany.  France  and  Great  I 
Britain  were  alienated  from  one  another,  and  were  repeatedly  1 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  w'ar  over  some  suitable  colonial  object  of  I 
contention  which  had  been  baited  by  what  is  technically  called  I 
a  “  friendly  ”  Power.  Eussia  and  Great  Britain  were  cleverly  set  I 
against  one  another  over  India  or  China,  and  numerous  “  irrecon-  I 
cilable  differences”  were  skilfully  created  between  them.  By  sap  I 
and  mine,  Bismarck  and  his  successors  endeavoured  to  weaken  1 
and  to  destroy  the  purely  defensive  position  occupied  by  Eussia  I 
and  France,  and  to  cause  the  downfall  of  these  countries.  I 

Since  1871,  it  was  Bismarck’s  deliberate  and  confessed  aim  to  I 
isolate  France,  and  to  weaken  all  those  Powers  which  possibly  I 
might  support  France  against  Germany.  Among  these  Powers  I 
Eussia  stood  foremost,  and  the  Eusso-Turkish  War  of  1877  was  I 

Eussia ’s  reward  for  her  services  to  France  in  1875,  for  it  can  be  I 

proved  that  the  Eusso-Turkish  War  was  brought  about  by  Bis-  1 
marck.  The  Anglo-French  estrangement  over  various  colonial  I 
questions,  and  the  Anglo-Eussian  troubles  in  Central  Asia  also  I 
were  largely  brought  about  by  Bismarck’s  hand.  After  all,  it  was  I 
only  natural  that  Bismarck  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  great  and  I 
at  first ,  perhaps ,  somewhat  precarious  position  which  he  had  con-  I 
quered  for  Germany  by  weakening  all  possible  future  enemies  of  | 
his  country.  That  policy  was  particularly  necessary  during  the  I 
time  when  Germany  was  financially  exhausted  through  her  wars,  I 

and  when  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  of  too  recent  a  date  to  I 

appear  quite  assured.  However,  the  solidification  of  the  Imperial  I 
institutions  of  Germany,  the  creation  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Ger-  I 

many’s  rapid  advance  in  prosperity,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  I 

German  population  and  the  still  more  rapid  increase  of  the  German  I 
army,  soon  gave  to  Germany  such  an  enormous  military  prepon-  I 

derance  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that  she  no  longer  had  to  I 

fear  an  attack  from  any  quarter,  for  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  I 
years  the  balance  of  powder  had  turned  very  distinctly  in  Germany’s 
favour.  Therefore,  some  years  ago,  the  late  Field-Marshal  Count 
Waldersee,  who  was  designed  to  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  ' 
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the  armies  of  Germany  in  case  of  war,  declared  at  a  military  club, 
before  a  number  of  officers,  that  Germany  was  strong  enough 
single-handed  to  hold  her  own  against  France  and  Kussia  com¬ 
bined.  That  opinion  was  shared  at  the  time  by  many  German 
Generals. 

The  boundless  confidence  which  Germany  had  in  her  military 
strength  may  be  seen  from  the  detailed  plans  which  were  drafted 
by  the  German  General  Staff  for  a  possible  war  with  Eussia.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reliable  information,  the  German  army  w^as  not  merely 
to  occupy  some  fruitful  districts  in  Western  Eussia  and  gradually 
to  weaken  that  country ,  as  Great  Britain  and  France  had  done  in 
the  Crimean  War,  but  the  German  forces  were  to  advance  directly 
upon  St.  Petersburg.  This  daring  plan  was  drawn  up,  although 
German  diplomacy  considered  it  a  certainty  that  in  case  of  a 
Russo-German  war,  France  w'ould  come  to  Eussia’s  assistance. 
From  the  strong  defensive  positions  which  have  been  prepared 
everywhere  in  Alsace-Lorraine ,  which  have  converted  that  country 
into  a  huge  prepared  battle-field,  and  from  the  powerful  forti¬ 
fications  along  the  w'hole  of  the  Ehine,  from  Wesel  on  the  Dutch 
frontier  down  to  a  spot  opposite  Basle  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  it 
appears  that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  France  and  Eussia,  Germany 
contemplates  acting  at  first  towards  France  on  the  defensive  and 
attacking  Eussia,  and  that  she  means,  after  having  crushed 
Russia,  to  throw  herself  upon  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Germany  considered  herself 
militarily  strong  enough  in  case  of  need  single-handed  to  meet 
France  and  Eussia  combined,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
she  could,  in  case  of  a  war  against  France  and  Eussia,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  reckon  upon  the  unconditional  support 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  Germany  has  ever  since  1871,  but 
especially  during  the  last  tw^enty  years,  persistently  endeavoured 
to  weaken  France  and  Eussia,  although  these  Powers  did  not 
threaten  Germany, and  were  considered  by  Germany  as  Powers 
little  to  be  feared. 

In  spite  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  Emperor,  Germany  pursues 
on  the  whole  a  sober  national  policy.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
possibly  assume  that  Germany  endeavoured  to  bring  France  and 
Russia  into  collision  with  third  Powers  and  to  cause  the  downfall 
of  these  countries  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  watching  a  big  fight. 
Hence,  we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  Germany,  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  weaken  France  and  Eussia,  whom  she  thought  her  inferiors 
in  strength,  pursued  some  definite  and  important  political  aim. 
What  is  that  aim? 

If  Germany  had  been  satisfied  wdth  the  status  quo  which  the 
war  of  1870-71  had  created,  she  would  have  welcomed  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  that  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  which  came  I 
into  being  soon  after  the  war,  for  that  balance  of  power  was  the  ! 
best  possible  guarantee  against  the  outbreak  of  another  European  I 
war.  If  she  had  been  bent  on  peace,  and  on  the  preservation  o(  . 
the  position  which  she  had  gained  in  the  world ,  she  would  have  { 
seen  in  the  counterpoise  of  the  Franco-Eussian  Alliance  a  most  * 
desirable  means  of  curbing  the  ambitions  of  her  own  military  men 
and  of  her  militant  statesmen.  The  fact  that  Germany,  ever  since  * 
the  war  of  1871,  constantly  endeavoured  to  cause  the  downfall 
of  France  and  Eussia,  and  to  destroy  that  balance  of  powder  which 
ensured  peace  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  give  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  especially  to  herself,  a  decided  military  superiority 
in  Europe,  shows  that  Germany  w^as  not  satisfied  with  her  great 
position,  that  she  found  irksome  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
balance  of  power,  that  she  wished  to  have  her  elbows  free.  Yet 
she  did  not  fear  the  two  Powers  which  were  distinctly  inferior  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  fact  that  Germany  has  for  many 
years  worked  and  plotted  to  destroy  the  strength  of  Eussia  and 
France ,  two  countries  which  Germany  considered  she  could  easily 
defeat  with  the  help  of  her  allies,  and  possibly  even  without  their 
help,  proves — unless  we  believe  that  Germany  has,  since  1871, 
pursued  a  policy  of  wanton  and  criminal  intrigue — that  Germany’s 
political  aims  are  such  as  to  cause  her  to  believe  that,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  her  ambitions ,  she  would  meet  with  the  opposition  not  only 
of  France  and  Eussia  ,  but  even  with  that  of  her  allies.  Germany’s 
constant  attempts  to  involve  France  and  Eussia  in  war  with  third 
parties  prove  that  Germany’s  policy  is  a  policy  of  conquest,  not  a 
policy  of  preservation. 

Modern  Germany,  Prusso-Germany,  has  become  great  by  con¬ 
quest.  The  Hohenzollerns,  who  originally  ruled  a  small  Slavonic 
country  outside  the  borders  of  Germany  proper,  gradually  forced 
their  way  into  Germany;  they  subjected,  one  by  one,  German 
States  and  Provinces  to  themselves,  and  they  have  at  last  become  i 
the  recognised  champions  of  Germanism,  not  only  among  the 
Germans  in  Germany,  but  among  the  Germans  in  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  as  well.  Many  years  ago,  when  Germany  was  merely  a 
geographical  expression,  when  there  existed  only  a  chaotic  and 
incoherent  mass  of  German-speaking  States,  but  no  German 
State  and  no  German  nation,  the  poet  Arndt,  in  his  celebrated 
song,  said  that  all  those  countries  belonged  to  Germany  where 
German  was  spoken.  This  ancient  song  is  now  the  most  popular 
song  in  Germany,  and  it  has  become  the  battle-song  of  Pan- 
Germanism.  It  is  daily  sung  all  over  the  country,  and  it  has  com¬ 
pletely  ousted  the  “  Watch  on  the  Ehine  ”  and  the  Prussian  j 
Anthem,  which  no  longer  are  considered  to  be  up-to-date.  The 
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great  German  public,  not  unnaturally,  considers  that  the  Germans 
i  who  live  outside  of  Germany  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  joined  to 

i  Prusso-Germany ;  that  it  is  an  anomaly  that  millions  of  Germans 

1  should  live  under  what  all  Germans  consider  to  be  alien  rule  in 

[  Austria-Hungary  and  in  Switzerland.  Besides,  it  has  not  been 

i  forgotten,  and  it  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  that  Switzerland  and 
t  Holland  were,  at  one  time,  German  countries  which  cut  them- 
]  !  selves  adrift  from  ancient  Germany.  Therefore,  Germany  has, 
s  '  no  doubt,  an  excellent  sentimental  and  historic,  though  a  bad 
1  legal,  claim  to  the  possession  of  both  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

1  However,  Germany  is  guided  in  her  foreign  policy  not  by  sen- 

3  timental  and  historic  considerations,  but  by  reasons  of  practical 
^  advantage.  She  wishes  to  expand,  as  all  vigorous  and  growing 

t  nations  do,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  glory  as  in  order  to 

e  secure  outlets  for  her  abundant  population  and  in  order  to  add 

t  to  her  strength  and  to  increase  her  wealth.  At  the  same  time, 

a  she  cannot  altogether  disregard  German  national  sentiment  in  the 
y  (  pursuit  of  a  foreign  policy  which  may  lead  to  war,  for  her  army 
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is  a  national  army. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  considerations,  which  guide  Germany  in 
her  foreign  policy,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Eussia  and  France 
possess  httle  that  Germany  has  reason  to  covet.  A  war  with 
France  for  the  possession  of  the  French  colonies,  or  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Meuse,  would  be  unprofitable,  and  would  be  distinctly 
unpopular  in  Germany.  It  is  true  that  Toul  and  Verdun  were  at 
one  time  in  German  hands,  but  the  population  of  that  district  is 
thoroughly  French.  Such  a  war  would  not  raise  the  popular  eu- 
thusiasm  in  Germany  which  at  once  arose  when  Germany  went 
to  war  with  France  in  1870  with  the  intention  of  reconquering 
German  Strassburg  and  regaining  a  large  German  population  in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

A  great  war  waged  with  the  object  of  conquering  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Eussia,  or  of  taking  another  slice  of  Poland,  would 
be  still  more  unprofitable  and  still  more  unpopular.  The  Baltic 
provinces,  although  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  to  be  found 
in  them,  have  little  value,  and  Germany  has  already  more  Poles 
than  she  wishes  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  war  for  breaking  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  taking  her  commerce  and  her  colonies,  or  for  con¬ 
quering  Holland  or  Switzerland,  or  for  joining  the  German  parts 
of  Austria-Hungary  to  Germany,  would  powerfully  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  masses,  and  such  a  war  would  not  only  be 
immensely  popular  all  over  Germany,  but  it  would,  if  successful, 
be  exceedingly  profitable  to  that  country.  As  the  German  fleet 
is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  challenge  the  British  Navy,  and  as 
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France  is  not  prepared  to  place  her  fleet  at  Germany’s  disposal,  it 
is  evident  that  Germany’s  expansionist  ambitions  should  logically 
be  directed,  at  least  at  present,  towards  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria-Hungary . 

The  possession  of  Holland  would  give  to  Germany  5,500,000 
industrious  and  wealthy  citizens,  some  valuable  colonies  and  coaling 
stations ,  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine ,  the  control  of  the  port  of  Ant¬ 
werp  by  the  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  which  at 
present  belong  to  Holland.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  possession  of 
Holland  would  give  to  Germany  a  number  of  excellent  harbours, 
of  which  she  stands  greatly  in  need,  both  for  her  navy  and  for 
her  merchant  marine,  and  she  w’ould,  at  the  same  time,  obtain 
a  most  valuable  strategical  position  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  if  ever  she  should  wish  to  strike  at  this  country.  If  Ger¬ 
many  could  place  her  fleet  into  the  Dutch  harbours,  only  six 
hours  of  sailing  would  separate  the  German  army  from  our  shores. 

The  possession  of  Switzerland  would  profit  Germany  but  little 
from  the  economic  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Switzerland  is  an  important  strategical  centre 
both  for  the  defence  of  Germany  and  for  an  attack  upon  France 
and  Italy.  Switzerland  is  like  a  powerful  fortress  able  to  dominate 
the  South  of  France  and  the  North  of  Italy.  Lastly,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  chiefly  German  part  of  Austria-Hungary  would  give 
to  Germany  20,000,000  new  citizens  and  some  excellent  harbours 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  possession  of  these  Germany 
might  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  Constantinople. 

If  Germany  and  Austria  should  be  joined  together,  and  no  doubt 
they  could  be  united,  owing  to  the  powerful  Germanic  element, 
and  the  strong  Philo-German  movement ,  in  Austria — the  Austrian 
Germans  sing  “  The  Watch  on  the  Ehine  ”  and  “  Deutschland, 
Deutschland  fiber  Alles  ”  as  loudly,  and  perhaps  even  more  loudly, 
than  do  even  the  Germans  themselves — the  Greater  German 
Empire  would  rival  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  might  soon 
exceed  it.  A  German  Empire  stretching  across  Europe  from 
Hamburg  to  Trieste  would  dominate  not  only  the  Continent  of 
Europe  but  Asia  Minor  as  well.  Such  an  Empire  would  be  able  to 
threaten  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and  India,  and  it  might  legiti¬ 
mately  aspire  to  the  domination  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  of  North  Africa. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  policy  of  Germany,  not  the  policy 
of  the  Pan-Germanic  League,  cannot  have  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Germany  is  seriously  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  Holland. 
Whilst  the  German  Emperor  has  made  the  warmest  advances  to 
the  present  Queen  of  Holland,  and  has  done  everything  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himself  with  the  leading  Dutch  people,  his  Government 
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I  has,  at  the  expense  of  many  millions,  built  the  Dortrnund-Ems 
Canal,  with  the  avowed  object  of  diverting  the  Ehine  traffic  from 
the  Dutch  harbours  to  Emden,  a  town  which  lies  close  to  the 
Dutch  frontier.  The  harbour  of  Emden,  which  was  opened  only 
in  1901,  has  proved  so  prosperous  and  so  effective  in  drawing  the 
stream  of  traffic  away  from  Holland  that  it  is  to  be  immensely 
’  enlarged,  and  a  scheme  for  effecting  this  enlargement  will  very 
shortly  be  laid  before  the  Prussian  Diet.  By  the  construction  of 
‘  the  Rhine-Ems  Canal,  by  preferential  railway  rates,  and,  if  needs 
I  ije  by  still  more  drastic  measures,  Germany  intends  to  damage 
'  the  very  valuable  through  traffic  of  Holland  w'hich  contributes 
i  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  that  country ,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force 
Holland  into  a  Customs  union  with  Germany ,  which  would  be  the 
first  step  towards  an  organic  union  with  that  country.  Those  who 
;  doubt  that  this  is  Germany’s  plan  will  find  an  ample  confirmation 

Iof  these  views  in  the  official  arguments  which  were  raised  w'hen 
the  construction  of  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal  was  decided  upon, 
and  in  the  numerous  inspired  utterances  of  the  leading  semi- 
j  official  papers,  such  as  Die  Grenzhoten,  which,  from  time  to 
i  time,  have  appeared. 

Holland  is  a  pear  which  may  gradually  ripen  and  then  fall  into 
Germany’s  lap  without  much  exertion.  Germany  need  therefore 
be  in  no  hurry  if  she  wishes  to  acquire  Holland,  es^xicially  as  it 
will  be  wiser  to  gain  her  by  gradual  economic  pressure  than  by 
the  violence  of  war.  Besides,  the  possession  of  Holland  will  not 
help  Germany  much  in  acquiring  the  Austrian  domain.  On  the 
contrary,  the  precipitate  acquisition  of  Holland  would  not  only 
cause  lasting  dissatisfaction  wdth  German  rule  in  the  Netherlands, 
but  such  a  step  might  also  bring  Germany  into  collision  with 
Great  Britain,  and  such  a  collision  w'ould  prove  absolutely 
disastrous  for  Germany’s  commerce  and  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Germany  should  succeed  in  joining  Austria 
to  herself  in  some  form  or  other,  and  if  she  should  also  succeed  in 
placing  a  Prussian  Prince  on  the  Hungarian  throne— this  is  said 
to  be  a  fa\ourite  plan  of  the  present  Ernpc'ror,  who  would  like 
to  see  one  of  his  sons  become  the  ruler  of  Hungary — Germany 
would  b('come  so  immensely  powerful  and  acquire  so  great  a 
prestige  on  the  C’ontinent  that  she  might  occiqiy  Holland  without 
causing  much  commotion  in  the  world. 

At  present,  Germany  has  60,000,000  inhabitants,  whilst  France, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  second  strongest  military  Power  in 
Europe,  has  40,000,000  inhabitants.  If,  through  the  acquisition 
of  the  larger  part  of  Austria,  the  poj)ulation  of  Germany  should 
increase  to  80,000,000,  France  would  militarily,  and  probably 
economically  as  well,  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  second  or  third-class 
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Power  as  compared  with  Germany.  She  would  become  another 
Belgium,  and  would  no  longer  be  an  effective  counterpoise  against 
Germany,  and  if  Germany,  after  having  strengthened  herself  by 
the  absorption  of  Austria,  should  proceed  to  the  acquisition  of 
Holland  and  perhaps  of  Belgium  as  well,  France,  single-handed, 
would  be  powerless  to  resist ,  and  she  could  do  no  more  than  raise 
a  feeble  and  ineffectual  protest  against  Germany’s  encroachments. 
To  avoid  any  commotion ,  Germany  might  agree  with  France  upon 
a  division  of  Belgium  and  Holland  between  the  two  countries,  a 
division  which,  in  reality,  would  only  mean  that  Germany  would 
“lend”  Belgium  to  France  until  the  latter  wmuld  receive 
Germany’s  notice  to  quit. 

From  the  foregoing  short  sketch  it  appears  that  Germany  has 
practically  no  inducement  whatever  for  attacking  either  France  or 
Russia,  because  neither  Power  possesses  anything  which  makes 
such  an  attack  worth  Germany’s  w^hile.  It  further  appears  that 
Germany  never  had  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  Franco-Eussiau 
attack,  seeing  that  the  forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance  were  stronger 
than  those  of  the  Dual  Alliance  before  Russia  was  crippled  in  Asia. 
Lastly,  it  appears  that  Germany’s  true  interests  lie,  at  least  for 
the  present,  perhaps  not  so  much  in  gaining  the  command  of  the 
sea  and  acquiring  by  force  Great  Britain’s  commerce  and  colonies, 
as  in  making  her  position  on  the  Continent  all-pow’’erf  ul  and  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  secure.  She  can  do  so  by  greatly  increasing  her 
population,  and,  with  her  population,  her  armed  strength.  Backed 
by  a  greatly  increased  army,  she  can  easily  acquire  the  harbours 
which  she  lacks,  for  her  present  harbours  have  not  sufficient  space 
to  accommodate  the  enormous  fleet  which  she  is  building.  When 
Germany  once  has  from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  inhabitants,  a 
standing  army  of  1,000,000,  and  a  war  army  of  5,000,000  men,  and 
a  large  number  of  excellent  harbours ;  in  short,  when  her  position 
on  the  Continent  is  absolutely  secure  against  her  neighbours,  she 
can  with  her  flourishing  industries  soon  build  a  fleet  sufficiently 
strong  to  defeat  the  British  Navy.  An  industrial  population  of 
100,000,000  Germans  must  necessarily  have  a  larger  purse  than 
an  industrial  population  of  40,000,000  Englishmen.  Imperial 
federation  and  the  drawing  together  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  seems  likely  to  take  place,  and  which  prob¬ 
ably  would  follow  the  creation  of  a  Greater  Germany  dominating 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  may  frustrate  Germany’s  maritime 
ambitions. 

If  Germany  should  become  the  ruler  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
Great  Britain  would  become  the  outpost  and  the  sentinel  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom.  She  would  have  to  be  in  constant  readiness  for  war, 
watching  with  sleepless  vigilance  a  gigantic  and  aggressive  military 
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and  naval  Power,  ruling  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  she  would 
have  ever  to  be  prepared  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  formidable  and 
sudden  German  attack.  Great  Britain’s  post  would  be  a  post  of 
honour,  but  her  position,  though  exceedingly  honourable,  would 
be  very  far  from  being  either  profitable  or  comfortable.  In  fact. 
Great  Britain  would  have  to  face  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
prevailed  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  a  German  Emperor  ruling  the 
Continent  would  be  a  far  more  firmly  established  sovereign  and  a 
far  more  dangerous  antagonist  than  was  Napoleon  I.,  for  the 
German  Emperor’s  power  would  be  more  solid.  Besides,  there 
would  be  this  great  difference,  that  Great  Britain  was  able  to 
capture  the  trade  of  the  world  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  If  a 
repetition  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  should  be  enacted,  the  trade  of 
the  world  would  be  captured  not  by  Great  Britain  but  by  the 
United  States. 

Not  the  peacefulness  of  William  I.,  or  of  William  II.,  or  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  or  of  Prince  von  Biilow,  or  of  the  German  nation, 
but  the  automatic  action  of  the  balance  of  military  power  in  Europe , 
has  preserved  peace  in  Europe  since  1871,  but  now  the  balance 
of  power,  which  is  the  best,  or  rather  the  only  safeguard  of  peace 
on  the  Continent,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  downfall  of  Eussia. 
For  many  years  to  come ,  Eussia  will  be  unable  actively  to  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  for  her  army  hardly  suffices  to  keep 
order  in  the  ruined,  rebellious,  and  distracted  country,  and  she  has 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  means  for  conducting  a  great  war. 
Besides,  she  has  at  present  not  even  enough  ammunition  in  her 
magazines. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Frederick  the  Great, 
the  prince  of  diplomats,  wTote  in  his  Anti-Machiavel  ; — 

The  tranquillity  of  Europe  rests  principally  upon  the  wise  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  balance  of  power  by  which  the  superior  strength  of  one  State 
is  made  harmless  by  the  countervailing  weight  of  several  united  States. 
In  case  this  equilibrium  should  disappear,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
universal  revolution  will  be  the  result,  and  that  an  enormous  new 
monarchy  will  be  established  upon  the  ruins  of  those  countries  which 
were  too  weak  for  individual  resistance,  and  which  lacked  the  necessary 
.spirit  to  unite  in  time. 

Since  the  remotest  ages  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
occurrence  that  a  European  nation  which  through  warlike  suc¬ 
cesses  had  become  more  powerful  than  its  neighbours,  has 
endeavoured  to  dominate  or  to  rule  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe. 
Borne  at  one  time  succeeded  in  ruling  the  Continent,  and  the 
Roman  mastery  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  naturally  led  to  an 
attack  upon  Great  Britain,  whose  independent  position  seemed 
to  endanger  Eoman  rule  in  Gallia,  the  present  France,  as  we  may 
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read  in  Caesar’s  Bellum  Gallicum.  The  destruction  of  the  balance 
of  power  by  Eome  inevitably  led  to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  I 
Great  Britain,  and  brought  with  it  several  centuries  of  Koman 
rule  in  this  country,  and  history  will  probably  repeat  itself,  if 
Europe,  or  at  least  the  larger  part  of  Central  Europe,  should  again  1 
be  subjected  to  one  master.  j 

An  independent  and  powerful  Great  Britain  is,  and  always  must 
be,  a  danger  to  a  Power  which  rules  the  larger  part  of  the  Con-  i; 
tinent,  or  which  aspires  to  ruling  it.  Hence,  when  Spain  under 
Philip  II.,  and  France  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.,  strove 
to  destroy  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  and  to  establish  = 
a  world  empire,  they  felt  threatened,  or  at  least  impeded,  in  their  I 
freedom  of  action ,  by  the  existence  of  this  country  and  by  its  inde-  ; 
pendence.  Therefore,  they  attacked  it,  and  if  we  study  our  history 
we  shall  find  that  our  greatest  wars  during  the  last  three  centuries  |t 
had  to  be  fought  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  If  Germany  should  rule  the  Continent,  or  aspire  to  ,1 
ruling  the  Continent,  the  war  against  Napoleon  I.  may  have  to  be  |i 
fought  over  again,  and  we  may  have  to  call  in  the  United  States  |! 
to  redress  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  ' 

William  II.  is  said  to  be  ambitious,  and  to  be  exceedingly  I 
anxious  to  be  an  “augmenter  of  the  country,”  as  were  all  the  I 
Hohenzollerns.  His  restless  activity  seems  to  confirm  the  esti  ij 
mate  of  him  wEich  is  generally  held.  However,  even  if  Germany  ! 
had  a  most  unambitious  ruler,  she  might,  and  very  possibly  would,  j 
endeavour  to  utilise  the  great  opportunities  which  have  been  { 

created  by  the  breakdown  of  the  balance  of  power.  After  all,  | 

history  is  made  not  so  much  by  great  and  ambitious  men  as  by  | 
average  men  wdio  use  great  opportunities,  or  rather,  history  is  I 
made  by  great  opportunities  and  by  those  irresistible  currents 
which  are  created  by  these  opportunities,  and  which  are  apt  to  I 
sweep  rulers  and  ruled  off  their  feet.  Ij 

The  existence  of  exceedingly  strong  and  exceedingly  aggressive  F 
expansionist  tendencies  among  the  leading  men  and  among  the  f! 
broad  masses  of  Germany  cannot  be  denied.  The  fact  that  the  I 
rulers  of  Germay  have  for  many  years  past  deliberately  worked  i 
for  a  reunion  with  Austria  and  for  the  acquisition  of  Holland  I 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  probable  that  Germany’s  rulers  may  I 
consider  that  the  best  way  to  the  acquisition  of  maritime  prepon-  L 
derance  lies  via  Holland,  and  that  the  best  wmy  to  Holland  goes  Ij 
vid  Vienna.  Therefore,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  Germany  | 
move  towards  Vienna.  But  at  the  same  time  w'e  must  remember  I 
that  political  ambitions  can  rarely  be  realised  in  accordance  with  | 
a  programme  previously  drawn  up,  although  it  may  have  been  I 
drawn  up  with  the  very  greatest  care.  I 
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Diplomacy,  though  pursuing  certain  aims  in  a  certain  sequence 
and  in  accordance  with  a  certain  plan ,  has  to  deal  with  problems 
which  are  totally  different  from  an  algebraic  problem.  It  must 
largely  be  guided  by  momentary  constellations  and  opportunities 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  brought  about  by  chance.  However,  we  must 
also  remember  that  opportunities  can  frequently  be  created,  and  a 
skilful  diplomat  ought  always  to  bo  able  to  produce  a  plausible 
and  useful  casus  belli  at  very  short  notice.  The  ever-present 
Balkan  Question ,  or  some  other  unimportant  dormant  matter  may 
suitably  be  worked  up  in  a  short  time,  and  a  situation  may  quickly 
be  created  which  will  afford  to  the  German  Government  that 
pretext  for  action  in  one  direction  or  another,  which  political 
decency  and  diplomatic  custom  rather  than  political  morality 
requires.  If  the  will  to  act  is  there,  Germany  will  easily  find  a 
pretext  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  present  opportunity 
which  Germany  has  striven  for  decades  to  bring  about.  The 
mastery  of  Europe  is  a  stake  worth  playing  for,  and  Germany’s 
chances,  if  she  wishes  to  effect  a  great  coup,  appear  not 
unfavourable. 

Austria-Hungary  is  a  weak  and  disunited  State.  The  people  are 
poor  and  heavily  taxed,  priest-ridden,  and  ill-informed,  and  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  is  weak  and  indifferently  organised  and 
armed.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  Austrian  Germans  would 
welcome  a  war  with  Germany,  or  any  other  event  which  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  German  rule  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  For  these  reasons,  Austria-Hungary  would  not  be  able 
to  offer  a  serious  resistance  to  Germany.  A  German  army  could 
rapidly  reach  Vienna,  which  lies  only  100  miles  from  the  German 
frontier,  and  no  great  fortress  would  stop  Germany’s  progress,  for 
Austria  has  fortified  all  her  frontiers  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  one.  Besides,  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  prepared  for  war,  whilst  the  German  army  is  ready  for 
immediate  action.  For  these  reasons,  an  Austro-German  war  may 
be  a  walk-over,  and  may  be  ended  in  a  few  days,  and  the  German 
Emperor  might  be  acclaimed  with  rapture  in  Vienna  by  the 
populace  before  the  other  Powers  have  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  action  to  be  taken. 

Italy  would  certainly  not  like  to  see  the  Germans  established 
in  Trieste,  but  her  acquiescence  might  probably  be  bought  either 
by  liberal  “  assurances  ”  or  by  a  territorial  quid  pro  quo, 
especially  as  Italy  is  too  poor  to  stand  the  financial  strain  of  a 
great  war,  notwithstanding  the  recent  improvement  of  her  finances. 
Besides,  Italy’s  army  is  small  and  w^eak  compared  with  that  of 
Germany.  Piussia  is  at  present  no  more  dangerous  to  Germany 
than  is  Holland.  Therefore,  Europe,  apart  from  Germany ,  is  for 
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all  practical  political  purposes  composed  of  but  two  Powers-  11 
France  and  Great  Britain.  From  the  diplomat’s  point  of  view, 
France  and  Great  Britain  constitute  at  the  present  moment  the  ! 
non-German  part  of  Europe.  |i 

France  alone  would  hardly  oppose  Germany  unaided.  A  i 
Franco-German  war  would,  according  to  careful  estimates  made  [ 
by  undoubted  authorities,  actually  cost  the  two  nations  about  P 
£1,000,000,000,  and  the  defeated  State  would  have  to  pay  this  P 
huge  sum,  and  perhaps  more — if  possible.  Very  likely  the  van¬ 
quished  Power  would  become  bankrupt.  If  France  should  be 
defeated  it  would  mean  Finis  Gallice,  and  the  French  statesmen 
are,  I  believe,  not  prepared  to  stake  their  all,  the  very  existence 
of  their  country,  upon  the  preservation  of  Austria-Hungary.  Even 
if  Germany,  instead  of  attacking  Austria-Hungary  should  more 
directly  threaten  and  damage  France  by  taking  Belgium  and 
Holland,  France  would  hardly  move  against  Germany  if  she  was 
alone,  but  she  might  oppose  Germany  in  order  to  redress  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  if  she  had  Great  Britain’s  uncon- 
ditional  support,  if  she  were  sure  that  Great  Britain  would  aid  I 
her  with  all  her  might.  ' 

In  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  has  the  ! 
destiny  of  Europe  in  her  hands,  and  the  question  arises  :  What  I 

should  Great  Britain  do  if  Germany  should  strive  to  use  her  oppor-  I 

tunities  by  an  attack  on  Austria-Hungary  or  on  Holland,  and  H 
endeavour  to  become  all-pow'erful  in  Europe? 

Let  us  hear  the  advice  of  two  of  our  greatest  and  most  experi-  | 
enced  statesmen.  The  great  Earl  of  Chatham  said,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  1743  :  “I  must  lay  this  down  as  a  maxim  w^hich  this 
nation  ought  always  to  observe,  that,  though  it  be  our  interest  | 
to  preserve  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  yet,  as  we  are  the  most  j 

remote  from  danger  we  ought  alwmys  to  be  the  least  susceptible  ! 

of  jealousy,  and  the  last  to  take  the  alarm.”  Similar  views  were  j| 
occasionally  expressed  by  Ijord  Palmerston.  For  instance,  he 
said  in  May,  1860  :  ”  The  policy  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to  j 
exception  in  special  cases,  is  to  keep  free  from  prospective  en-  [i 
gagements,  and  to  deal  with  events  when  they  happen,  accord-  l| 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.”  These  are  wdse  and  jj 
weighty  words,  but  can  we  apply  these  two  pronouncements,  | 
which  embody  our  traditional  policy,  to  the  present  political  j 
situation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe?  j 

During  every  period  of  her  history  there  has  been  an  active  and  i 
aggressive  State  in  Europe,  which  has  grown  exceedingly  powerful 
through  its  military  successes,  and  which  has  striven  to  grow  still 
more  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the  peace-loving  and  conservative 
nations  surrounding  it.  From  the  time  of  Richelieu  to  that  of 

fi 
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i| 

Napoleon  III->  France  was  the  chief  factor  of  restlessness  in 
Europe,  but  now  Germany  has  taken  the  place  of  France.  How- 
I  ever,  in  former  times,  when  a  situation  similar  to  the  present 
ij  gitoation  arose  on  the  Continent,  there  was  always  some  kind  of 
I  a  balance  of  power  in  existence,  and  there  were  always  some 
I  Powers  which  were  willing  to  step  into  the  breach  and  to  offer  an 
effective  resistance  to  a  Louis  XIV.,  to  a  Louis  XV.,  and  to  a 
Napoleon  I.  Great  Britain  was,  therefore,  able  to  keep  in  the 
background  waiting  to  see  whether  her  assistance  would  be 
■  required.  Therefore,  she  could  at  the  psychological  moment,  when 
her  help  became  indispensable  for  preventing  Europe  from  falling 
under  one  master,  step  forth  and  throw  her  weight  into  the  balance. 
Thus  Great  Britain  has  more  than  once  saved  Europe  from 
tyranny. 

Now  matters  are  different.  Through  the  complete  collapse  of 
Eussia  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  been 
absolutely  destroyed,  and  Germany’s  advance  in  one  direction  or 
another  might  encounter  no  more  formidable  opposition  than  a 
few  cautiously  worded  diplomatic  protests.  We  might  find  the 
I  Powers  of  Europe  acquiesce  as  easily  in  the  fait  accompli  of  an 
5  enormous  German  expansion  as  they  did  in  Russia’s  declaration  of 
1871  that  she  w’ould  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  chief  stipulation 
:  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Therefore  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
-  fait  accompli,  but  must  in  this  instance  deviate  from  our  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  conservatism  and  caution,  and  we  must  decide 
j  how  to  act  before  the  event  w’hich  is  to  be  dreaded  has  actually 
taken  place.  However,  we  cannot  well  act  alone,  but  should  act 
in  concert  wuth  France.  We  can  really  not  be  expected  to  save 
I  Europe  against  her  will.  Therefore  we  must  agree  wuth  France 
I  on  a  plan  of  action,  in  case  of  certain  clearly  determinable 
contingencies. 

I  Some  distinguished  British  and  German,  and  a  few  French, 
politicians  and  statesmen  are  of  opinion  that  France  is  too  weak  to 
I  oppose  Germany,  even  if  she  had  the  support  of  this  country, 
i  But  those  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  and  the 
ji  German  armies  do  not  take  such  a  hopeless  view  of  the  military 
j|  strength  of  France.  In  fact,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  French 
]  army  is  at  present  approximately  equal  to  the  German  army  in 
j  numbers,  and  that  it  is  superior  to  the  German  army  in  artillery, 
I  in  the  equipment  of  men  and  horses,  and  in  its  tactics.  It  should 
j  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  restricted  territory  between  the 
ji  frontier  fortifications  where  the  decisive  battles  will  probably  be 
i  fought  is  not  favourable  to  the  employment  of  very  large  masses. 
I  It  is  quite  true  that  the  German  General  Staff  feels  confident 
}  that  the  German  army,  notwithstanding  its  inferiority  in  artillery 
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and  various  other  defects,  can  defeat  the  French  forces,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  many  distinguished  Frenchmen  are  sceptical  as  to 
the  help  which  Great  Britain  could  offer  to  France  on  land.  But 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  assuming  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  defeat  France  on  land,  that  such  a  defeat  would  not 
end  the  war,  for  she  could  not  at  present  defeat  Great  Britain  on 
the  sea.  A  war  with  France  on  land  may  last  three  months  or  a 
year,  and  it  may  conceivably  be  ended  by  the  victory  of  Germany ; 
but  a  war  with  Great  Britain  on  the  sea  would  last  until  Germany 
made  peace  on  Great  Britain’s  terms.  Therefore  such  a  war 
may  last  interminably. 

A  lengthy  blockade  of  the  German  coasts  wmuld  lead  to  the 
collapse  of  the  industries  of  Germany  and  to  a  frightful  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  whole  country ;  it  would  lead  to  the  dissatis- 
kction,  the  disheartening,  and  perhaps  the  mutiny,  of  the  army, 
and  it  would  at  last  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  Continental  coalition 
against  Germany,  for  Germany’s  weak  neighbours  would  regain 
courage  should  Germany  be  greatly  enfeebled.  The  story  of  our 
war  w’ith  Napoleon  I.  might  repeat  itself,  and  Germany  is  hardly 
prepared  to  incur  such  a  risk. 

Let  us  remember  these  few'  facts,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and 
let  us  also  remember  the  following  words  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
w'hich  he  pronounced  in  1770  :  — 

‘  ‘  Preventive  policy ,  my  Lords ,  which  obviates  or  avoids  the 
injury,  is  far  preferable  to  that  vindictive  policy  which  aims  at 
reparation,  or  has  no  object  but  revenge.  The  precaution  that 
meets  the  disorder  is  cheap  and  easy  ;  the  remedy  which  follows  it 
bloody  and  expensive.” 

The  German  camp,  with  its  4,000,000  w'ell -drilled,  well-armed, 
and  perfectly  organised  soldiers  may  overwhelm  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  or  it  may  abstain  from  aggression.  Whether  it  will  do 
the  one  or  the  other  will  depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the 
determination  of  British  statesmen  and  the  use  which  they 
are  prepared  to  make  of  the  British  fleet.  Our  statesmen  must 
carefully  watch  events  and  act  at  the  earliest  moment.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  notion  is  widely  held  in  Germany  that  the  Liberal 
Government,  wdth  its  motto  of  Peace,  Eetrenchment ,  and  Keform, 
and  with  its  Gladstonian  record  of  bungling  anfl  shirking  in  matters 
of  foreign  politics,  is  ready  to  accept  peace  at  any  price,  and  that 
it  will  lack  the  necessary  determination  when  the  time  for  action 
has  arrived.  The  fact  that  the  dowmfall  of  Russia  coincided  with 
the  downfall  of  the  Unionist  administration  in  Great  Britain  has 
no  doubt  increased  the  danger  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  it 
has  greatly  improved  the  opportunities  of  the  moment  from  the 
German  point  of  view. 


*  •  * 
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COMMISSION. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  the  working  of  the  Motor  Car  Act  has 
finished  taking  evidence  and  its  Report  will  shortly  appear.  This 
cannot  fail  to  have  great  influence  upon  coming  legislation,  and 
upon  the  next  Act  will  depend  the  future  of  automobilism  and 
motor  transport  and  traction  in  this  country.  We  are,  therefore, 
fast  approaching  a  critical  stage,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  if 
possible  the  intelligent  public  and  the  considerate  motorist — the 
tv\o  classes  which  are  equally  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  “road-hog,”  and  on  the  other,  from  the  man  who  wishes 
to  “drive  the  stinking  things  off  the  roads” — should  find  a 
common  ground  in  regard  to  what  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  conspicuous,  of  contemiwrary 
social  and  industrial  developments. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  helping  to  find  such  a  common  ground 
that  the  following  pages  are  written.  They  were  originally 
drafted  in  order  that  I  might  learn  my  own  views.  I  never  know 
exactly  what  I  think  upon  a  disputed  and  uncertain  matter  until 
I  have  committed  my  opinions  to  paper.  Therefore,  when  I 
was  invited  to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  I  sat 
down  and  crystallised  the  lessons  of  my  experience  as  a  motorist 
in  the  following  conclusions,  that  I  might  be  prepared  with 
definite  and  considered  answers  to  any  questions  put  to  me. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  my  actual  evidence,  but  it  is  the  summary 
of  the  views  upon  which  my  evidence  was  based. 

I  have  closely  followed  the  automobile  movement  from  its 
commencement ;  I  have  for  years  driven  cars  of  many  makes 
and  powers  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent  I  have  made 
many  long  tours  in  France,  and  have  driven  long  distances  in 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Southern  Germany.  During 
the  past  summer  I  drove  a  high-powered  car  1 ,300  miles  on  the 
Continent,  through  five  countries,  across  twelve  frontiers,  and 
over  four  Alpine  Passes,  including  the  highest  carriage  road  in 
Europe.  My  opinions  are  therefore  based  upon  considerable 
practical  experience. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  strongly  op^wsed  to  all  automobile  races 
and  speed  trials  upon  the  public  roads,  even  with  the  permission 
of  the  authorities,  and  I  have  advocated  in  Parliament  and  else¬ 
where  restrictive  legislation,  such  as  the  bearing  of  identification 
marks,  prosecution  for  excessive  use  of  the  horn  and  emission 
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of  smoke,  compulsory  examination  of  drivers,  &c.  This  state¬ 
ment  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  some  proof  that  I  am  alive  to 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Indeed,  I  was  once  censured,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Lord  Montagu  and  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.,  by 
the  Automobile  Club  for  what  they  regarded  as  our  anti-motor 
attitude  in  Parliament.  The  censure  was  passed,  however,  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  Parliamentary  situation,  and  was 
handsomely  withdrawn. 

The  charge  against  motorists  is,  in  general  terms,  that  they 
cause  discomfort  and  danger  to  the  public.  Replying,  in  equally 
general  terms,  one  is  unfortunately  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
charge  is  true.  Discomfort  and  danger  tend  to  diminish,  but 
their  existence  is  obvious.  They  fall  into  two  classes  :  — 

(1)  The  inevitable. 

(2)  The  avoidable. 

(1)  Every  improvement  in  locomotion  has  caused  both  discom¬ 
fort  and  danger.  It  is  probable  that  the  users  of  sledges  viewed 
with  indignation  the  advent  of  wheeled  vehicles.  Old  prints  show 
that  the  fast  coaches  scattered  flocks  and  herds  and  left  postchaises 
in  the  ditches  behind  them.  The  railway  was  regarded  for  some 
time  as  an  outrageous  nuisance.  It  will  be  within  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  us  all  that  for  years  bicyclists  were  detested,  denounced, 
and  persecuted,  and  that  every  horse  shied  at  every  bicycle.  In 
all  these  cases  the  public  has  had  to  grow  accustomed  to  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  trafiic.  So  it  is  and  will  be  with  the  automobile. 
To-day,  m  the  minds  of  the  unthinking,  it  is  an  offensive  innova¬ 
tion  ;  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  invaluable  and 
indispensable  condition  of  social  and  industrial  life.  The  pedes¬ 
trian  will  have  to  learn  to  look  before  he  crosses  the  road,  and 
that  his  proper  place,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  middle  of  the  road  but 
the  side-walk.  And  it  is  permissible  to  hope  that  greater  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  public  welfare  will  in  the  future  provide  the  children 
of  the  poor  with  other  playgrounds  than  the  public  highways. 
Not  long  hence  it  will  seem  a  condition  of  barbarism  that  horses 
should  have  been  misused  as  they  are  in  the  omnibus  and  the 
night  cab  of  to-day,  and  that  they  should  have  been  allowed  to 
deposit  thousands  of  tons  of  offensive  manure  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  every  day,  causing  an  unfailing  supply  of  septic 
dust,  to  be  breathed  by  millions  of  people. 

Meanwhile,  a  certain  amount  of  public  discomfort  and  danger 
is  unavoidable ;  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  progress.  To  attempt 
to  hinder  this  progress  because  of  this  temporary  discom¬ 
fort  and  danger  would  be — to  quote  a  proverb  of  the  people  to 
whom  we  look  wdth  so  much  admiration  just  now,  the  Japanese— 
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It  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  of  the  vast  future  of  the  auto- 
)  mobile  and  its  colossal  importance  to  the  community,  both  as  an 
industry  which  will  rank  only  lower  than  those  of  iron,  coal,  and 
j  shipbuilding;  and  to  the  individual,  to  whose  life  it  affords  an 
r  extension,  a  development,  an  economy  of  time  and  an  increase 
1  of  opportunity  only  to  be  realised  by  those  who  have  experienced 
5  it.  I  pass,  therefore,  to  a  discomfort  which  is  midway  between 
i  the  inevitable  and  the  avoidable,  namely.  Dust. 

Y  For  some  time  to  come  the  public  will  suffer  greatly  from  dust 
raised  by  motors.  This  is  inevitable,  and  must  be  borne.  The 
e  works  of  novelists  contemporary  w’ith  the  advent  of  the  galloping 
t  stage-coach  contain  passages  denouncing  the  dust  raised  by  this 
i  in  terms  identical  with  those  levelled  against  motorists  to-day, 

:  This  discomfort  was  met  in  many  places  by  the  local  authorities 
being  compelled  to  w^ater  the  roads.  The  remains  of  the  old 

■  ,i  pumps  so  used  may  be  seen  upon  the  Bath  Eoad  to-day.  When 

I  ;  the  stage-coaches  were  driven  from  the  roads  by  the  railways,  all 
i  fast  traffic  ceased.  The  public  have  consequently  fallen  into  the 
5  ;  lethargic  view  that  the  roads  exist  for  slow  traffic.  The  truth 

3  j  is,  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  fast 

j  traffic,  thanks  to  the  march  of  invention,  is  returning  once  more 
,  j  to  the  roads,  which  exist  for  it, 

»  I  But  dust  will  enter  the  class  of  avoidable  discomforts  as  soon 

!  as  the  main  roads  of  our  country  are  placed  under  one  central 

■  authority,  instead  of  the  heterogeneous  multitude  of  largely  in¬ 
competent  and  indifferent  bodies  controlling  them  to-day ;  when 
I  i  they  are  constructed  of  material,  such  as  tar-dressed  slag,  which 

■  I  is  practically  dustless ;  and  when  to  a  large  extent  the  iron-shod 

1  I?  feet  of  horses  will  cease  to  peck  up  the  surface  and  create  the 

i  !  dust  which  the  soft,  adhesive  tyres  of  automobiles  raise  and 

scatter.  When  a  member  of  Parliament  proposed  to  restrict 
1  I  the  movements  of  automobiles  because  an  old  woman’s  butter, 
exposed  in  an  open  shop,  gets  covered  with  dust,  he  ranged 
i  J  himself  with  those  who  desired  to  stop  the  first  trains  on  the 

j  ground  that  they  would  cause  every  cow  in  the  country  to  slip 

I  I  her  calf,  ^Moreover,  in  the  more  hygienic  age  which  we  may 

!  hope  is  coming,  it  will  be  realised  that  such  a  germ-collecting 

;  substance  as  butter  should  never  be  exposed  for  sale  uncovered, 

;  The  dust  nuisance,  therefore,  I  respectfully  submit,  w’ill  largely 
I  disappear  in  the  future,  and  should  not  affect  present  legislation 
I  in  any  way, 

(2)  I  pass  to  w^holly  avoidable  discomforts,  and  first  among 
these  I  place  the  Emission  of  Smoke. 

I  This  is  unnecessary  and  intolerable.  It  arises,  if  prolonged 
for  more  than  a  few  moments,  from  faulty  construction  or  incom- 
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potent  driving,  and  should  be  suppressed  by  smnmons  and  fine 
This  course  is  adopted  in  Paris. 

Next  comes  the  Misuse  of  the  Horn.  This,  too,  is  unnecessary 
and  intolerable.  It  is  rarely  needful  to  use  the  horn,  if  an  auto¬ 
mobile  is  being  driven  properly,  in  town,  and  then  only  softly 
and  for  a  second.  The  driver  who  hoots  everybody  peremptorily 
out  of  his  way  is  a  public  nuisance ,  and  should  be  suppressed  by 
law.  At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  the  horn  should  be  forbidden 
to  all  vehicles  except  automobiles.  Much  of  the  hooting  heard 
in  the  streets  to-day  is  caused  by  boys — especially  newspa{)er 
carriers — on  bicycles. 

A  third  avoidable  discomfort  is  Noise.  Public  vehicles  should 
be  liable  to  have  their  licences  revoked  if  they  make  an  intoler¬ 
able  noise.  It  is  outrageous  that  whole  streets  of  sleeping  citizens 
should  be  disturbed  every  few  minutes  till  a  very  late  hour  by  a 
roaring  and  tearing  motor  ’bus.  The  motor  ’bus  is  destined  to 
revolutionise  our  street  traffic  :  in  a  few  years’  time  there  will 
not  be  a  horse  ’bus  in  the  streets.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
from  the  beginning  they  should  be  compelled  to  respect  a  certain 
standard  of  public  comfort.  Makers  can  do  this  perfectly  well 
if  it  is  insisted  upon.  A  Poyal  Mail  automobile  van,  marked 
“  London  Postal  Service,”  recently  passed  me  in  the  street, 
making  a  noise  which  was  an  outrage  upon  all  private  rights. 
The  Post  Office  should  set  a  better  example. 

So  much  for  the  minor  avoidable  discomforts.  The  public 
have  against  motorists,  however,  a  very  much  more  serious 
ground  of  complaint,  namely,  their  Danger  from  Improper 
Driving.  1  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  later  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  inconsiderate  driving.  For  the  moment  I  refer  only 
to  danger  from  incompetent  driving. 

Upon  this  point  experienced  automobilists  differ  sharply  in 
opinion.  After  much  reflection,  I  am  strongly  of  the  view  that 
no  licence  to  drive  an  automobile  for  any  purpose  should  be 
issued  without  a  serious  test  of  the  applicant’s  ability  to  do  so 
in  a  proper  manner.  The  automobile  is  a  powerful  machine,  and, 
unlike  a  horse,  it  is  entirely  indifferent  where  it  goes.  The  tipsy 
carters  and  the  sleeping  occupants  of  the  drivers’  seats  in  market- 
garden  w’aggons  are  more  or  less  protected  by  the  greater  sense 
of  their  horses.  The  automobilist  has  the  lives  of  himself  and 
his  passengers  and  members  of  the  public  in  his  hands.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  many  drivers  of  automobiles  to-day  are 
not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  this  responsibility.  It  is  unreasonable 
that  any  wealthy  and  light-hearted  youth  who  can  afford  £1,500 
for  a  sixty  horse-power  car  should  be  allowed  to  drive  it  on  the 
public  roads  because  he  thinks  himself  competent  to  do  so,  and 
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can  pay  for  any  damage  he  causes.  I  know  a  highly  expert 
chauffeur  who  left  the  service  of  a  very  well-known  young  gentle¬ 
man  because  he  was  losing  his  nerve  in  consequence  of  the  reck¬ 
less  driving  of  his  incompetent  employer. 

I  am  entirely  familiar  with  the  arguments  which  many  auto- 
mobilists— some  of  them  of  far  greater  experience  than  myself — 
use  against  this  proposal  of  compulsory  examination.  They  say 
that  the  most  offensive  driving  is  done,  not  by  the  incompetent, 
but  by  the  very  competent,  driver — the  man  who  knows  that  he 
can  steer  to  an  inch  at  a  high  speed,  and  therefore  does  so.  I 
reply  that  you  can  no  more  make  a  man  considerate  by  Act  of 
Parliament  than  you  can  make  him  sober.  What  you  can  do  is 
to  ensure  that  he  is  competent — that  if  he  offends,  he  does  so 
deliberately,  and  may  be  treated  accordingly  by  the  law ;  that  he 
does  not  endanger  himself  and  others  through  ignorance. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  in  France,  where  the  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  examination  prevails,  the  examination  is  in  most  cases  a 
farce.  That  is  so,  when  the  examination  is  conducted  by  the 
police.  The  FrencTi  automobile  newspapers  contain  advertise¬ 
ments  like  the  following  :  — 

50  Francs 

Permis  de  conduire  garanti. 

Tons  Systemes. 

Comptoir  Automobile, 

E.  Saco.  0,  rue  Pergolese,  Paris. 

But  in  France,  when  the  examination  is  conducted  by  the 
representative  of  the  Automobile  Club  de  France,  it  is  not  a 
farce.  My  own  examination  consisted  of  driving  through  con¬ 
gested  traffic,  and  my  examiner  was  a  retired  army  officer,  in¬ 
accessible  to  improper  influence  of  any  kind.  And  even  if  every 
examination  in  France  were  a  farce,  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
examination  in  England  should  be  so.  The  examination  now 
instituted  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  their  driving  certificate  is  a  serious  test,  conducted  by  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  highest  character  and  responsibility,  and  a  surprising 
proportion  of  applicants  have  failed  to  pass  it. 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  on  the  part  of  car  owners  to  employ  no 
paid  driver  who  has  not  passed  this  examination.  Not  only  does 
it  ensure  competence,  but  also  it  ensures  that  the  driver  shall  be 
acquainteid  with  the  law  regarding  motor  vehicles.  It  is  on  this 
matter  that  so  many  applicants  fail  to  pass  the  Club’s  examina¬ 
tion.  Further,  this  system  enables  the  examining  body  to  exer¬ 
cise  authority  over  paid  drivers,  as  it  can  deprive  them  of  their 
means  of  livelihood  by  withdrawing  their  certificates. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  public  authorities,  if  the  system 
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of  compulsory  examination  were  introduced  by  legislation,  would 
recognise  the  certificate  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club.  By  this  means  they  would  relieve  themselves  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  conducting 
examinations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  arguments  used  in  a  contrary  sense 
are  all  negative  arguments  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  positive 
objections  to  the  proposal.  ! 

It  is  obviously  desirable,  too,  that  every  driver’s  licence  issued  ' 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  leaflet  summarising  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  the  law  regarding  the  driving  of  motor  vehicles. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  necessity  that  other  road-users  ‘ 
should  come  to  recognise  that  new  conditions  of  traffic  must  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  future,  and  on  this  point  I  desire  to  offer  a  few  further  i 
observations.  It  is  alleged  that  motor  cars  make  the  roads  in-  i 
tolerable  to  all  other  persons.  This  is  a  preposterous  exaggera-  ^ 
tion,  as  anybody  may  learn  who  will  allow  himself  to  be  ffiiven 
for  a  few  days  in  rural  England.  It  is  already  very  unusual  for  a 
horse  to  shy  at  a  motor ;  except  in  a  few  parts  the  motor  is  still 
the  rarest  user  of  the  roads ;  the  motorist  is  generally  welcomed, 
certainly  by  tradesmen  and  hotel-keepers,  and  his  picturesque 
appearance  and  novel  vehicle  form  an  interesting  break  in  the 
monotony  of  rural  life.  To  children  he  is  most  welcome,  as  they 
find  an  irresistible  delight  in  throwing  him  into  an  agony  of 
terror  by  their  competitive  efforts  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
being  run  over,  and  escaping  at  the  last  moment — the  one  who 
most  nearly  escapes  winning  the  game.  In  fact,  the  pleasure  car 
is  re-creating  rural  England,  as  the  commercial  vehicle  will 
shortly  reorganise  it.  As  an  example  of  unintentional  exaggera¬ 
tion,  I  may  mention  the  remark  of  a  friend  and  colleague  of  my 
own,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Devonshire,  during  a  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  motors  “  had  made  the 
lanes  of  Devon  a  hell  upon  earth,”  and  that  in  consequence  of 
motors  all  children  in  North  Devon  had  to  be  confined  indoors  all 
day  long.  This  statement  was  naturally  resented  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Devonshire,  who  thrive  on  the  multitude  of  visitors 
to  their  beautiful  county,  but  in  convincing  disproof  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  II .  A.  Sanders,  the  well-known  Master  of  the 
Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds,  is  interesting  : — 

“Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds. 

“Court,  Oxford,  Taunton. 

“  October  8,  1905.  j 

“Dear  Mr.  Norman. — ^You  asked  me  about  motors  in  West  Somerset 
and  North  Devon.  As  you  saw,  the  roads  are  unfitted  for  a  big  car,  but 
I  find  a  small  one  very  useful.  This  house  is  twelve  miles  from  a  station, 
and  I  find  that  to  get  to  Taunton  or  Bridgwater,  as  I  frequently  have  to 
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do  for  political  and  county  business,  a  small  motor  is  a  much  speedier 
jnd  more  convenient  conveyance  than  a  trap  followed  by  a  railway 
journey.  For  instance,  I  had  a  County  Council  Committee  last  Thursday 
jt  Bridgwater  at  10.45.  To  go  by  rail  I  must  have  started  at  7  and  caught 
the  8.30  at  Dulverton.  With  a  motor  I  started  at  8.15  to  do  the  thirty- 
four  miles.  Of  course,  it  is  also  an  immense  convenience  to  get  back 
when  one  likes  instead  of  having  to  be  dependent  on  rather  a  bad  train 
service. 

“Lord  Ebrington  has  a  small  motor  at  Simons-bath,  and  uses  it  for 
similar  journeys.  The  principal  doctor  and  the  principal  veterinary 
surgeon  in  Barnstaple  keep  small  cars,  and  do  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
business  in  them.  The  former  did  14,000  miles  in  his,  last  year,  I  believe. 
I  never  heard  of  an  accident  being  caused  by  any  of  these  cars.  The  talk 
of  the  children  being  scared  off  the  roads  is  all  moonshine.  I  keep  about 
five-and-twenty  horses,  so  I  have  some  experience  of  what  frightens  them, 
»nd  I  do  not  find  horses  take  so  much  notice  of  a  motor  as  of  a  steam¬ 
roller  or  a  traction-engine;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  anything  frightens 
them  more  than  meeting  a  coach  where  the  road  is  narrow.  I  have  known 
one  or  two  that  you  had  always  to  get  out  and  hold  when  the  coach 
came  by. 

“  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

“  (Sd.)  R.  A.  Sanders.” 


It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  more  authoritative  or  more 
impartial  pronouncement  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

Further  consideration  of  the  subject  of  public  discomfort  and 
danger  from  inconsiderate  driving  brings  me  to  the  most  con¬ 
tentious  matter  of  all,  namely,  the  question  of  a  legal  limit  of  the 
speed  of  automobiles. 

I  hope  that  my  previous  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  showing 
that  I  am  fully  alive  both  to  the  offences  of  motorists  and  to  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  public,  and  that,  therefore,  on  this  most 
important  matter  also  I  may  be  thought  to  be  taking  an  impartial 
view. 

I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  fixed  limit  of  speed  is 
undesirable  from  every  point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  wholly  misleading,  and  causes  many  of 
the  offences  it  is  designed  to  suppress.  When  the  law  announces 
that  an  autoipobile  may  not  be  driven  at  a  speed  exceeding  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  a  large  number  of  automobilists  will  always  regard 
that  as  a  permission  to  drive  at  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Now, 
speed  is  a  comparatively  small  factor  in  the  question  of  driving  to 
the  public  safety.  Obviously  five  miles  an  hour  in  one  place  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  forty  miles  an  hour  in  another.  The 
worst  offenders  against  public  safety  I  ever  see  are  cars  driven 
at  comparatively  low  speeds  in  the  London  streets.  There  can  be 
but  one  safe  and  reasonable  attitude  of  the  law  towards  the 
motorist,  namely,  to  say  to  him  ;  “  Whenever,  wherever,  and  how¬ 
ever  you  are  driving,  you  must  drive  to  the  safety  of  all  other 
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users  of  the  road.  If  you  fail  to  do  this  you  will  be  punished  ” 
If  it  were  possible  or  desirable  to  address  automobilists  in  the 
language  of  theoretical  ethics,  the  law  might  adopt  the  criterion  of 
the  philosopher  Kant  in  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  and 
say  :  “So  act  that  the  principle  of  your  conduct  may  be  made  a 
maxim  of  universal  legislation.”  This  classic  definition  of  duty 
is  precisely  as  applicable  to  motorists  as  to  all  other  persons  and 
it  is  the  only  pi'oper  basis  for  legal  action.  The  motorist  has 
exactly  the  same  duty  towards  his  fellow'-men  as  have  all  other 
members  of  society.  There  is  no  need  whatever  to  devise  an  arti¬ 
ficial  and  fanciful  code  for  him.  He  must  behave  like  a  responsible 
member  of  an  organised  community.  If  he  does  not,  the  com¬ 
munity  must  either  compel  him  to  do  right,  or  take  it  out  of  his 
power  to  do  wrong.  Precisely  what  constitutes  an  offence  against 
the  criterion  of  right  action  must  be  decided  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  individual  case.  There  will  never  be  much 
diffiulty  in  deciding  wdiether  or  not  an  offence  has  been  committed. 
If  I  jostle  a  blind  man  or  an  old  lady  while  driving  at  two  miles 
an  hour  in  a  town ,  it  is  a  gross  offence  ;  if  I  drive  at  forty  miles  an 
hour  on  the  Hog’s  Back  with  a  perfectly  free  view  around  and 
ahead,  and  not  a  human  being  or  a  vehicle  in  sight,  it  is  no  offence 
at  all.  And  it  is  against  all  good  government  to  detach  police  from 
their  proper  duties,  disguising  them  in  absurd  clothing,  and 
causing  them  the  humiliation  of  hiding  in  ditches,  in  order  to 
create  an  artificial  offence  by  the  clumsy  use  of  inaccurate  stop¬ 
watches,  largely  in  order  that  the  county  rates  may  be  relieved  at 
my  expense. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  legislation  that  a  law  grossly  unjust  in  itself,  and 
against  the  good  sense  and  conscience  of  a  largo  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  cannot  be  enforced.  This  imposition  of  a  fixed  speed 
limit  for  automobiles  in  all  circumstances  is  a  law  of  this  kind. 
It  is  not  enforced,  it  never  can  be. 

I  may  quote  a  case  in  point.  For  several  months  near  a  town 
in  the  South  of  England  the  police  “trapped”  virtually  every 
motorist  driving  within  their  jurisdiction.  Thereujxin  in  their 
owm  defence  automobilists  organised  a  counter-trap  to  the  police- 
trap,  in  the  shape  of  pickets  who  observed  w^here  the  trap  was 
laid,  and  then  stopped  every  motorist  and  severely  cautioned  him 
against  breaking  the  law— advice  equally  praiseworthy  in  itself 
and  destructive  of  the  objects  of  the  police.  Moreover,  the  trades¬ 
people  and  hotel-keepers  rose  in  revolt  against  a  system  which 
deprived  them  of  the  remunerative  presence  of  automobilists. 
Now  the  chief  of  the  local  police,  in  an  announcement  which  de¬ 
ceives  nobody,  states  that  the  system  having  suppressed  all  im¬ 
proper  driving,  the  traps  have  been  withdrawn,  and  inviting 
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motorists  to  return.  Credat  Judaus  Apella.  The  automobilist 
knows  it  is  but  another  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
a  ridiculous  and  unjust  law. 

I  may  add  that  though  I  myself  have  driven  motor  cars  con¬ 
stantly  for  several  years,  I  have  never  been  summoned,  never  even 
been  spoken  to  by  a  policeman ,  never  complained  of  by  a  member 
of  the  public ,  yet  I  have  never  taken  my  car  outside  London 
without  breaking  the  law. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
present  law  is  resulting  in  the  degradation  of  an  important  part 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  first  place  the  production 
of  evidence  is  scandalous.  Every  expert  knows  that  to  time  a 
fast-moving  yehicle  over  a  short  distance  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  judge  its  speed  in  miles  per  hour  is  an  excessively  difficult  and 
technical  operation.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  educated 
man  to  do  it  without  long  practice.  Yet  many  hundreds  of 
motorists  have  been  convicted  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
exacted  from  them  in  fines  on  the  evidence  of  policemen  timing 
them  over  a  furlong,  with  tin-pot  stop-watches  and  to  some 
ludicrous  signal  like  waving  a  handkerchief.  Some  time  ago  I 
purchased  a  stop-watch  of  the  kind  used  by  some  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  police,  costing  about  five  shillings  and  submitted  it  to  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Swindley,  senior  official  timekeeper  to  the  Automobile 
Club,  who  wrote  me  the  following  letter  concerning  it  :  — 

“20,  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C., 

November  9,  1905.” 

“Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  accompanying 
i  side-bolt  stop  watch,  which  you  inform  me  is  the  type  supplied  to  -the 
Hampshire  police  for  timing  motorists.  Of  course,  from  a  practical  and 
eiperienced  time-keeper’s  point  of  view,  this  watch  is  practically  worth¬ 
less.  Side-bolt  stop  watches  have  been  given  up  by  time-keepers  for  very 
many  years,  as  being  quite  unreliable  instruments  in  starting  and 
stopping.  With  regard  to  the  watch  itself,  it  is  of  course  a  very  cheap 
trumpery  machine-made  instrument,  but  naturally  24  hours  is  not  long 
enough  to  test  it  so  far  as  running  is  concerned.  With  regard  to  handling 
tliis  watch,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  possible  to  move 
tkis  side-bolt  quite  half  its  travel  without  starting  the  hand,  and  similarly 
to  move  it  back  again  from  half  its  travel  without  stopping  the  hand ; 
tken  again,  when  the  bolt  is  moved  to  start  the  hand,  the  hand  itself  will 
frequently  move  backwards  from  two-  to  three-fifths  of  a  second  before 
Rtting  on  its  way,  which  would  obviously  make  a  motorist  do  faster  time 
orer  a  given  distance  than  he  actually  did.  Another,  and  to  my  mind 
rery  serious,  point  with  regard  to  handling  this  watch  by  men  like  the 
police,  is  the  fact  that  in  order  to  work  it  with  any  possibility  of  accuracy 
then  in  their  hands,  the  second  hand  must  be  started  from  zero,  and 
wordingly  has  to  be  allowed  to  run  until  it  is  on  the  zero  mark,  and 
tiere  has  to  be  accurately  stopped  by  hand  before  using.  Now  it  is  more 
tian  likely  that  if  a  constable  is  not  prepared  with  the  hand  of  his  watch 
lathis  position,  he  may  be  tempted  to  start  and  stop  it  at  intermediate 
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pointe  on  the  dial,  and  indulge  in  little  subtraction  sums,  in  order  to  a  ' 
at  his  result.  The  probability  of  error  in  this  regard  is  known  to  nT* 
better  than  to  time-keepers  like  myself,  who  have  been  handling  watch  * 
and  timing  speed  events  for  years.  Even  with  long  practice  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  by  the  coolest  hands,  and  particularly  when  engaged  i 
so  exciting  a  pastime  as  motor  trapping  must  be  to  the  police  force,  when 
the  monotony  of  their  everyday  life  is  taken  into  consideration.  No 
Committee  of  any  sporting  body  would  accept  any  time  taken  by  anybody 
on  such  a  watch  as  the  one  you  have  submitted  to  me.  ^ 

“  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“Harry  J.  Swindley. 

“  Senior  Official  Hon.  Timekeeper,  A.C.G.B.  and  I.,  1897-1904.” 

But  there  is  much  worse  than  this.  The  police  having  dis¬ 
covered  that  w^hat  certain  benches  of  magistrates  desired  was  not 
justice,  but  evidence  sufficient  to  convict,  have — with  the  frailtv 
of  our  common  human  nature — simply  supplied  that  evidence. 
It  was  a  long-standing  joke  that  motorists  “trapped”  on  the 
Ripley  Road  were  almost  always  found  to  be  proceeding  at  pre¬ 
cisely  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  The  Royal  Commission  will 
have  had  evidence  that  before  several  benches  of  magistrates  the 
number  of  summonses  and  the  number  of  convictions  were 
identical  over  long  periods.  The  striking  proportion  of  convic¬ 
tions  reversed  on  appeal  tells  the  same  story — and  of  course  it  is 
only  the  comparatively  wealthy  motorist  wffio  can  afford  to  appeal. 
It  is  a  literal  fact  that  justice  for  the  automobilist  does  not  exist 
in  many  magistrates’  courts — as  at  Guildford,  for  instance.  If 
you  are  summoned  you  are  convicted  and  fined — it  does  not  matter 
what  the  evidence  is.  I  beg  the  reader  to  believe  that  this  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  statement  of  exact  fact. 

I  submit  that  it  is  also  scandalous  that  motorists  should  be  tried 
for  these  artificial  offences  before  courts  obviously  sw'ayed  by  the 
deepest  prejudice  against  them — a  prejudice  many  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  have  expressed  in  the  strongest  and  most  improper  terms- 
and  mulcted  in  large  sums  of  money,  which  constitute  a  direct 
pecunia  r  v  benefit  to  the  district  in  wffiich  the  court  is  situated. 

Unfori.inately  the  exceptional  treatment  of  motor  cases  is  not 
confined  to  certain  country  magistrates.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  an  experience  of  my  own.  I  appeared  as  a  witness  in  a 
motor  case  at  jNIarlborough  Street  Police  Court.  A  constable  gave 
evidence,  the  driver  of  the  car  followed,  and  then,  detailing  the 
circumstances  and  speaking  upon  oath,  I  charged  the  constable 
with  deliberate  perjury.  The  only  persons  within  earshot  at  the 
time  of  this  alleged  perjury  were  the  constable,  the  driver  of  the 
car,  myself,  and  the  chauffeur.  The  constable  s  evidence,  re 
ferring  to  the  charge  he  had  brought  at  the  time,  was  thus  who  y 
uncorroborated.  The  magistrate,  having  heard  my  evidence  and 
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i  accusation,  merely  remarked  that  motorists  must  learn  to  obey  the 
j  law—"  forty  shillings  and  costs.”  The  court  contained  a  number 
•  of  young  constables,  learning  their  duties,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
;|  a  disastrous  training  for  them  that  a  magistrate,  hearing  a  Member 
:  of  Parliament  on  oath  charge  one  of  their  number  with  perjury, 

^  should  utterly  ignore  the  charge,  not  even  recalling  the  constable 
or  making  the  slightest  effort  to  test  the  accusation  made  against 
!  him. 

I  It  is  often  objected,  when  the  abolition  of  a  legal  speed  limit  is 
urged,  that  without  a  limit  motorists  will  simply  drive  at  headlong 
speed  all  over  the  country,  rendering  the  roads  intolerable  to  all 
other  persons.  The  reply  to  this  plausible  objection  is  simple. 

[Without  a  speed  limit  motorists  will  drive  no  faster  than  they 
do  now.  They  drive — I  will  speak  for  myself — I  drive  as  fast 
■  as  I  can  with  proper  consideration  for  all  other  users  of  the  road. 

,  I  should  not  drive  faster  in  any  circumstances.  On  the  con¬ 

trary,  it  would  conduce  to  more  careful  driving  on  the  part  of 
ji  inconsiderate,  motorists  if  they  realised  that  in  case  of  an  offence 
no  defence  regarding  their  speed  would  be  of  any  avail  to  them  — 
p  that  the  law  gave  them  no  permission  or  justification  to  drive  at 
Ij  any  particular  speed  at  any  time. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  speed  limit  would  come,  of  course, 

I  the  abolition  of  such  obviously  absurd  offences  as  driving  to  the 
p  danger  of  the  traffic  that  “might  be  expected  to  be  ”  upon  the 

ij  road.  Every  offence  would  have  to  be  a  genuine  offence.  On  the 

ii  other  hand,  the  penalties  for  these  offences  might  well  be  more 

(severely  imposed.  Furthermore,  with  the  abolition  of  a  speed 
limit  it  would  be  proper  to  concede  to  local  authorities  greater 
rights  to  limit  speed  in  towms  and  large  villages,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  veto  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  case  of  clearly 
unreasonable  action. 

This  system  prevails  in  Continental  countries.  Upon  the  great 
highways  cars  are  driven  at  high  speeds — if  there  is  a  legal  limit 

I  nobody  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  But  at  the  entrance  to 
every  town  or  large  village  there  is  always  a  prominent  notice 
stating  the  legal  limit  to  be  observed  there,  and  the  infraction  of 
this  is  severely  punished.  Such  a  system  w’orks  perfectly. 

It  would  further  be  absolutely  essential  that  fines  levied  should 
not  go  in  relief  of  local  rates.  So  long  as  this  system  prevails 
'  there  will  be  trumped-up  charges  and  unjust  fines.  It  would  also 
be  obviously  desirable  that  the  endorsement  of  a  licence  should  be 
’  ]  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates — not  to  be  done ,  for  instance , 
fortrifling  technical  offences,  such  as  the  accidental  extinguishing 
'  of  a  tail-lamp.  And  here  I  may  parenthetically  remark  upon  the 
^  patent  absurdity  of  compelling  the  faster-moving  vehicles  to  carry 
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a  tail-lamp,  and  allowing  the  slow  vehicles,  which  are  constantly  j 
being  passed  from  behind,  to  proceed  without  one.  ! 

I  hold  that  the  sums  received  from  fines  should,  after  payment  p 
of  costs,  go  to  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  a  central  body  controlling  j 
the  main  roads  of  the  country.  And  in  this  connection  I  submit 
a  suggestion  which  appears  to  me  to  embody  both  justice  and  I 
public  advantage.  The  present  system  of  taxation  of  motor 
vehicles  is  unjust ;  first,  to  the  owner  of  cheap,  low-powered  cars- 
aecond,  to  owners  of  costly  high-pow-ered  cars ;  and  third,  to  the 
body  of  taxpayers.  Two  guineas  is  too  much  for  the  owner  of  the 
cheap  car  of  low  horse-power  to  pay  ;  it  is  too  little  for  the  owner  • 
of  the  expensive ,  pow'erful  car  ;  and  the  national  revenue  does  not  i 
get  nearly  as  much  as  it  would  be  justly  entitled  to  from  car  ’ 
owners  if  the  sums  they  paid  were  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of  ^ 
properly  constructed  main  roads.  In  my  opinion  the  Inland 
Revenue  tax  ought  to  be  levied,  not  per  wheel,  but  per  horse-  : 
power.  Suppose  this  to  be  fixed  at  5s.  The  owner  of  an  average  ; 
motor  cycle  would  then  pay  15s. ;  the  owner  of  a  6  h.p.  small  J 
car  iT  10s.  ;  the  owners  of  moderate  horse-powers,  like  12  and  15,  ! 
would  pay  respectively  £‘3  and  ^3  15s. ;  while  a  25  h.p.  car  j 
would  not  be  unjustly  taxed  at  T6  5s.  ;  and  the  man  who  chooses  . 
to  drive  a  60  h.p.  monster,  for  which  he  has  paid  at  least  11,500, 
might  well  be  mulcted  in  115.  If  this  deterred  men  from  pur-  ; 
chasing  cars  of  such  power,  so  much  the  better.  There  would  | 
be  no  technical  difficulty  whatever  in  collecting  such  a  tax.  The 
latest  figures  show  50,337  cars  and  56,237  motor  cycles  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  number  is  increasing  very 
rapidly  indeed.  Tw’o  years  hence  there  will  probably  be  150,000  j 
of  both  classes.  A  fair  average  w^ould  be  12  h.p.  per  vehicle.  | 
This  gives  1,800,000  total  horse-pow-er,  and  an  annual  revenue,  jj 
for  road  construction  and  maintenance  according  to  my  proposal, 
of  1450,000.  Local  authorities  would,  of  course,  retain  the  fees 
for  registration  and  drivers’  licences,  and  in  justice  to  them  it 
should  be  made  compulsory  for  owmers  and  drivers  to  register 
their  cars  and  take  out  their  licences  in  the  county  in  which 
they  reside.  | 

This  suggested  taxation  may  be  objected  to  by  motorists  as  j 
being  too  high.  I  do  not  so  regard  it,  in  view  of  the  vast  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  conferred  upon  motorists,  ex  hypothesi,  by  a  national  j 
system  of  good  roads  and  the  abolition  of  vexatious  and  unenforce-  \ 
able  restrictions.  Automobiles  used  solely  for  commercial  pur-  . 
poses  should,  however,  be  taxed  utx)n  a  ditl'erent  scale,  according  ; 
to  their  power  and  weight. 

I  desire  to  add  that  there  are  happily  many  exceptions  to  the 
police  and  magisterial  methods  I  have  criticised.  When  a  police  ^ 
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authority  has  shown  itself  considerate  to  motorists,  and  has 
endeavoured,  not  to  antagonise  them,  but  to  enlist  their  efforts 
on  the  side  of  considerate  driving,  the  happiest  relations  have 
invariably  existed,  and  charges  of  furious  driving  been  rare.  This 
is  the  case  in  London ,  where  the  attitude  of  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Police  in  privately  warning  the  representatives  of  organ¬ 
ised  automobilism  of  complaints  received  regarding  improper 
driving  at  any  point,  has  virtually  made  every  self-respecting 
motorist  an  ally  of  the  Metropolitan  police  in  putting  down  abuses. 
Any  motorist  to-day  who  should  find  himself  in  conflict  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner  would  be  pretty  certain  to  find  also  the 
great  majority  of  other  motorists  united  against  him.  Mr. 
Henry’s  action,  too,  in  giving  plenty  of  rope  to  motor  ’buses  at 
first,  and  deferring  severe  restriction  in  several  matters  until  they 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  adapting  themselves  to  public  con¬ 
venience  and  rights ;  and  in  associating  with  himself  a  technical 
adviser  of  the  highest  standing,  Mr.  Worby  Beaumont,  deserves 
the  grateful  recognition  of  motorists  and  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  Royal  Commission  recognises  the  vast 
importance  of  the  motor  as  clearly  as  it  will  have  been  urged  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  public,  and  distinguishes  sharply 
between  inevitable  and  unavoidable  discomforts,  it  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  framing  suggestions  for  future  legislation  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  men.  But  if  it  merely  imposes  fresh 
burdens  and  enactments  upon  automobilism,  and  in  return  grants 
a  trifling  increase  of  the  speed  limit — say,  to  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour— then  we  shall  have  a  long  period  of  embittered  struggle, 
which  will  not  end  until  motor  transport  has  become  so  nearly 
universal  that  it  will  be  pow’erful  enough  to  secure  intelligent 
treatment  for  itself.  Meanwhile,  our  commercial  home  develop¬ 
ment  will  have  been  retarded  once  more  by  an  antique  conservat¬ 
ism,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  will  have  been 
diverted  from  our  own  countryside  to  France.  And  the  new  law 
could  no  more  be  enforced  than  the  present  one  is.  Wherever 
the  police  set  a  trap,  the  automobilists  wdll  place  their  pickets. 
The  police  will  catch  nobody,  but  their  relations  with  a  large 
section  of  the  public  will  be  strained,  and  the  law  will  be  brought 
into  contempt.  Legislation  just  to  all,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  progress,  may  be  devised  without  difficulty,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
may  be  on  such  lines. 

Henry  Norm.\n. 


AFTEENOON  CALLS.^ 


There  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  to  mingle  with  one’s  fellow 
creatures.  One  of  the  charming  results  of  this  amiable  human 
trait  is  afternoon  calls.  Of  course  it  does  happen  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  hitch  in  the  mingling  such  as  the  other  day  when  I 
was  staying  with  the  Jephsons.  The  Jephsons  live  in  a  “semi¬ 
detached,”  and  they  call  it  Lohengrin  Lodge. 

They  are  awfully  social. 

Their  drawing  room  has  three  French  windows,  and  when  you 
go  up  the  drive  you  can  look  right  in.  The  family  consists  of 
Mrs.  Jephson,  two  daughters,  a  son  and  an  undeclared  young 
man. 

Just  as  we  sat  in  the  drawing  room  finishing  our  after-lunch 
coffee,  a  four-wheeler  crunched  up  the  gravel  walk.  As  the  cab 
turned  the  curve  we  had  a  glimpse  of  a  withered  profile  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  brown  front  and  a  black  lace  bonnet  with  purple 
ribbons,  and  two  black  silk  gloves  that  clutched  a  black  card  case. 

“  Mercy  !  ”  cried  the  social  Mrs.  Jephson,  “  If  that  isn’t  Miss 
Tomblin  !  For  goodness’  sake,  let’s  hide!  ” 

On  his  way  to  the  front  door,  the  footman  looked  in  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  undeclared  young  man  and  the  right  Miss  Jephson 
had,  in  a  panic,  taken  refuge  under  the  piano.  The  brother  was 
behind  the  sofa,  and  the  other  Miss  Jephson  was  hiding  behind 
the  steel  engraving  of  “  The  Christian  Martyr,”  on  a  draped  easel, 
and  Mrs.  Jephson  was  under  the  table.  Only  her  feet  were 
visible. 

“  Not  at  home,”  she  said  to  the  footman,  with  a  good  deal  of 
dignity,  from  behind  the  table-cloth.  The  footman  looked  respect¬ 
fully  at  Mrs.  Jephson’s  feet,  and  never  moved  an  eyelash,  he  was 
so  w^ell  trained. 

On  her  way  back  to  her  four-wheeler  Miss  Tomblin  stopped  for 
a  moment  and  looked  into  the  window.  Apparently  to  arrange 
the  fuzz  of  her  front  by  aid  of  the  window-glass.  All  the 
Jephsons  behind  the  furniture  held  their  breath.  What  Miss 
Tomblin  saw  beside  her  front  will  never  be  known,  but  I  have 
since  heard  that  she  has  not  called  on  the  social  Jephsons  again. 

It  was,  how’ever,  this  interesting  experience  which  directed  my 
thoughts  to  the  charms  of  friendship  and  the  joy  of  mingling  with 
one’s  fellow  creatures  as  illustrated  by  that  delightful  opportunity 
for  modern  soul-outpourings,  the  afternoon  call. 

After  serious  and  profound  study  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 

(1)  Copyright,  1906,  by  Mrs.  John  Lane  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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that  the  object  and  aim  of  calling  is  to  find  everybody  out.  If  any- 
!  body  is  at  home  you  are  most  dreadfully  disappointed.  I  have 
\  jjgen  deeply  engaged  studying  the  philosophy  of  calls  in  company 
1  with  my  friend  Maria,  who  hired  a  brougham  for  two  hours  and 
j  took  me  along  for  the  reason  that  it  costs  no  more,  and  then  you 
I;  have  a  valid  excuse  for  curtailing  your  call  if  you  are  so  unlucky 
as  to  find  anyone  in.  For  Maria  is  nothing  if  not  truthful,  i 
know  just  what  she  said  and  how  she  said  it. 

“  I’m  so  sorry  to  go,  but  I  have  Alargery  Smith  waiting  for  me 
in  the  carriage.  I’m  giving  her  an  airing,  poor  dear,  she  doesn’t 
i  often  get  a  chance.  Sweet  thing,  isn’t  she?  Especially  if  she 
i"  has  her  own  way, — but  that’s  so  like  the  Smiths  !  ” 

What  she  said  to  me  w’hen  she  banged  the  brougham  door  on 
herself  was,  “  My  dear,  I  thought  that  woman  would  never  let  me 
go!  I  wouldn’t  have  called,  only  I  thought  she’d  be  sure  to  be 
out.  I  could  just  as  w^ell  have  gone  there  by  ’bus.  At  any  rate, 

I  she’s  done  I  ’  ’  And  Maria  scratched  her  off  her  list  with  natural 
indignation. 

“It’s  a  great  thing,”  and  Maria  thoughtfully  studied  her  visit- 
i  ing  list,  “  to  call  on  people  when  you’re  quite  sure  they’ll  be  out. 

I  Why,  I  couldn’t  have  half  as  many  friends  if  I  ever  found  them 
1  in!  Now’  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  be  gone  just  two  hours,  and 
:  I’ve  simply  got  to  make  eight  calls.  I’ll  go  first  to  the  Fauntleroy- 
I  .Jones’s,  because  Mrs.  Fauntleroy- Jones  alw’ays  takes  a  nap  till 
tea-time,  so  I’m  safe  not  to  find  her  in.” 

The  Fauntleroy- Jones’s  are  disgracefully  rich,  and  they  live  in 
=  what  the  estate-agents  describe  as  a  “Mansion,”  and  they  have 
j  columns  in  their  drawing  room.  People  love  to  go  to  their 
:  dinner-parties,  but  hate  to  talk  to  them.  When  Mrs.  Fauntleroy- 
Jones  is  not  giving  a  dinner-party  she  probably  wanders  lonely 
t  and  forsaken  among  the  stately  columns  of  her  drawing-room,  in 
I  company  wdth  Fido,  her  faithful  pug.  As  w’e  proceeded  towards 
that  expensive  part  of  the  town  where  the  Fauntleroy-Jones’s  live 
I  in  a  sumptuous  structure  uplifted  by  plaster  caryatides,  Maria 
clutched  my  arm  as  a  victoria,  drawn  by  a  thoughtful-looking 
horse,  with  a  long  white  chin,  came  towards  us.  A  red-faced, 
white-whiskered  old  gentleman,  with  eyes  like  boiled  gooseberries, 
and  a  stern  old  lady  with  plumes  and  a  Eoman  nose,  leaned 
solemnly  back  and  stared  with  unwinking  meditation  at  nothing  in 
particular. 

“  I  declare,”  Maria  cried,  “  if  it  isn’t  the  dear  Bouncers.  What 
a  mercy  to  have  met  them  !  I’ll  call  on  them  at  once.” 

And  as  the  oblivious  Bouncers  rolled  away,  Maria  gave  hasty 
instructions,  and  w’e  fled  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“Please  hurry!”  Maria  cried  imploringly  to  the  coachman. 
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“I’m  SO  afraid  they’ll  get  back,’’  she  explained  to  me.  “You 
never  can  tell !  ” 

We  landed  quite  out  of  breath  at  a  dull  green  house  on  the  side 
of  a  dingy  square  that  looked  like  a  favourite  trysting-place  for 
cats.  A  decayed  summer-house  invited  to  repose. 

The  Bouncer’s  man-servant  was  foreign,  and  Maria  had  to  wait 
ages  before  he  opened  the  door,  and  then  he  was  still  struggling 
with  his  coat. 

“Nod  at  home,’’  he  said,  out  of  breath.  “  Lady  Bouncer  and 
ze  General  Bouncer  is  taking  of  ze  air,’’  he  added  by  way  of 
unnecessary  explanation.  He  tucked  Maria  up  with  great 
respect,  for  which  he  got  no  credit,  as  Maria,  when  we  drove  off, 
remarked  in  a  sudden  burst  of  patriotism  that  foreigners  might 
possibly  take  our  trade,  and  she  had  heard  that  they  did  better 
in  the  way  of  music,  and,  possibly  painting,  though  she  w'as  no 
judge  of  such  trifles,  but  give  her  an  English  man-servant  every 
time ;  that  was  something  no  mere  foreigner  could  ever  hope  to 
rival. 

“  At  any  rate,  the  Bouncers  have  been  called  on.  Now  for  the 
F  auntleroy-Jones’s.  ’  ’ 

Our  steed,  which  was  rather  given  to  stumbling,  seemed  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  expected  to  put  his  best  foot  foremost.  We 
drove  up  with  quite  an  air.  Maria  shook  herself  out  and  sailed 
up  the  front  steps.  Maria  looks  just  as  well  from  behind  as  she 
does  in  front,  which  gives  her  that  moral  support  so  superior  to  a 
good  conscience.  When  you  know  you  are  all  right  behind,  you 
can  face  the  world. 

An  immaculate  powdered  being  in  plush  said  “  Not  at  home,” 
while  a  colleague  in  plush  and  flour  joined  him  in  staring  over 
Maria’s  head  at  the  brougham.  Like  statues  in  silk  stockings 
there  they  stood  and  declined  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
her,  and  they  left  her  to  open  the  carriage  door  and  slam  herself  in. 

The  insolent  things  !  ’  ’  And  Maria  sat  up  like  a  ramrod  and 
breathed  hard.  We  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  perfection  of 
the  British  Menial,  but  we  felt  that  the  suffering  he  caused  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  joy. 

For  reasons  unexplained  we  still  remained  glued  to  the  spot.  I 
looked  furtively  up  the  steps.  The  silk  stockings  were  permitting 
themselves  the  relaxation  of  a  grin. 

“  Why  don’t  you  go?  ’’  and  Maria  forced  her  head  out  of  the 
window  to  the  detriment  of  her  best  hat. 

“  ’Cos  you  ’avn’t  said  where,  lidy,’’  the  coachman  retorted, 
wdth  a  sense  of  injury. 

“I  make  it  a  point,’’  said  Maria,  unfolding  her  philosophy  of 
friendship,  as  the  Fauntleroy-Jones’s  caryatides  faded  from  view, 
“  never  to  call  on  anyone’s  ‘  at  home  ’  day.  At  Home  days  are 
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P  Qjjiy  vanity.  At  Home  women  never  care  about  you  personally. 

I  They  only  want  you  to  swell  the  crowd ,  and  they  hate  to  see  you 
I  any  other  day.  That’s  the  reason  I’m  calling  on  Mrs.  Bangs- 
i  Kipper.  It  isn’t  her  day.” 

I  Mrs.  Bangs-Kipper  is  intensely  “smart,”  and  she  lives  in  a 
'i  narrow,  dreary  street,  with  a  greengrocer  on  one  side  of  her  and 

!|  a  “  pub  ”  on  the  other  side  ;  but  just  around  the  corner  is  a  square 

;  so  aristocratic  that  it  sheds  a  lustre  over  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

;  As  I  saw  Maria’s  skirts  swish  in,  I  realised  that  my  philosophic 
friend  had  made  a  mistake  :  Mrs.  Bangs-Kipper  was  at  home, 
i  For  fifteen  minutes  I  studied  the  street,  while  the  driver  made 
'  way  for  other  callers,  I  also  studied  the  driver’s  back,  and  saw 

;j  that  the  fit  of  his  coat  proclaimed  more  than  anything  else  that 

I  he  wasn’t  private.  It  had  been  constructed  for  a  big  man,  and 
it  bulged  at  the  back,  and  the  coat  collar  scratched  his  ears.  There 
was,  also,  a  mysterious  crest  on  his  buttons,  which  would  have 
1  puzzled  the  College  of  Arms.  The  only  button  I  understood  was 
;  the  one  that  was  missing. 

From  the  study  of  the  driver’s  buttons,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  Mrs.  Bangs-Kipper’s  callers.  It  struck  me  that  they  seemed 
j  satisfied  with  a  very  little  of  Mrs.  Bangs-Kipper. 

Maria  stayed  longer  than  anyone,  which  I  could  not  under- 
j  stand,  seeing  that  time  was  money,  but  even  she  w’as  being 
tucked  in  by  a  smart  parlour-maid  fifteen  minutes  after  our 
[  arrival.  Finally,  when  our  steed  had  been  coaxed  into  that  slow' 
trot  sacred  to  “  by  the  hour,”  she  narrated  her  experiences. 

>  “  She  was  in,”  and  Maria  paused  to  brood  over  her  injuries. 

“I  haven’t  called  on  her  for  years,  and  the  last  time  I  said  I’d 
never  go  again.  It  might  have  been  the  same  call.  There  were 
1  four  women  in  the  room — the  chilly-chintzy  kind — and  I  didn’t 
know  one.  She  always  sits  in  one  place  like  a  graven  image. 
You  take  the  chair  beside  her  and  say  things,  and  then  she  says 
I  things.  And  then  somebody  else  comes,  and  you  get  up  and 
stare.  Nobody  talks  to  you  because  you  haven’t  been  introduced, 
I  and  of  course  you  couldn’t  be  made  to  talk.  I  sat  ten  minutes 
1  staring,  and  then  I  got  up  to  go.  She  held  out  a  hand  like  a  slice 
of  cold  fish,  and  smiled  a  long,  narrow  smile  like  a  box  lid,  and 

i  hoped  I’d  come  again.  I  said  I’d  love  to.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  sometimes  call  on  your  friends?”  I 
I  suggested,  knowing  Maria’s  rules  of  conduct.  Maria  looked  at 

I  me  with  her  cold,  prpminent  blue  eyes.  “  I  only  went  because 
I  was  sure  she’d  be  out,”  she  said  loftily,  as  if  that  explained 
everything. 

When  w'e  reached  the  Simpson-Blotters’  and  found  they  also 
were  in,  Maria  felt  that  the  disappointment  was  nearly  too  much 
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to  bear.  It  seems  that  by  accident  we  had  arrived  at  a  serious 
function .  Two  small  Simpson-Blotters  in  white  with  blue  ribbons 
were  flattening  their  noses  against  the  dining-room  windows 
with  a  background  of  governess.  All  three  were  chewing. 

The  front  door  was  opened  with  such  appalling  suddenness  that 
Maria  had  barely  time  to  put  on  her  company  expression.  A 
waiter  welcomed  her  with  a  look  of  abject  relief,  as  if  she  were 
the  first,  and  he  was  nearly  discouraged.  He  waved  her  into  the 
dining-room  with  a  stately  gesture.  There  were  preparations  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  and  the  dining  table  w’as  pushed  against  the 
wail,  but  nobody  was  there  but  the  Simpson-Blotter  children  and 
the  governess,  and  all  three  were  eating  for  dear  life. 

The  danger  of  too  great  preparations  is  one  of  the  most  trying 
of  social  problems.  When  the  dining  table  is  pushed  against  the 
wall,  and  there  are  silver  urns  and  things,  then  you  betray  the 
dizzy  height  of  your  aspirations. 

I  meditated  on  the  different  kinds  of  social  agonies  while  Maria 
was  lost  to  view.  The  trouble  with  too  great  preparations  is  that 
they  are  so  frightfully  visible.  The  dining-table  is  evidently  so 
out  of  its  element,  and  there  are  things  on  it  one  sees  at  no  other 
time.  Possibly  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  room,  and  so  you 
make  a  good  square  meal — a  real  satisfying  one — and  then  climb 
upstairs  and  shake  hands  with  your  hostess.  She  smiles 
tremulously  with  her  mouth,  but  there  is  a  far-away  look  in  her 
eyes  as  if  she  were  listening  to  the  front  door  bell.  She  also 
replies  at  random.  All  the  drawing-room  furniture  has  been 
pushed  back,  so  there  is  a  terrible,  vacant  space  in  the  middle, 
like  the  desert  of  Sahara.  You  timidly  greet  tw’O  out-of-date  old 
ladies  in  the  desert  of  Sahara — the  kind  who  usually  don’t  count 
— say  maiden  aunts — and  you  join  them  in  looking  longingly  at 
the  door  for  other  guests.  A  shy  man  straggles  in  and  looks 
forlornly  about,  and  the  maiden  aunts,  evidently  more  hopeful, 
ask  if  you  have  had  tea. 

After  all,  it  isn’t  your  ‘  at  home,’  so  you  have  no  compassion ,  and 
declare  you  really  must  be  going,  and  though  the  maiden  aunts 
implore  you  to  stay — realising  too  late  your  value  as  a  human 
being — you  murmur  your  way  past  the  forlorn  man  to  the  hostess, 
whose  ears  are  still  at  the  front  door,  but  who  temporarily  detaches 
them  and  clings  to  you.  However,  nothing  will  induce  you  to 
stay  !  Y’es,  it  takes  social  genius  to  provide  just  enough  and  not 
to  displace  the  furniture  too  obviously. 

The  waiter  shut  Maria  into  the  brougham  with  evident  regret. 
He  was  a  loyal  soul,  even  if  only  temporary,  and  we  left  him  look¬ 
ing  wistfully  up  and  down  the  blank  street  in  a  vain  search  for 
other  guests.  As  for  Maria  she  was  so  resigned,  considering  how 
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she  had  been  taken  in,  that  I  felt  sure  something  had  recompensed 
her  for  so  disastrously  finding  the  Simpson-Blotters  at  home. 
Before  long  I  found  out  j  it  was  the  tea. 

“Of  course,”  she  said,  ‘‘the  preparations  were  simply  too 
ridiculous  for  words.  It’s  such  bad  taste  to  have  too  much. 
Still,  it  did  me  good,  for  I  was  feeling  quite  faint.” 

I  was  silently  reflecting  on  my  own  exhausted  condition  when 
we  drove  up  to  a  huge ,  severely  simple  brick  structure  of  three  sides 
about  a  court,  a  cross  between  a  penitentiary  and  a  sardine  box, 
with  some  of  the  most  pleasing  characteristics  of  both.  We 
paused  at  the  principal  door,  and  our  steed  settled  himself  solidly 
on  his  four  legs.  Maria  was  gone  about  two  minutes,  and  then 
she  flew  back  panting,  and  the  hall  porter  banged  the  carriage- 
door  quite  respectfully.  Hall  porters  are  more  broad-minded  than 
footmen ;  I  have  even  seen  them  respectful  to  a  four-wheeler. 

“Fancy  1  ”  Maria  cried,  in  reminiscent  horror,  “  Mrs.  Peebles 
was  in!  I  just  barely  escaped  seeing  her.”  I  expressed  the 
expected  sympathy  with  her  miraculous  escape. 

“  Of  course  she  will  some  day  be  Lady  Peebles  when  her 
brother-in-law  dies,”  Maria  explained. 

“  Is  he  ill?  ”  I  asked,  "with  much  solicitude,  never  having  heard 
of  the  Peebles  before. 

“Oh,  no.  In  fact  he’s  just  about  getting  married.  Mean  of 
him,  isn’t  it?  Still  you  never  can  tell.  But  to  think  of  her 
being  in,”  and  she  reverted  to  her  miraculous  escape.  “  When  I 
asked,  the  porter  hesitated,  and  said,  yes,  she  was  in,  and  was 
I  Madame  Podsky  ! — me,  Madame  Podsky  I  ”  In  her  indignation 
her  grammar  forsook  her.  Her  British  soul  revolted  at  the 
foreign  name. 

“  I  just  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  say  ‘  Oh,  I  see,  she’s 
only  in  to  Madame,’  and  then  I  ran,  I  was  so  afraid  he’d  say  he’d 
go  up  and  see.  What  an  escape  !  At  any  rate,  I’ve  called  on 
Sophia  Peebles  !  ’  ’ 

It  is  such  a  relief  when  one  is  calling  in  a  livery  carriage  to 
circulate  in  those  regions  that  at  most  aspire  to  four-wheelers  and 
hansoms.  I  wonder  what  is  that  subtle  something  about  a  livery 
carriage  w'hich  prevents  anyone  but  the  suburbs  being  taken  in 
by  it?  Why  had  our  coachman  so  deteriorated?  What  tragedy 
had  reduced  him  to  the  universal  coat  of  a  livery  stable?  Why, 
too,  did  our  horse  have  such  a  funny  look,  as  if,  somehow,  he  had 
forgotten  to  shave  himself — so  characteristic  of  the  lower  classes? 

It  w'as  at  the  Crockers’ — Crocker,  M.P. — that  Maria  tore  a  fear¬ 
ful  split  along  the  w^hole  length  of  her  thumb  trying  to  open  the 
brougham  door,  wdiile  Crocker  M.P.’s  footman  looked  idly  on 
from  his  pedestal  in  the  front-door,  where  he  had  just  languidly 
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delivered  himself  of  “  not  at  home.”  It  would  have  shocked 
him  if  he  could  have  heard  the  tiny  w'ord  that  escaped  Maria. 
It  was  not  until  we  got  far  away  from  his  freezing  presence  that 
she  recovered  her  spirits.  iSIaria  never  had  anything  social  so 
rankle  in  her  as  Crocker  AI.P.’s  footman.  Weeks  after  when  1 
saw  her  again  and  she  cried  triumphantly  ‘‘Crocker’s  out!”  I 
couldn’t  understand  what  she  meant.  She  explained  that  in  the 
general  election  Crocker  had  been  beaten  out  of  his  boots,  and 
that  being  now  only  an  ordinary  man  and  not  a  godlike  M.P.,  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  coveted  ornament  to  any  dinner  party.  It  was 
in  this  circuitous  way  that  she  revenged  herself  on  the  Crockers’ 
footman.  It  was,  however,  when  Maria  directed  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  Lambeth  that  I  realised  that  she  wms  human  and  in 
need  of  sympathy.  Even  the  modest  sometimes  get  tired  of  being 
snubbed  by  the  menials  of  the  rich  and  great ! 

Now',  no  one  lives  in  Lambeth  except  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  only 
one.  So  it  must  make  it  very  lonely  for  him.  The  rest  of  the 
population  doesn’t  count,  and  most  of  it  circulates  on  the  streets. 
What  is  left  over  is  apologetic,  and  tries  to  explain  how  it  happens 
to  be  living  there.  It  w'as  in  Lambeth  that  our  equipage  was 
projjerly  respected,  and  our  coachman  looked  quite  private. 

Two  small  ragged  boys  darted  to  open  the  carriage  door,  but 
discovering  that  we  w'ere  not  a  vulgar  four-wheeler,  they  hesitated. 
It  seems  there  is  a  stern  etiquette  about  opening  cab  doors !  Just 
as  they  paused  perplexed  an  infant  in  a  pinafore  tore  down  to  the 
gate  for  the  joy  of  opening  it.  Interested  neighbours  paused  in 
their  occupations  to  watch  us.  Maria  descended  with  much 
dignity.  The  maid  already  stood  at  the  open  door,  summoned  by 
the  child  in  the  pinafore.  She  smiled  the  friendly  smile  of  the 
suburbs.  The  dear  friend,  one  of  the  apologetic,  w'as  of  course 
out,  but  Maria’s  call  did  some  good,  for  she  cast  a  great  glory  over 
the  establishment.  The  neighbourhood  could  see  that  it  was  on 
visiting  terms  with  ‘‘carriage  people.” 

A  group  of  the  younger  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  stared  at  us 
with  the  engaging  frankness  of  childhood,  and  a  couple  of  un¬ 
employed  gentlemen  halted  stolidly  in  the  background  and  gazed 
at  our  worthy  steed  as  if  gauging  his  racing  capacity.  One 
detached  himself  long  enough  from  this  occujDation  to  open  the 
carriage  door,  and  stretched  out  a  very  dirty  palm  for  pennies. 
But  though  he  knew  a  good  deal,  he  did  not  know'  Maria.  We 
proceeded. 

There  are  miles  of  streets  and  houses  in  London  that  look  so 
alike  that  one  can’t  tell  one  from  the  other.  Even  ghosts,  who 
have  a  monotonous  w  ay  of  going  over  and  over  the  same  beaten 
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track,  would  be  puzzled  to  discover  here  their  own  familiar  haunt¬ 
ing  grounds.  One  finds,  too,  on  careful  study,  that  the  people  in 
these  houses  are  all  made  by  the  gross  ;  the  principal  difference  is 
that  they  answer  to  different  names. 

Said  Maria,  “  I’m  going  to  call  on  the  Pennortons.” 

“  Oh,  but  your  glove,”  I  remonstrated,  ‘‘  how  can  you  !  ”  But 
Maria  declared  she  had  fifteen  minutes  to  spare,  and  she  had  no 
intention  of  presenting  them  to  the  livery  stable.  Besides,  the 
friendship  was  new  and  desirable.  It  seems  this  was  a  return 
call  for  one  made  on  Maria  when  she  was  out.  So  far  the  flame 
of  friendship  had  only  been  fanned  by  the  two  masculine  heads  of 
the  families  over  a  sympathetic  B.  &  S.  at  the  Club. 

We  drove  through  an  interminable  avenue  of  plaster.  Miles 
of  bumptious  plaster  pillars  supported  miles  of  plaster  porticoes. 
It  was  a  thoroughfare  that  invited  to  a  prolonged  yawn.  Miles 
of  surprised  looking  plaster  lions  kept  guard  at  both  sides  of  each 
front  door.  A  beneficent  twilight  was  gently  blotting  out  in  us 
what  was  hired.  I  observed  two  different  streams  of  carriages 
driving  up  to  two  separate  front  doors,  side  by  side,  and  that  two 
sets  of  adjacent  lions  were  devouring  independent  callers. 

It  was  a  chilly  spring  evening,  with  the  sky  barred  with  grey 
and  a  faint  acid  yellow.  An  icy  wdnd,  whirling  dust  through  the 
long  street  as  through  a  tunnel,  made  even  the  lions  look  chilly. 
With  the  characteristic  uncertainty  of  the  British  climate,  it  had 
not  made  up  its  mind  whether  to  thaw'  or  to  freeze. 

It  was  past  five  o’clock,  and  I  hadn’t  had  my  tea.  “  Maria,” 
I  urged,  as  I  tried  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  end  of  my  nose, 
“this  time  I’m  going  in  with  you.  If  I  don’t  have  a  hot  cup  of 
tea  I  shall  have  pneumonia.” 

“I  shan’t  be  gone  ten  minutes,”  Maria  remonstrated. 

“I  daresay.  But  those,  are  just  the  ten  minutes  that  would 
finish  me,”  I  said  resolutely,  and  follow'ed  in  her  wake,  behind  a 
whole  string  of  friends.  For  a  moment  we  were  blocked  by  some 
irresponsible  affection  that  would  persist  in  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  doorway  to  exchange  soul  to  soul  outpourings,  perfectly 
oblivious  to  the  impatient  friends  who  were  trying  to  get  in  and 
couldn’t.  It’s  a  little  way  of  women. 

The  house  w'as  of  the  pale  blue  tufted  satin  kind,  with  oil- 
paintings  to  match,  and  floods  of  electric  light.  And  it  was  all 
brand  new,  as  if  the  Pennortons  were  only  just  married. 

Maria,  with  the  refined  cruelty  of  one  who  has  had  tea,  sailed 
past  the  dining-room,  where  picture  hats  w'ere  refreshing  them¬ 
selves  with  sandwiches  and  other  convivialities.  Maria  is  a  little 
apt  to  be  haughty  at  the  wrong  time,  and  then  she  throws  her 
name  at  a  servant  as  if  it  were  a  bone ;  sometimes  he  picks  it  up 
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and  sometimes  he  doesn’t.  This  time  he  didn’t.  He  was  a 
haughty  butler,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  an  unfavourable 
impression  of  the  company,  and  in  his  misanthropy  didn’t  much 
care  what  he  called  them.  Three  picture  hats,  one  bald  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  wig  were  ahead  of  us,  and  the  butler  announced  a 
series  of  names,  leaving  it  to  the  hostess  to  disentangle  them 
w’hile  he  washed  his  hands  of  further  responsibility. 

IMrs.  Pennorton  was  a  large  and  expansive  person,  with  a 
wide  and  ingratiating  smile,  and  she  overflow^ed  with  an  inex¬ 
haustible  and  ingratiating  cordiality. 

‘  ‘  How  do  ?  So  glad  to  see  you  !  Had  tea  ?  ’  ’  she  cried  in  turn 
to  the  three  picture  hats,  the  bald  gentleman  and  the  wig,  and  she 
shook  their  hands  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  friendship.  Whereupon 
she  propelled  them  forward  by  the  mere  dynamic  force  of  her 
welcome,  and  they  were  lost  in  space.  They  did  try  to  resist, 
they  smiled  feebly,  they  made  an  effort  to  stay,  but  they  were 
powerless,  and  we  found  them  again  in  the  drawing-room  stranded 
on  blue  satin  chairs  with  gilt  legs,  out  of  breath  and  exhausted. 

“How'  do?”  Mrs.  Pennorton  cried  to  Maria.  “So  glad  to 
see  you  !  Had  tea  ?  ”  And  she  shook  her  hand  with  a  fervour 
that  finished  Maria’s  glove.  Here  she  caught  sight  of 
me.  “  How  do?  So  glad  to  see  you !  How  well  you  are  look¬ 
ing  !  Had  tea  ?  ’  ’  She  held  my  hand  and  smiled  like  the  rising 
sun,  but  while  she  still  held  my  hand  her  expansive  smile  settled 
on  the  next  friend,  and  I  had  been  as  completely  forgotten  as  if 
I  had  never  been  born.  The  temporary  quality  of  Mrs.  Pen¬ 
norton ’s  cordiality  was  immense.  Maria  tried  to  linger,  but 
even  she  had  to  give  in  to  the  motive  power  of  Mrs.  Pennorton’s 
great,  bland  smile,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  drawing-room 
before  she  knew  it.  We  joined  the  other  guests,  dotted  speech¬ 
lessly  about  on  blue  satin  chairs,  and  they  really  appeared  all  the 
more  gloomy  by  contrast  with  Mrs.  Pennorton’s  smile.  We  took 
refuge  from  the  electric  light  under  an  imitation  palm,  and  a 
gramophone  began  to  bellow  softly  Caruso’s  latest,  through  which 
we  could  distinctly  hear  ‘  ‘  How  do  ?  So  glad  to  see  you !  Had 
tea  ?  ”  It  penetrated  even  through  the  passionate  utterances  of 
the  gramophone. 

“  I  think  we’d  better  be  going,”  said  Maria,  w^ho  hates  music. 
We  emerged  from  under  the  imitation  palm,  and  wedged  our 
w’ay  through  an  opposing  stream  still  advancing  upstairs,  basking 
in  Mrs.  Pennorton’s  smile. 

“  Good-bye,”  Maria  said,  taking  hasty  advantage  of  a  lull. 

“  So  glad  to  have  seen  you!  Had  tea?”  and  Mrs.  Pennor¬ 
ton  smiled  the  same  indefatigable  smile  as  if  she  had  never  seen 
us  before.  “  So  sorry  to  have  been  out  when  you  called,”  Maria 
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hurriedly  interposed,  catching  at  Mrs.  Pennorton’s  fleeting  atten¬ 
tion  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw. 

“So  was  I,”  Mrs.  Pennorton  began,  but  her  gaze  wandered, 
and  she  turned  her  voluble  smile  on  an  approaching  clerical 
gentleman  in  knee-breeches. 

“  How  do?  So  glad  to  see  you  !  Had  tea?  ”  she  cried,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  cordiality. 

When  we  again  emerged  from  between  the  lions,  I  had  had  tea, 
in  spite  of  Maria’s  remonstrances. 

The  next  door’s  “at  home’’  was  still  being  actively  pursued 
by  visitors. 

“I  shouldn’t  like  to  live  next  door  to  anyone  who  had  my  at 
home  day,’’  Maria  said  meditatively,  as  w'e  waited  for  the 
brougham,  while  w'e  w’atched  the  next  door’s  bosom  friends  file  in 
and  out. 

“  But  isn’t  Mrs.  Pennorton  just  the  sw^eetest  thing?’’  she 
cried  in  admiring  retrospection.  “  So  cordial.  The  kind  of 
person  one  could  go  to  in  any  trouble.’’  I  saw  at  once  that  Maria 
had  been  impressed — probably  by  the  furniture. 

Here  a  young  thing  with  a  snippy  nose  and  a  flying  boa  tripped 
past  towards  the  next  house’s  at  home,  but  paused  at  the  steps, 
looked  over  her  shoulder,  came  back  and  clutched  me  by  the 
arm.  It  was  a  child  with  literary  aspirations,  but  on  her  way  to 
Parnassus  a  wnrldly  mother  obliges  her  to  go  to  afternoon 
teas.  No  mother  ever  believes  in  literature  as  a  matrimonial 
asset. 

“  I’ve  promised  to  go  to  tea  at  the  Pennortons’.  Do  come  with 
me,”  she  coaxed.  “  I’m  frightened  of  Mrs.  Pennorton.  She 
never  remembers  me,  and  I’ve  been  introduced  to  her  five  times. 
Some  girls  are  known  because  people  never  remember  them.  I’m 
one,”  she  concluded  resentfully. 

Here  the  brougham  ambled  up. 

“  My  dear  child,’’  I  cried  shocked,  as  Maria  settled  herself  in 
a  corner.  “Don’t  make  epigrams  until  you’re  married.  A 
husband  can’t  help  epigrams,  but  it  frightens  off  young  men. 
Do  think  of  your  poor  mother.’’ 

”  Never  mind  mother.  Come  in  with  me,  that’s  a  duck !  ’’ 

“But,  dear  child,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish?  Why,  we’ve 
only  just  left  there.  I  wouldn’t  go  back  for  worlds  !  ’’ 

‘‘  I  thought  I  saw  you  just  come  out  of  here,”  and  if  the  child 
didn’t  look  at  the  very  house  out  of  which  Caruso  w’as  still 
vigorously  roaring  through  the  gramophone. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  I  assented,  preparing  to  step  into  the 
brougham. 

“  But  that,”  the  literary  child  gasped  as  one  on  the  scent  of  a 
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dramatic  situation  and  “copy,”  “but  that  isn’t  the  Pennor- 
tons’  !  ” 

“  Isn’t  the  Pennortons’  !  ”  I  repeated,  “  Not  the— Maria  ”  I 
cried  into  the  brougham,  “  Listen  !  We  haven’t  been  calling  on 
the  Pennortons  at  all !  On  whom  have  we  been  calling?  ” 

“  The  Pennortons  live  next  door,”  the  literary  child  chimed 
in,  and  hopped  with  joy.  “  You’ve  been  calling  at  the  wrong 
house.” 

“Maria,”  I  repeated  urgently,  “do  you  hear?  You’ve  been 
calling  on  the  wrong  people.  The  Pennortons  live  behind  the 
other  lions.” 

“  For  mercy  sake,”  Maria  gasped  in  the  gloom  of  the 
brougham ,  “  on  whom  have  I  been  calling  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  literary  child,  with  unholy  joy,  “but 
Mrs.  Pennorton  told  mother  that  they  are  new  people,  and 
they  have  five  motor  cars  and  the  same  at  home  day,  and  that  is 
the  reason  she  hates  ’em.” 

“  And  I  have  lost  twenty  minutes,”  Maria  wailed.  “  And  she 
was  so  cordial.  And  all  the  time  she  probably  w'ondered  who  1 
was.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  I  said  cheerfully,  regaining  my  composure. 
“  After  all,  what  difference  does  it  make?  Friends  all  look  alike. 
Come  on  now  and  call  on  the  real  Mrs.  Pennorton.” 

But  Maria  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t. 

“I  can’t,”  she  cried,  in  profound  discouragement,  “for  it’ll 
cut  into  the  hour.  As  it  is  I  can’t  drive  you  home.  I’ve  wasted 
twenty  minutes  on  people  I  don’t  know,”  she  wailed.  “  Oh  dear 
me  !  do  hurry  and  get  in  and  tell  him  ‘  Home.’  ” 

So  I  told  him  “  Home,”  and  the  literary  child  went  off  with 
that  ecstatic  step  known  only  to  authors  who  have  found  “  copy.’’ 

Maria  tried  to  say  something,  but  gave  it  up ;  her  feelings  were 
too  much  for  her.  Finally  she  studied  her  bracelet  watch,  and  I 
saw  her  face  relax. 

“  If  he  has  anything  of  a  conscience  he  can  do  it  in  the  hour,’’ 
she  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  By  the  time  she  was  thumping  her 
own  door  knocker  (wdthin  the  hour)  she  spoke  with  a  good  deal 
of  feeling. 

“  After  all,”  she  said,  “  what  would  life  be  without  friends?’’ 

“  The  friends  who  are  out,  or  the  friends  you  don’t  know?  ’’  I 
asked.  But  satire  is  wasted  on  Maria. 
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Sometimes  the  process  of  evolution  as  applied  to  an  organisation 
is  arbitrarily  arrested  for  a  jjeriod  of  years,  with  the  result  that 
when  finally  the  onward  movement  is  again  continued  it  affrights 
the  timid  and  conservative,  who  mistake  the  swift  but  natural 
course  of  events  for  a  revolution ,  whereas  in  fact  the  changes  are 
only  evolutionary.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  British 
Navy,  and  a  small  but  active  body  of  critics  is  endeavouring  to 
convince  the  public  that  the  policy  of  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  is  revolutionary,  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Fleet.  The  present  agitation  might  have  been  ignored  had 
it  not  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

The  present  naval  administrators  are  being  treated  much  as 
was  Earl  St.  Vincent,  the  man  who  with  merciless  determination 
and  rare  courage  welded  the  w^eapon  w’hich  Nelson  used  with 
such  effect.  The  forces  which  are  opposed  to  the  Admiralty  to¬ 
day  are  the  same  in  character  as  those  which  harried  Jervis 
because  he  was  for  economical  administration  and  progress ;  which 
opposed  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  Navy,  and  then  insisted 
that  the  naval  engineer  was  merely  the  sea  equivalent  of  the 
locomotive  driver  ashore,  and  should  be  kept  in  his  place  as  the 
navigator,  for  a  time,  was  before  him  when  wind  was  the  motive 
power;  which,  until  quite  lately,  still  paraded  the  lore  of  the  days 
of  sailing-ships,  and  forced  useless  knowledge  on  the  young 
officers  and  men  of  a  steam-fleet ;  w'hich  retained  hand  spikes  in 
modern  vessels ;  which  raised  up  the  great  ‘  ‘  paint  and  polish  ’  ’ 
school,  which  led  to  a  widespread  neglect  of  gunnery,  because 
practice  w  ith  the  guns  dirtied  the  ship ;  and  w^hich  refused  naval 
reforms,  better  pay,  and  the  hope  of  promotion  to  the  men  of  His 
Majesty’s  ships.  Many  naval  officers  seem  constitutionally  op¬ 
posed  to  change ;  they  value  tradition  and  custom  at  too  high  a 
price.  What  wms  good  enough  for  our  grandfathers,  they  claim,  is 
good  enough  for  their  successors,  and  any  variation  means  that 
the  “  service  is  going  to  the  dogs.”  The  Navy  has  always  been 
going  to  the  dogs  since  St.  Vincent’s  days,  according  to  the  critics, 
but  fortunately  it  shoots  better,  steams  better,  is  manoeuvred 
better,  does  better  in  all  drills,  is  inspired  by  a  deeper  loyalty 
and  a  more  single-minded  devotion  to  the  Empire,  and  is  ”  run  ” 
cheaper  than  ever  before  in  modern  times,  and  from  the  first  the 
officers,  who  are  the  hope  of  the  future  as  distinct  from  those 
whoaremerely  the  relics  of  the  past,  have  seconded  with  splendid 
steadfastness  the  efforts  of  the  present  and  preceding  Boards  of 
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Admiralty  to  bring  the  Navy  up  to  date  as  a  fighting  machine 
instantly  ready  for  war,  and  at  all  times  the  sentinel  of  peace.  \t 
the  same  time,  it  is  only  right  to  confess  that  all  the  reforms- 
particularly  those  affecting  naval  training — have  not  commended 
themselves  to  many  officers  afloat. 

The  nation  has  not  yet  realised  the  extraordinary  and  beneficial 
character  of  the  naval  movement  which  has  been  in  progress 
since  1902,  and  which  has  converted  the  British  Fleet  into  an 
instrument  of  w'arfare  of  unparalleled  power,  and  laid  truly  the 
foundations  for  the  future.  Prior  to  the  issue  of  Lord  Selborne’s 
first  Memorandum,  the  Navy  w’as  still  a  botch;  its  officers  and 
men  w^ere  trained  in  sailing-ships  for  service  in  steam-ships,  and 
the  sumptuary  regulations  of  the  Fleet  differed  only  in  detail  from 
those  which  had  obtained  at  the  time  w^hen  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
w'as  fought.  Successive  naval  administrations  had  shrunk  from 
the  changes  which  science  in  its  application  to  warfare,  and 
improved  conditions  of  life  ashore,  especially  among  the  working 
classes,  rendered  inevitable,  and  time  and  again  energy  and  sub¬ 
terfuge  w'ere  employed  to  bolster  up  the  old  conditions,  and  to  put 
off  the  day  w'hen  the  Service  would  have  to  admit  that  a  new  era 
had  dawned.  We  had  a  Fleet  created  for  the  purpose  of  search¬ 
ing  out  an  enemy  and  fighting  him,  of  w'hich  by  a  remarkable 
obliquity  the  officers  and  men  were  not  necessarily  experts  either 
in  the  art  of  quick,  straight  shooting  with  the  gun,  or  in  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  engineering,  upon  which  the  strategy  and  tactics  which 
the  admirals  w’ould  employ  must  depend.  Gunnery  had  become  the 
special  department  of  one,  and  a  junior,  officer  in  the  ship,  and  his 
initiative  and  energy  in  training  the  guns’  crews  w^ere  restricted  so 
as  to  cause  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  those  who  considered 
that  the  general  cleanliness  and  smart  appearance  of  a  man-of- 
w’ar  were  the  first  desiderata,  w'hile  the  engineering  officers,  upon 
whose  ability  in  control  down  below  the  w'hole  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  and  mobility  of  the  vessel  depended,  belonged  to  an  entirely 
subordinate  department.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Fleet  and  the 
emulation  betw'een  ship  and  ship  were  kept  within  old,  narrow 
conservative  channels,  and  rivalry  in  gunnery  was  in  particular 
tabooed.  It  was  the  custom  of  one  admiral,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  a  man-of-w^ar,  which  he  inspected 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duties,  by  the  condition  of  his  white 
kid  gloves  after  he  had  concluded  his  visit. 

It  is  well  the  public  should  understand  that  for  the  most  part 
those  who  are  attacking  the  present  policy  of  the  Admiralty  were 
in  sympathy  with,  or  at  best  did  nothing  to  expose,  this  old 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  In  these  days  of  progress  they  are  the 
apostles  of  inefficiency  and  retrogression,  for  they  oppose  the 
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natural  and  healthy  process  of  evolution.  Most  of  them  are  on 
the  retired  list ;  their  active  careers  have  ended ,  and  they  might 
with  advantage  emulate  the  example  of  Cincinnatus.  Every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  the  injunction  on  passenger  steamers  : 
"Do  not  speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel.”  The  warning 
notice  has  always  been  accepted  as  a  reasonable  restriction 
since  the  safety  of  the  ship  depends  upon  the  completeness 
^ith  which  the  helmsman  concentrates  his  attention  upon  his 
job.  What  would  be  said  even  on  a  Channel  steamer  if  a  retired 
subordinate  officer  were  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  captain 
or  at  least  continually  distract  his  attention  by  foolish  criticisms  ? 
The  same  principle — “Do  not  speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel” 
-should  apply  to  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  services.  In  the  case  of  the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
these  officers,  with  an  experience  ranging  from  forty  to  over  fifty 
years,  and  wide  knowledge,  have  been  selected  by  the  civil  power 
to  control  the  Navy,  and  are  subject  to  reasonable  checks  in 
matters  of  finance  and  policy.  They  have  come  to  Whitehall 
direct  from  command  afloat,  where  they  have  studied  the 
problems  of  administration,  strategy,  and  tactics  in  conditions 
approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  actual  warfare, 
and  it  is  surely  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Navy  or  of  the  nation 
that  the  work  of  trusty  advisers  should  be  continually  hindered 
by  attacks  of  officers  of  less  distinction  and  ability — judging  them 
merely  by  their  records — whose  actions,  moreover,  are  open — 
judging  by  their  words — to  the  suspicion  of  being  influenced,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  by  those  feelings  of  jealousy  which 
dogged  the  footsteps  of  such  leaders  as  Earl  St.  Vincent  and 
Lord  Nelson,  and  almost  every  man  of  genius  and  courage  in  the 
national  services.  A  public  servant  who  desires  a  quiet  life 
accepts  what  is  as  the  best  attainable,  and  he  is  applauded  as  a 
wise  administrator;  but  the  reformer,  whatever  his  rank  or 
station,  who  desires  to  keep  his  department  abreast  with  the  times 
is  inevitably  assailed,  and  being  in  an  official  position  he  is 
peculiarly  open  to  attack  to  which  he  can  make  no  defence. 

The  whole  naval  reorganisation  has  been  subjected  to  searching 
inquiry  and  radical  reform,  because  it  needed  it.  The  members 
of  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  do  not  believe  in  the  word 
“impossible.”  They  realise  that  an  ancient  service  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  clogged  with  useless  and  dangerous  survivals,  and  strangled 
by  red  tape,  and  in  these  circumstances  cannot  compete  with  a  new 
and  energetic  force  like  the  German  Navy.  None  of  them  is 
satisfied  that  what  is  is  necessarily  right.  Every  item  in  the 
naval  administration  has  been  overhauled.  The  result  has 
been  that  while  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  squadrons  afloat  has 
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been  raised  point  by  point  with  the  loyal  co-operation  of  officers 
and  men  from  the  admirals  downwards,  and  every  link  in  the  or 
ganisation  has  been  tightened  up,  a  series  of  important  reforms 
has  been  carried  out  in  justice  to  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet.  In 
a  short  space  it  w'ould  be  impossible  even  to  summarise  the 
ameliorative  measures  w’hich  have  been  carried  out  in  the  interests 
of  the  men  of  the  lower  deck.  The  cost  of  uniform  which  still 
falls  upon  them — the  soldier  obtains  his  free — has  been  cheapened 
the  scale  of  rations  has  been  revised  with  great  advantage, 
bakeries  are  being  installed  in  every  vessel  of  the  Fleet  so  as  to 
banish  “  hard  tack  ”  from  the  Navy,  and  the  ventilation,  heating, 
and  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  modernised.  The  routine 
for  cooking  afloat  has  been  improved ,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  personnel.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  banish  once  and  for  all  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  w^ho  in  years  gone  by  were  permitted  to  occupy  subordinate 
positions  in  many  of  our  men-of-war — a  standing  danger  to  the 
State.  All  along  the  line  progress  has  been  made  with  the  object 
of  rendering  the  Navy  more  comfortable  for  those  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  recent  reforms,  necessarily  find  the  conditions  of  service 
increasingly  exacting,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pay  and  prospects 
of  the  low'er  deck  have  been  improved,  and  a  ladder  has  been 
created  by  which  men  promoted  from  the  seaman  class  may  obtain 
rank  as  lieutenants,  while  still  sufficiently  young  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  new  environment  and  profit  by  their  elevation. 
Even  stokers  have  had  warrant  rank  conceded  to  them. 

These  and  other  reforms  have  been  the  sugar  upon  the  pill 
which  the  lower  deck  has  been  called  upon  to  swallow.  No  one 
who  studies  the  Navy  as  it  exists  to-day  and  compares  it  with 
the  state  of  affairs  a  few  years  ago  can  doubt  that  life  afloat  has 
become  far  more  absorbing,  and  now  makes  unprecedented 
demands  on  the  energy,  intelligence  and  loyalty  of  all  ranks. 
The  Admiralty  have  once  and  for  all  departed  from  the  old  dictum 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  the  men  of  the  lower  deck  in 
Nelson’s  day  is  good  enough  now. 

The  motto  of  the  new  Board  of  Admiralty  is  ‘  ‘  the  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  Fleet  and  its  instant  readiness  for  war,”  and  in 
all  departments  the  naval  organisation  is  being  tuned  up  to  this 
pitch.  A  year  or  so  ago  rather  more  than  half  of  the  Fleet  of 
men-of-war  were  out  of  commission  and  unready  for  service. 
To-day  every  efficient  man-of-war  not  undergoing  large  repairs  in 
the  dockyard  is  in  commission. 

(1)  A  large  proportion  of  the  Navy  is  at  sea  year  in  and  year 

out  serving  as  the  training  school  for  officers  and  men, 
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prepared  for  instant  action ;  each  squadron  has  its  essential 
auxiliaries,  either  attached  or  ready  to  join  it,  and  every 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  supply  of  coal,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  stores  and  water,  and  for  repairs  in  case  of  hostilities. 

(2)  The  other  section  of  the  Fleet,  consisting  of  its  less  effi¬ 
cient  men-of-war,  is  formed  into  divisions  at  the  three  chief 
naval  ports,  and  each  vessel  has  allotted  to  it  two-fifths  of  its 
full  war  cori^iplement.  This  proportion  consists  of  the  captain 
and  all  the  expert  officers  and  men  upon  whom  the  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  vessel  depends.  It  is  the  minimum  necessary 
to  enable  the  ship  to  go  to  sea  and  carry  out  its  drills. 

Periodically  these  ships  in  reserve  with  nucleus  crews  are 
taken  to  sea  for  training  and  carry  out  gunnery  and  torpedo 
drill  on  the  same  lines  as  ships  in  full  commission.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  adopted  for  battleships  and  cruisers  as  for  torpedo 
craft,  in  wffiich  small  ships  sea-sickness  in  the  old  days  of  strange 
crews  sudden  mobilised  proved  a  serious  handicap,  sometimes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  being  completely  incapacitated  for 
duty.  The  result  of  this  radical  change  in  the  organisation  of 
the  ships  of  the  British  Navy  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  ships  in  commission  on  the  first  of 
January,  1904,  and  the  first  of  January  in  the  present  year  :  — 

In  full  commission  In  commission  in 

at  sea.  Reserve. 


Jan.  1904. 

Jan.  1906, 

Jan.  1904. 

Jan.  1906. 

Battleships  . 

...  32 

33 

.  o 

12 

Araoured  Cruisers  ... 

...  19 

20 

c 

.  o 

14 

Lai^e  Protected  Cruisers 

8 

11 

8 

-  59 

-  64 

— 

-  34 

Small  Cruisers 

...  67 

45 

.  o 

16 

Torpedo  Craft 

...  74 

..  105 

cs 

.  o 

..  104 

.Auxiliaries  . 

4 

6 

— 

- 145 

- 156 

— 

- 120 

1  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  armoured,  that  is  verit- 
a  able  fighting,  ships,  always  at  sea,  and  a  considerable  decrease 
in  vessels  of  secondary  importance  such  as  small  cruisers ;  and 
»  there  are  the  154  units  which  are  now  in  the  Reserve  Divisions 

a  almost  instantly  ready  for  action,  whereas  in  January,  1904, 

s  there  was  not  one.  From  time  to  time  these  ships  in  Reserve 

f  undergo  experimental  mobilisations  when  the  unskilled  ratings 

are  mustered  and  go  on  board,  thus  raising  the  crews  to  full 
a  strength.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  vessels  can  be  given 
their  full  complements  at  a  few  hours’  notice  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  training  schools  for  gunnery,  torpedo, 
r  and  signalling,  or  with  the  young  officers  undergoing  their  course 

^  of  instruction  at  the  naval  College,  as  was  always  the  case  in 
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the  past.  The  old  system  was  very  unsatisfactory— admittedly 
so  ;  the  new  one  is  efficiency  in  practice.  It  was  explained  in  the 
recent  statement  of  Admiralty  Policy  :  — 

The  old  Fleet  Reserve  system  did  not  insure  instant  efficiency.  A  ship 
merely  mobilised  with  a  new  crew  is,  for  many  weeks,  a  poor  fighting 
machine.  The  engine-room  staff  are  new  to  the  machinery,  they  are 
unknown  to  one  another  and  to  their  officers.  Efficient  steaming  cannot 
immediately  be  expected.  The  guns’  crews  are  new  to  their  guns  and 
to  the  little  differences  that  affect  each  separate  gun.  Not  only  must  gun¬ 
layers  and  sight-setters  in  these  days  have  a  daily  training,  but  continual 
practice  with  their  controlling  officers  is  necessary  before  any  ship  can  be 
expected  to  make  good  shooting  at  the  long  ranges  at  which  modern  actions 
will  be  fought.  The  practice  required  to  produce  the  man  who  can  ensure 
good  shooting  from  a  moving  platform  at  long  ranges  must  be  constant 
and  of  long  duration ;  and,  moreover,  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  pitch  of 
excellence,  it  must  be  carried  out  with  the  actual  gun  he  will  be  called 
on  to  fire.  This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  him  in  the  ship,  whether 
she  is  in  sea-going  commission  or  not. 

Although  the  main  object  of  this  organisation  is  to  provide  every 
fighting  ship  of  this  country  with  at  least  a  nucleus  of  all  important 
officers  and  men,  yet  it  serves  a  second  purpose.  The  period  in  reserve 
commission  is  of  great  benefit  in  getting  the  crew’s  together,  and  enabling 
the  officers  and  men  to  know  each  other,  and,  although  primarily  forming 
the  fighting  crew  of  the  reserve  ship,  they  must  also  be  looked  on  as  a 
trained  nucleus  for  a  relief  crew  of  a  sea-going  ship,  so  that  almost  every 
ship  that  commissions  or  recommissions  in  future  will  do  so  with  a  crew 
whose  nucleus  has  been  together  for  several  months  at  least. 

The  fact  of  these  crews  being  formed  and  under  training  permits  of 
their  carrying  out  the  steam,  gunnery,  and  torpedo  trials  of  any  new 
ship  which  they  will  eventually  take  to  sea.  This  is  a  great  advantage, 
for  these  trials  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  artificers  and  stokers  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  particular  fittings  in  the  ship.  Similarly,  the 
guns’  crews  are  present  at  the  gun  trials,  and  gain  knowledge  in  advance 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  gun  fittings,  so  that  all  classes  of  the  ship’s 
company,  W'hen  they  commission,  should  know  a  good  deal  about  the  ship 
and  her  idiosyncrasies,  which  otherwise  it  would  take  some  time  for  them 
to  find  out  by  themselves. 

This  new  scheme  of  maintaining  Reserve  ships  in  a  state  oi 
efficiency  and  using  them  for  training  the  personnel  is  a  stroke 
of  genius.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  naval  system. 

Since  the  Navy  is  now  always  prepared  for  emergencies,  the 
sudden  and  spasmodic  efforts  towards  a  state  of  war  readiness 
are  unnecessary.  Two  years  ago  if  the  Admiralty  had  issued  an 
order  for  an  experimental  mobilisation  the  Bourses  of  Europe 
would  have  been  agitated,  and  wild  rumours  would  have  been 
current.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Admiralty  suddenly  ordered  first 
all  the  ships  of  the  Portsmouth  Reserve  Division  to  be  mobilised 
instantly,  and  then  those  of  the  Chatham-Sheerness  Division. 
In  each  case  the  officers  and  men  at  the  local  Depot,  who,  in 
ordinary  routine,  w^ere  told  off  weeks  or  months  before  to  rein- 
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force  the  nucleus  crew  of  each  of  the  men-of-war,  were  mustered 
and  in  about  thirty  minutes,  with  band  playing,  marched  to  the 
dockyard,  and  w'ere  embarked  in  the  men-of-war.  These  events 
were  noted  in  modest  paragraphs  in  the  daily  papers.  Foreign 
Powers  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  activity  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  Navy  that  this  process  of  suddenly  raising 
the  units  of  the  Reserve  to  a  war  footing  can  now  be  carried  out 
without  occasioning  remark  or  anxiety  or  endangering  our 
friendly  relations  with  our  neighbours. 

The  policy  of  the  Admiralty  in  thus  raising  the  efficiency  of 
i  the  Fleet  must  commend  itself  to  men  of  business  experience. 
There  no  longer  exist  at  the  dockyards  those  melancholy  lines 
of  ships  w  hich  encumbered  our  naval  harbours  in  past  years ; 
they  have  disappeared.  No  fewer  than  150  obsolete  or  obsolescent 
vessels  which  in  the  past  w’ere  periodically  repaired,  although  their 
efficiency  had  disappeared,  have  been  removed  from  the  active 
list,  and  moored  in  out-of-the-way  non-naval  winters,  where  they 
are  available  if  required ,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  ceased 
to  prove  an  embarrassment  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  crowded 
war  anchorages  of  the  country.  The  policy  of  the  Admiralty  in 
this  respect  has  been  a  policy  of  efficiency  with  econoiny — the 
cost  of  repairs  having  fallen  from  ^1 ,520 ,000  three  years  since  to 
about  £500,000.  The  new  system  was  admirably  summarised  in 
the  “statement  of  the  Admiralty  policy  ”  :  — 

The  policy  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  keep  the  latest  ships  in  commission 
so  as  to  get  the  best  fighting  value  for  their  money.  To  keep  the  old 
ships  in  commission  means  spending  money  which  might  be  more  usefully 
employed  or  saved  to  the  country ;  it  means  keeping  crews  practising  with 
an  armament  that  is  rapidly  being  discarded  even  for  secondary  armament 
of  more  modern  ships.  Further,  if  other  more  modern  and  faster  ships 
have  to  be  kept  out  of  commission  to  find  crews  for  them,  we  are  depriving 
the  .\dmirals  of  the  fullest  complement  of  fast  ships  for  their  manoeuvres, 
and  so  reducing  the  sea  training  and  war  tactical  exercise  of  our  large 
fleets. 

Again,  the  war  in  the  Far  East  showed  that  the  mere  possession 
of  ships  is  not  synonymous  with  sea  power. 

Ships  in  reserve  without  any  officers  or  men  on  board  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  ready  for  sea,  and  especially  for  sea  fighting.  The  period  that  must 
elapse  before  they  can  be  so  considered  varies  with  the  class  of  ship,  but 
is  always  dependent  on  the  one  governing  factor,  viz.,  the  association  and 
training  of  the  crew ;  this  is  the  real  essential  factor  in  the  preparedness 
of  a  ship  for  fighting.  Ships  merely  hustled  out  to  battle  will  waste  ammu¬ 
nition  and  belie  the  hopes  that  an  Admiral  should  be  able  to  place  in  their 
performance.  The  ship  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  her  crew  when 
reviewing  her  fighting  capabilities.  If,  therefore,  it  must  take  time  to 
get  the  crews  thoroughly  accustomed  to  their  ships,  it  is  of  little  use 
keeping  ships  that  have  not  crew's  on  board  up  to  the  very  best  pitch  of 
immediate  readiness  provided  that  they  are  ready  within  reasonable  time. 
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The  points  wliich  need  to  be  emphasised  are  that  as  a  result  ! 
of  the  policy  followed  by  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  ■— 

(1)  The  efficiency  and  strength  of  the  sea-going  Fleets  have 
been  increased. 

(2)  Gunnery  has  been  immensely  improved  ;  there  were  2  682 
more  misses  than  hits  in  the  Fleet’s  gunnery  competitions  in 
1901,  whereas  last  year  there  were  over  one  thousand  more  hits 
than  misses. 

(3)  The  nominally  ‘  ‘  efficient  ’  ’  ships  which  formerly  swun^ 
at  their  anchors  in  the  naval  harbours  without  crews  are  now 
so  in  reality  ;  they  are  maintained  in  commission  with  all  essen¬ 
tial  officers  and  men  trained  in  their  war  duties. 

(4)  Naval  Reserve  officers  and  men  are  trained,  not  at  shore 
batteries  with  more  or  less  obsolete  guns  as  in  the  past,  but  at 
sea  under  naval  discipline,  and  with  the  w'eapons  they  would 
actually  use  in  w’ar. 

(5)  Obsolescent  ships  are  moored  in  non-naval  waters  and 
cease  to  be  a  continual  source  of  expense  and  trouble. 

(6)  An  economy  in  the  Estimates  has  been  effected  amount¬ 
ing  to  no  less  than  ten  millions  sterling. 

This  last  statement  may  be  controverted  on  the  ground  that 
the  Estimates  have  actually  been  reduced  by  a  matter  of  five 
millions  only.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Admiralty  have 
not  only  reduced  the  Estimates  to  this  extent,  but  they  have 
arrested  in  larger  measure  the  annual  automatic  increase  which, 
but  for  their  intervention,  would  have  raised  the  outlay  on  the 
Fleet  in  the  present  year  to  over  42  millions  sterling.  At  the  same 
time  the  elimination  of  non-fighting  ships  and  the  commissioning 
of  the  efficient  ships  has  rendered  unnecessary  several  elaborate 
schemes  for  dockyard,  barrack,  and  training  school  extension 
which  w'ould  probably  have  cost  the  country  from  first  to  last 
not  far  short  of  20  millions  sterling.  Another  economy  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ships  in  the  Reserve  Divisions  are  repaired  by 
their  own  crews,  and  thus  little  defects  are  arrested,  whereas 
under  the  old  scheme  they  increased  until  at  last  the  vessel  had 
to  pass  into  the  dockyard  for  an  expensive  overhaul.  It  is  pro¬ 
verbial  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

This  work,  together  with  a  reorganisation  on  business  lines  of 
all  the  dockyards  and  other  naval  establishments,  resulting  in 
further  economies,  has  been  accomplished  in  less  than  two  years. 
The  public  can  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  phase  of  the  reform 
movement  because  they  stand  revealed.  But  there  are  other 
reforms,  the  virtues  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  demonstrated 
with  mathematical  assurance  to  the  satisfaction  of  civilians  who 
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are  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  afloat.  The  point  is,  Has 
not  the  Board  of  Admiralty  established  a  claim  to  confidence  ? 

While  this  task  of  reorganising  the  war  fleets  and  naval  estab¬ 
lishments  and  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  life  afloat  has  been  in 
progress,  a  scheme  for  training  officers  and  men  for  the  new  Navy 
has  been  successfully  inaugurated ,  and  whatever  may  be  said  or 
done  now  nothing  can  seriously  affect  this  experiment  in  profes¬ 
sional  education.  The  new  scheme  of  training  for  officers  has 
the  virtue  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  essential  point  in  the  new 
system  of  training  is  that  all  the  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Fleet 
will  in  future  undergo  a  common  training,  whereas  under  the  old 
system  the  engineer  officer,  the  marine  officer,  and  the  executive 
officer  underwent  entirely  different  courses  of  instruction  with 
results  inimical  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Fleet.  All  these 
distinctions  are  now  being  swept  away,  and  the  officer  of  the 
future,  whether  it  is  intended  that  he  shall  specialise  as  a  sea 
soldier  or  in  gunnery,  torpedo,  navigation,  or  engineering,  will 
undergo  the  same  course  of  study  at  the  colleges  of  Osborne  and 
Dartmouth,  both  of  which  have  been  provided  with  mechanical 
equipment  so  that  all  cadets  can  study  the  rudiments  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  training  afloat.  The  course  in  the 
Naval  Colleges  gives  a  thorough  grounding  in  English,  French, 
History  (General  and  Naval),  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Engineering,  as  well  as  an  introduction 
to  Navigation  and  Seamanship.  A  large  share  of  the  cadet’s 
time— he  enters  at  twelve  and  a  half  to  thirteen  years  of 
age -is  given  to  acquiring  in  the  engineering  workshops 
practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and  engineering 
processes  generally,  and  in  learning  to  drive  and  handle  engines. 
The  study  of  Mechanics  and  Physics  is  also  made  as  practical  as 
possible  by  means  of  laboratories,  and  the  elementary  parts  of 
Seamanship  are  learnt  in  boats  and  cruisers  attached  to  the  train¬ 
ing  establishments.  “  The  atmosphere  of  the  training  colleges,” 
it  is  officially  stated ,  “  is  distinctly  naval ;  the  cadets  are  looked 
after  by  naval  officers,  are  under  naval  discipline,  and  are  drilled 
in  naval  habits.  Most  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  experienced 
civilian  masters,  under  a  headmaster,  w'ho  is  responsible  for  the 
educational  organisation.”  The  latest  official  statement  as  to 
the  scheme  is  as  follows  :  — 

In  many  respects  the  system  of  training  differs  widely  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  school.  So  far  as  experience  has  just  been  obtained,  it  is 
satisfactory.  The  boys  are  keen,  and  for  the  most  part  highly  receptive. 
Their  practical  work  and  drill  give  variety  to  their  studies,  and  their 
mterest  is  maintained  by  giving  them  short  periods  of  very  eCBcient 
teaching  in  small  classes,  with  frequent  change  of  subject.  To  attempt 
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with  such  young  boys  the  serious  study  of  engineering  was  a  novel  exne  ' 
ment;  the  results  have  proved  successful  beyond  expectation,  and  fAe 
practical  habit  which  the  engineering  work  begets  is  found  to  re-act 
favourably  on  the  other  studies. 

Educationists  who  have  studied  the  new  scheme  claim  that  it 
is  superior  to  anything  hitherto  attempted  in  any  of  the  public 
schools.  The  cadets  receive  a  good  general  education,  and  a 
thorough  practical  training  :  they  have  to  use  their  hands  as  well 
as  their  heads  and  their  intelligence  is  developed  and  quickened 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  new  naval  system  will  learn 
with  no  surprise  that  Mr.  Haldane  is  about  to  adapt  the  scheme 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Army — so  as  to  obtain  practical 
scientific  officers  who  wdll  be  keen  on  their  “job.” 

During  the  four  years  of  training  ashore  nearly  three  years  will 
be  devoted  before  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half  years 
to  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  general  subjects  essential 
to  the  training  of  an  all-round  naval  officer,  including 
faculty  of  command  and  engineering,  to  the  last  of  which 
fully  one-third  of  the  period  is  devoted.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  training  begins  at  an  earlier  period  than  under  the 
old  system,  cadets  are  enabled  to  devote  about  twice  as  much 
time  to  their  naval  and  general  education  as  hitherto,  while  at  the 
same  time  carrying  on  the  studies  in  engineering  practice  and 
theory  which  are  essential  to  the  officer  who  may  be  placed  in 
command  of  a  vessel  in  which  all  the  operations  which  were 
formerly  done  by  hand  are  now'  done  by  mechanical  means. 

When  this  shore  training,  lasting  four  years,  is  completed, 
these  young  officers  will  go  to  sea  for  six  or  seven  months  in 
cruisers,  and  wdll  be  placed  under  the  instruction  of  specialist 
officers,  and  then  they  wnll  pass  for  the  rank  of  midshipman, 
having  reached  the  age  of  between  seventeen  and  seventeen  and  a 
half  years.  During  a  subsequent  period  of  three  years’  training 
afloat  the  midshipmen  will  continue  their  studies,  and  gain  further 
pra(;tical  seamanlike  experience ;  not  more  than  twelve  will  be 
sent  to  any  ship,  and  a  specially  selected  instructional  lieutenant 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  them.  The  routine  in  each  man-of- 
war  will  be  this  :  While  one  batch  is  under  instruction  with  the 
gunnery,  torpedo,  or  navigation  lieutenant,  another  will  be  re¬ 
ceiving  education  from  the  commander  in  the  discharge  of  execu¬ 
tive  duties,  and  yet  another  batch  wdll  be  down  below  in  charge 
of  the  engineer  officer  of  the  ship. 

The  advantage  of  the  new  system  is  that  the  training  will  be 
consecutive,  and  from  the  first,  until  they  become  midshipmen, 
it  will  be  carried  on  by  civilians  and  officers  w'ell  qualified  as 
instructors,  and  after  then  by  technical  officers  and  by  the  in- 
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structional  lieutenants ;  in  the  past  some  of  the  instruction  was 
given  by  men  of  the  lower  deck.  This  well  regulated  system 
will  supersede  the  old  haphazard  method  of  ‘  ‘  school  ’  ’  on  board 
ship,  which  every  officer  in  the  Fleet  has  in  his  time  condemned 
as  unsatisfactory  in  its  results  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  for  anti¬ 
cipating  that  these  young  officers  on  passing  for  the  rank  of  sub¬ 
lieutenant  will  have  a  far  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
purely  sailor  side  of  their  profession  than  their  predecessors  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  old  scheme,  wffiile  at  the  same  time  they  will 
obtain  a  familiarity  with  engineering  w’hich  has  never  before  been 
possible.  A  period  of  study  ashore  in  pilotage,  gunnery  and  tor¬ 
pedo  will  follow,  and  after  being  confirmed  as  sub-lieutenants, 
officers  will  go  to  sea  again  for  further  watch-keeping  experi¬ 
ence.  Only  after  they  have  reached  this  stage  and  become  lieu¬ 
tenants,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-two  years,  wull  they  begin  to 
specialise  just  as  officers  at  present  specialise  for  gunnery,  tor¬ 
pedo,  and  navigation,  which  they  abandon  as  a  rule  for  purely 
executive  duties  on  promotion  to  commander. 

The  result  of  this  common  training  wall  be  that  the  Fleet  will 
obtain  officers  wdth  an  acquaintance  with  all  departments  of 
activity  on  board  ship.  The  knowdedge  acquired  in  the 
“common”  course  of  nearly  ten  years’  arduous  training  ashore 
and  afloat  will  not  be  a  mere  superficial  smattering ;  but  will  be 
as  complete  in  engineering  as  it  is  in  seamanlike  subjects.  Only 
after  this  ‘‘  common  training  ”  has  ended  will  specialisation 
begin.  Every  officer,  consequently,  in  future  will  be  an  engineer, 
while  some  will  be  specialised  experts  in  this  subject,  or  in  gun¬ 
nery,  torpedo  or  navigation,  and  every  officer  will  have  learnt  the 
secret  of  “commanding  men  ”  and  the  duties  of  watch-keeping 
both  above  and  below'  deck. 

The  intention  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  do  away  with  all  the  exist¬ 
ing  separate  branches  in  the  Navy,  just  as  the  navigation  line  has 
been  already  abolished,  and  the  function  of  the  officer  in  all  de¬ 
partments  will  be  to  direct  and  control.  The  lieutenant  w'ho  is 
to  become  an  engineer,  a  marine  officer,  a  torpedo  officer,  or  a 
navigator,  will  undergo  a  special  and  thorough  course  of  training 
after  he  has  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  just  as  the  torpedo, 
gunnery,  and  navigation  officer  does  to-day.  During  his  service 
as  Ueutenant ,  which  will  be  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years’  duration 
probably,  he  will  carry  out  his  special  duties,  and  after  reaching 
the  rank  of  commander  he  will  stand  the  same — or  better  should 
it  be?— chances  of  promotion  to  captain,  and  to  the  flag  list  as  the 
non-specialist  officers.  The  policy  of  catching  boys  young  and 
directing  their  education  from  before  the  age  of  thirteen  years  to 
the  one  goal  of  producing  a  naval  officer  of  all-round  efficiency 
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must  commend  itself  as  sound,  especially  as  it  will  result  in  the 
young  officer  devoting  more  time  to  professional  study  as  a  sailor 
than  his  predecessors  have  been  able  to  do,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  will  have  facilities  for  becoming  grounded  in  engineering 
The  engine-rooms  of  the  future,  consequently,  will  be  in  charge 
of  officers  of  lieutenant’s  rank  just  as  the  guns  and  torpedo  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  ship’s  navigation  are  now',  as  a  rule,  in  charge  of 
officers  of  this  standing,  and  every  admiral  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence  will  be  able  to  go  below  and  intelligently  inspect  the  engine- 
room  department,  which  has  been  impossible  under  the  old 
scheme. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  scheme,  which 
w'as  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  presided 
over  by  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  the  officer  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  victorious  fleet  of  Japan,  and  was  director  for 
two  years  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Naval  College,  it  is  necessary 
to  hark  back  to  old  times.  The  fight  against  the  supremacy  of 
mechanical  science  afloat  has  been  waged  since  Brunei  first  broke 
a  lance  with  the  Admiralty,  and  forced  the  confession  that  steam 
might  possibly  be  useful  in  small  vessels  for  tow'ing  ships  of  war 
out  of  harbour  against  contrary  winds ;  but  at  the  same  time 
‘  ‘  they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  might  be  made  applicable 
to  the  general  purposes  of  navigation.”  In  the  subsequent 
ninety  years  the  battle  against  the  new  forces  which  have 
gradually  superseded  wind  power  and  manual  labour  has  been 
waged  unremittingly.  Inch  by  inch  the  old  school — and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  most  of  the  senior  officers  of  to-day  were 
trained  and  spent  their  early  years  in  sailing  ships  differing  only 
in  details  from  the  vessels  of  the  year  of  Trafalgar — have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  positions.  It  was  held  that  an  exe¬ 
cutive  officer  had  no  need  for  any  knowledge  of  mechanical  science, 
that  his  province  was  merely  to  command,  and  that  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  should  look  after  the  mechanism  of  steam 
engines,  guns,  torpedoes  and  the  hundred  and  one  engines  on 
board  ship  which  had  been  introduced  one  by  one.  Then  it  was 
conceded  that  they  might  have  the  barest  rudimentary  knowledge, 
and  now  the  Admiralty  have  carried  matters  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  In  future  all  executive  officers  will  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  engineering.  Is  not  this  a  natural  sequence?  All 
the  change  amounts  to  is  that  an  acquaintance  with  mechanical 
science  is  taking  the  place  of  the  lore  of  the  sailing-ships  days. 
It  is  not  a  revolution,  but  merely  a  natural  evolution.  There  is 
no  more  cause  to  think  that  the  future  executive-engineer  officer 
will  be  unfitted  for  his  many-sided  life  by  his  engineering  know- 
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ledge  than  there  has  been  ground  for  believing  that  his  “  oppo- 
gite”  number  of  yesterday  was  spoilt  by  his  familiarity  with 
sails,  or  the  “gunnery”  specialists  who  are  captains  to-day  by 
their  guns.  Down  to  comparatively  recently  officers  were  trained 
and  examined  in  all  the  minute  details  of  masts  and  yards,  and 
were  required  not  only  to  be  able  to  manage  big  ships  under 
sail,  but  to  station  the  crew  for  sail  drill,  and  master  the  complete 
organisation  of  a  sailing  vessel.  Sails  have  gone,  and  the  steam 
engine,  hydraulics,  and  electricity  are  supreme.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  those  who  command  the  complicated  boxes  of  mechan¬ 
ism  which  serve  as  warships  in  the  twentieth  century  should  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  engineering,  electricity,  and  hydraulics,  since 
all  the  operations  of  war — strategy  and  tactics,  and  the  service 
of  the  guns  and  the  discharge  of  the  torpedoes — depend  on  the 
successful  application  of  the  mechanical  sciences. 

Fortunately,  engineering  is  becoming  less  complicated,  owing 
to  the  success  of  the  Parsons  marine  turbine.  As  the  Engineering 
Times  recently  remarked,  “  It  appears  to  be  a  far  more  simple 
charge  to  look  after  turbines  than  the  huge  reciprocating  masses 
necessary  to  develop  the  same  horse-power,  and  we  fancy  that 
we  see  here  another  example  where  there  will  be  need  for  less 
highly  trained  experts.”  In  the  Navy,  in  which  the  young 
officers  now  under  training  w’ill  serve,  all  the  ships  will  be  pro¬ 
pelled,  and  many  of  the  auxiliary  services  will  be  supplied,  by 
turbines.  No  one  can  visit  the  engine-room  of  the  Carmania  or 
any  other  vessel  propelled  by  this  new  invention  without  realis¬ 
ing  that  it  makes  for  simplicity  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  heavy 
bearings  and  other  features  of  the  reciprocating  engines  which 
have  plagued  the  lives  of  engineers. 

The  many-sided  task  of  reforming  the  Navy  and  completing 
the  evolution  from  sails  to  steam  was  begun  by  Lord  Selborne, 
with  Lord  Walter  Kerr  as  his  First  Sea  Lord,  and  it  has  been 
contmued  with  energy  by  subsequent  Boards  with  Sir  John  Fisher 
as  the  senior  member.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  on  assuming  office 
as  First  Lord,  has  inspired  confidence  by  the  bold  stand  which  he 
has  taken  against  the  reactionary  forces.  “  While  the  tree  is 
growing  it  is  not  good  to  pluck  it  up  to  look  at  its  roots,”  he 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  6th.  “  Let  it  grow ;  see 
what  fruit  it  will  bear,  not  neglecting  it,  but  manuring,  trimming, 
pruning,  if  necessary  cutting  it  back,  but  watching  and  giving  it 
a  fair  trial.”  This  is  sound  commonsense,  which  will  commend 
itself  to  the  nation.  In  naval  matters  we  are  to  have  continuity 
of  policy,  and  therein  is  cause  for  satisfaction.  After  all  what  has 
the  Fleet,  which  is  “  England’s  all  in  all,”  to  do  with  party 
politics?  Archib.ald  S.  Hurd. 


A  FORECAST  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  FRONTIERSMEN. 

The  frontier  is  the  region  beyond  the  edge  of  civilisation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  mountains,  forests,  grass  lands,  deserts,  and  the  great 
sea.  We  Frontiersmen,  of  course,  are  the  idiots  who  go 
there  to  hunt  for  trouble,  instead  of  staying  in  the  fat 
pastures  of  civilised  life.  We  belong  to  certain  trades,  such  as 
fighting  and  seafaring  ;  we  are  explorers,  prospectors,  gold  miners, 
naturalists,  missionaries,  mounted  police,  officials  and  traders 
among  savages,  packers,  stage  drivers,  freighters,  mail  riders, 
voyageurs,  and  makers  of  railways,  stockmen,  cowboys,  horse- 
breakers,  and  planters,  guides  and  scouts,  hunters,  trappers, 
w’olfers,  rangers,  foresters,  lumbermen,  pearlers,  and  sea  hunters. 
These  occupations  we  know  as  the  damned  fool  trades,  because  we 
who  serve  in  them  get  only  a  small  part  of  our  wages  in  cash, 
taking  the  balance  in  kind,  in  excitement,  adventure,  discomfort, 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
No  sensible  man  could  be  hired  at  any  such  wages,  and  in  our 
lucid  intervals  we  know  that  we  are  fools.  Those  who  are  really 
practical  in  this  w'orld’s  affairs  prefer  any  respectable  job  in  shop 
or  office  to  a  man’s  w’ork  out-of-doors.  If  we  were  not  fools  we 
should  exchange  health,  the  joy  of  life,  the  splendour  of  the 
wilderness — for  a  clerkship. 

It  is  our  custom  to  travel  by  our  own  effort  instead  of  paying 
for  cartage  in  trains  or  steamers.  We  prefer  to  earn  a  living 
dependent  on  no  man’s  patronage  or  help,  and  to  change  as  we 
please  from  one  trade  to  another  rather  than  stay  in  any  rut  of 
life’s  trail.  It  is  said  of  us  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss, 
and  this  is  true,  for  we  live  not  in  damp  or  shadow,  but  in  dry, 
fierce  sunlight.  We  have  never  seen  moss  on  any  stone  of  worih, 
or  found  a  mossy  stone  which  w’as  not  rotten.  Because  we  have 
met  wdth  some  little  discomfort,  lacked  the  influence  of  women, 
had  need  of  self-reliance,  learned  to  share  alike  in  times  of  stress, 
the  many  breeds  of  Frontiersmen  are  all  akin,  form  all  one 
tribe.  The  barrack  dog,  on  duty  to  bark  at  civilians,  gives  us  a 
friendly  wag  as  part  of  the  family;  the  forecastle,  which  shuts 
out  the  master  of  the  ship,  is  free  pasturage  for  the  cowboy;  the 
cow  outfit,  apt  to  be  shunned  by  tourists,  is  home  for  soldiers  or 
sailors — the  freedom  of  the  frontier  is  the  liberty  of  its  camps. 
Those  of  us  wffio  stray  back  to  our  own  people,  find  the  home 
brother  estranged.  He  dreads  the  crimes  against  the  law,  killing 
for  instance,  and  robbery,  whereas  we  are  much  more  horrified 
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by  the  vices  within  the  law,  such  as  meanness,  dirtiness,  or 
cowardice.  With  us  Nature  is  sometimes  harsh,  but  men  are 
tind  whereas,  in  civilisation,  man  is  the  only  ferocious  animal. 
He  pays  tainted  air,  and  Commerce  gnaws 

more  prey  than  all  the  tigers.  So  finding  the  pastures  mean,  the 
(ences  high,  the  wealth  too  dearly  bought,  we  drift  back  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  camps. 

It  is  this  brotherhood,  this  sense  of  comradeship,  that,  drawing 
men  together,  forms  the  basis  of  all  strong  associations.  Of  all 
the  breeds  sprung  from  the  British  soil,  our  tribe  alone  has  never 
sought  to  combine.  Is  there  any  tribe  so  badly  off  in  the  things 
\\hich  money  can  buy?  And  yet  when  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of 
1904,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  a  combina¬ 
tion  was  proposed  of  Frontiersmen,  it  met  with  its  support  on 
one  condition,  that  it  should  not  be  tainted  with  any  selfish 
motive.  The  movement  owes  its  swift  and  steady  grow'th  to  its 
unselfishness  as  an  offer  of  service  to  the  Empire.  Of  its  accept¬ 
ance  by  thousands  of  men  at  the  first  call,  we  have  proof,  which 
is  the  strongest  argument. 

Our  name  is  Legion,  and  we  can  only  make  rough  guesses  at 
our  number.  We  know  that  in  the  merchant  service  alone  there 
are  200,000  British-born  mariners,  of  whom  about  half  are  sailors. 
We  know  that  usually  the  United  Kingdom  contains  200,000  men 
at  an  average  age  of  thirty ,  who  have  been  finally  discharged  after 
the  complete  military  training  of  the  Army.  Defining  Frontiers¬ 
men  as  men  whose  past  training  involves  the  hardihood  and 
resourcefulness  of  use  in  war,  these  two  groups  alone  include 
300,000  free  to  join  a  civilian  association.  To  guess  at  the 
numbers  for  the  land  frontier,  suppose  we  take  eight  unfenced 
provinces  as  typical,  and  allow  that  in  these  a  fourth  part  of  the 
white  men  have  wilderness  training — that  makes  160,000  men. 
To  this  we  may  safely  add  as  many  more  men  for  sixteen  partly 
fenced  provinces  in  the  colonies — 160,000  men.  So  we  reach  a 
grand  total  of  620,000  qualified  men  in  the  Empire,  of  whom  a 
twentieth  part  would  make  a  Legion  of  Frontiersmen. 

We  will  not  talk  patriotism.  The  citizen  unwilling  to  fight  for 
home  defence  is  not  a  man ,  but  only  a  social  error.  If  our  country 
is  attacked,  or  any  part  of  the  Empire  is  threatened,  we  shall  all 
want  our  share  of  the  trouble,  but  only  the  readiest  men  will  get 
the  first  invitations.  Are  we  ready?  Which  is  more  useful,  the 
talking  patriotism  w^hich  can’t  fight,  or  the  fighting  patriotism 
which  has  no  gun?  In  camp  we  kick  the  talking  patriot,  not 
medicinally  as  for  his  good,  but  selfishly,  for  our  own  honour  and 
glory.  Ought  w’e  not  rather  to  kick  ourselves,  seeing  that  the 
frontier  is  unarmed  ? 
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We  are  not  armed,  because  we  are  barred  from  the  existing 
Forces.  Having  been  out  in  the  weather,  we  are  not  pleasing 
to  the  medical  eye ,  for  our  most  alert  hunters ,  needing  four  eyes 
in  their  business,  have  taken  to  spectacles  ;  our  scouts  are  apt  to 
be  gone  at  the  knees ;  our  fighters  have  been  variously  punctured 
with  small  arms  ammunition.  So  the  scars  of  the  veteran,  the 
proofs  of  endurance,  make  us  medically  unfit. 

But  even  if  we  were  all  pretty  and  good,  the  Militia  system 
excellent  in  the  settlements,  is  impossible  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  sea,  where  men,  to  attend  annual  training,  would  have  to  do 
without  their  daily  bread.  Ours  are  the  trades  of  travel,  while 
the  Militia  belong  to  the  trades  of  settlement,  and  in  any  case 
our  usefulness  in  war  is  not  as  soldiers,  but  as  Frontiersmen. 

We  tumbled  all  over  each  other  to  get  to  the  last  campaign,  not 
as  Frontiersmen  of  some  small  usefulness  in  guerilla  service,  but 
as  soldiers,  the  professionals  of  war.  Outnumbering  the  Boers, 
we  Frontiersmen  of  the  Empire,  instead  of  beating  them  at  their 
own  game,  frittered  away  our  strength  playing  at  soldiers,  imitat¬ 
ing  Tommy.  It  is  with  no  grudge,  but  wdth  loving  admiration, 
that  we  own  up  now  how  well  he  knew  his  business.  We  could 
have  helped  him  more,  had  we  come,  not  as  amateurs,  but  as 
guides,  as  scouts,  as  pioneers,  and  horsemen  for  flying  raids,  with 
our  own  leaders  and  organisation,  our  own  methods,  tools  and 
w^eapons,  a  corps  of  Frontiersmen  to  help  the  Army  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  swifter,  more  decisive,  more  merciful  ending.  But 
it  was  the  Boers  who  served  as  Frontiersmen  with  the  leaders  and 
organisation,  the  methods,  tools,  and  weapons  of  frontier  warfare; 
and  they  proved  the  value  in  the  field  of  such  a  Legion  as  we 
are  founding  now.  Such  a  corps  attached  to  the  strength  of  the 
Army,  is  a  weapon  the  like  of  w’hich  no  people  other  than  ours 
could  offer  to  their  King. 

We  can  claim  no  merit  in  offering  what  the  State  has  the  right 
to  demand,  the  fitness  of  every  citizen  for  war.  But  he  is  a  poor 
sort  of  citizen  who  has  to  be  driven.  Moreover,  we  cannot  pose 
as  holy  citizens  without  grinning,  our  performances  in  that  line 
being  mostly  humorous ;  but  in  time  of  need  ours  is  no  grudging 
service.  The  men  of  our  tribe  have  paved  the  sea  with  their 
bones,  have  made  the  Empire  fertile  with  their  blood,  and  the 
gold  of  commerce  is  stuff  which  our  miners  dug  up  and  threw 
away.  We  have  not  grudged,  and  now  that  there  is  little  of  the 
wilderness  left  to  conquer  in  a  world  grown  much  too  peaceful,  we 
shall  be  dull  if  the  soldiers  have  all  the  fighting,  if  we  may  not 
share  in  the  last  great  game — Defence. 

We  must  not  take  ourselves  too  seriously.  The  functions  of 
guides,  scouts,  pioneers,  and  swift  horsemen  do  not  replace  those 
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of  an  army,  and  they  have  not  been  thought  important  enough  to 
be  paid  for  as  valued  service  apart  from  the  main  work  of  a  field 
force.  To  produce  these  services  as  the  work  of  an  arm  of  the 
Forces  would  cost  some  millions  of  pounds  a  year,  money  better 
spent  on  the  main  purpose  of  war,  which  is  fighting.  Our  only 
value  is  that  we  can  organise  such  services  at  no  cost  to  the  State 
in  time  of  peace. 

Our  trades  of  the  frontier  are  schools  which  have  trained  great 
men ;  so  the  first  w’ork  in  the  founding  of  the  Legion  was  to  seek 
them  out,  ask  their  advice  as  to  what  sort  of  corps  was  possible, 
and  persuade  them  to  meet  as  a  committee.  Among  these  chiefs 
was  an  old  Wyoming  hunter,  the  only  explorer  w’ho  has  crossed 
.\rctic  America,  who  in  horsemanship  ranks  first  of  English 
sportsmen,  and  is  besides  a  born  leader  and  trained  administrator. 
The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  gave  an  inaugural  banquet,  and  under  his 
leadership  the  first  committee  has  become  the  nucleus  of  a  General 
Council,  representing  not  only  the  trades  of  the  frontier,  but  also 
the  Colonies,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Press,  and  command¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  men  in  touch  with  great  affairs. 

To  the  members  of  this  Council  w'e  ow'e  the  guidance  w'hich 
has  saved  our  organisers  from  all  suspicion,  all  reproach,  at  a  time 
when  any  blunder  might  have  destroyed  our  venture.  These 
gentlemen  had  the  generosity  to  leave  the  creation  of  the  plans 
to  the  actual  working,  fighting  Frontiersmen  out  in  the  wilderness. 
The  office  sent  seventy  thousand  copies  of  the  rough  draft  scheme 
to  Frontiersmen  for  correction,  and  we  kept  on  revising  so  long 
as  suggestions  reached  us  from  the  frontier. 

So  the  plans  were  the  work  of  Frontiersmen  throughout,  con¬ 
veying  the  views  of  men  of  every  province  of  the  Empire,  but 
to  make  them  practical  we  asked  the  help  of  experts,  political, 
judicial,  official,  military,  and  financial.  But  after  all  this  work 
was  done,  w'e  found  that  we  had  as  yet,  no  programme  for  carrying 
out  the  plans,  we  did  not  even  know  that  the  plans  in  action  would 
suit  the  men  w'ho  proposed  them.  To  test  the  plans  we  organ¬ 
ised  clubs  of  Frontiersmen  in  London  and  Newcastle,  and  a  rider 
went  on  a  five  hundred  mile  trip  through  the  English  provinces, 
finding  out  how  many  qualified  men  could  be  raised  in  the  average 
town. 

These  experiments  proved  that  the  scheme  was  practical,  and 
the  plans  were  wrong.  Next  came  the  drafting  of  proposals 
with  which  we  could  safely  approach  the  Government,  for  without 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  it  was  not  wise  to  enrol  men  or  to 
ask  for  money.  There  wnre  difficulties  to  face,  but  no  horse 
brns  to  jump  without  fences,  and  the  obstacles  which  looked 
fireadful  in  front  were  quite  small  when  one  glanced  back  at  them 
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afterwards.  There  are  difficulties  ahead,  big  obstacles  still  to  be 
jumped,  yet  we  need  not  break  our  knees  until  we  reach  them 
The  Legion  received  the  approval  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
on  February  15th,  1906. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we  men  of  the  Long  Trail,  bound  with  few 
ties  of  home,  have  the  more  love  to  spare  for  our  country,  and 
this  is  a  force  which  makes  for  strength  in  service.  It  is  not 
hatred  of  the  enemy  that  wins  battles,  but  love  bearing  arms  for 
the  State.  Hatred  can  fight,  but  love  alone  can  be  victorious. 
Gordon,  the  greatest  of  modern  Frontiersmen,  had  on  his  signet 
ring  three  words  engraved.  Nobody  could  read  the  words,  they 
were  not  in  English ;  but  wffien  in  China  he  led  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  thrashed  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  and  when  later,  in 
the  Soudan,  he  held  Khartoum,  and  seemed  to  fight  with  more 
than  human  powder,  men  said  that  the  ring  wms  a  talisman,  and 
w’orked  magic ;  or  that  he  was  a  saint  performing  miracles.  He 
wms  neither  saint  nor  magician,  but  only  hero,  and  the  wmrds 
upon  the  ring  remain  for  us,  his  message  to  his  followers  who  I 
hold  the  outposts  of  the  Empire — “God  Guard  Thee,’’  charged  ! 
on  the  Union  Jack.  That  is  the  symbol  of  the  Legion  of  Fron-  I 
tiersmen,  the  device  for  arms,  seal  and  flag,  the  sign  of  our  1 
brotherhood.  It  will  be  worn  by  members  of  the  Legion  as  a  i 
little  badge,  so  that  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  finding  each  j 
other,  we  shall  not  be  in  w^ant  of  friends.  I 

But  to  enable  a  member  to  give  proof  of  his  membership,  and  i 
to  identify  himself  in  dealing  with  officers  of  the  Legion,  Con¬ 
sular  and  other  officials,  bankers,  employers  of  labour,  and  men 
of  business,  he  will  bear  also  a  certificate  showing  his  description, 
portrait,  thumb  print,  payments  of  subscription,  and  record  in 
Legion  service.  To  make  our  credentials  of  value,  the  Legion 
will  prosecute  any  wearer  of  the  badge  who  cannot  show  his  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  will  expel  any  member  making  improper  use  of  his 
membership.  The  certificate  will  bear  a  request  to  the  authon-  i 
ties,  that  if  the  bearer  is  found  dead  or  in  felony,  it  shall  be  : 
returned  to  Legion  Headquarters.  ; 

Every  district  in  the  world  wdiere  there  are  Britishers  contains  i 
at  least  some  men  who  have  seen  service  in  the  wilderness  or  at  1 
sea.  These  w’e  will  bring  into  contact,  and  ask  them  to  form  a 
club.  We  do  not  care  whether  this  is  a  social,  sporting,  athletic, 
rifle,  polo,  racing,  or  hunting  club ;  its  premises  may  be  a  palace, 
a  room  in  a  public  house,  or  rain-swept  tents;  its  funds  may  be 
as  large  or  as  small  as  the  members  please,  but  it  must  elect  a 
Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  and  it  must  subscribe  to  our 
rules  before  it  becomes  a  Command  of  the  Legion  of  Frontiersmen. 

The  most  important  Command  will  be  that  in  London,  its 
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I  \rmoury  being  the  rallying  centre  for  our  tribe  throughout  the 
■  rtorld.  Long  years  must  pass  before  our  building  is  completed, 
sheltering  the  Headquarter  Office,  with  its  many  departments, 

I  the  Home  Eegion  Office,  and  the  London  Command  Office.  The 
Armoury  will  need  a  miniature  rifle  range,  a  school  of  packing, 
and  some  nucleus  of  our  college  for  the  arts  of  war.  There  must 
'  be  an  inquiry,  enrolment,  and  letter  office,  and  every  element  of 
a  large  club ,  to  further  the  comfort  and  the  business  interests  of 
I  members  resident  or  visiting  the  capital.  All  this  must  grow  wuth 
I  the  growth  of  the  Legion ,  its  offices  guarded  from  being  stagnant 
I  centres  of  routine ;  its  schooling  from  pedantry ;  its  club  from 
1  social  pretences. 

j  To  enjoy  the  right  of  self-government  the  Legion  ought  to  be 
]  self-supporting.  Because  we  can  render  great  public  service,  we 

I  shall  open  a  Patriotic  Fund,  asking  money  for  the  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  for  a  partial  endowment.  But  any  man  capable  of 

!  accepting  charity  is  barred  from  our  membership,  and  the 
Patriotic  Fund  is  for  the  Empire,  not  for  the  benefit  of  members. 
In  return ,  therefore ,  for  the  benefits  which  arise  from  admittance 
:  to  the  Legion,  an  annual  subscription  has  to  be  paid  as  follows  ;  — 

J  £  s.  d. 

I  Members  pledged  to  sendee  . 0  10  6 

I  Members  (junlitied  but  not  pledged  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  1  0 

I  Honorary  Members  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  2  0 

E  In  some  districts  the  qualified  men  are  so  rich  that  they  might 
1  overlook  their  subscription  as  not  worth  sending,  while  in  other 
districts  they  are  too  poor  to  face  the  outlay,  and  yet  we  are 
bound  to  treat  them  all  alike.  This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  which 
has  arisen  in  the  founding  of  our  Corps,  because  a  Legion  which 
barred  men  out  on  the  ground  of  poverty  would  be  one  of 

Ishani  Frontiersmen.  So  for  the  sake  of  those  who  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe,  the  Command,  not  the  man,  pays  the  subscription.  The 
Command  may  raise  its  funds  by  subscription,  donation,  grants 
from  municipalities  or  employers,  profits  from  indoor  entertain- 
I  ments  or  outdoor  sports,  or  any  means  short  of  larceny,  and  out 
I  of  such  funds  the  Command  Treasurer  will  forward  the  subscrip- 
S  tions  for  all  men  whose  names  appear  upon  the  Bolls.  A  Com- 
;  mand  which  cannot  prove  its  frontier  training  by  hustling  is  one 
which  we  can  well  afford  to  lose. 

Each  Province  or  group  of  Provinces  where  the  Commands  can 
be  readily  handled  from  one  centre  will  be  known  as  a  Region, 
I  and  the  larger  its  area,  the  easier  financed.  The  business  of  the 
I  Corps  will  be  transacted  by  elected  Region  Councils  reporting  to 
I  an  elected  General  Council  at  Headquarters, 

I  Before  we  are  permitted  to  forge  our  rough  steel  into  a  sword 
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for  war,  we  shall  have  to  satisfy  the  authorities  in  each  Colony 
that  the  members  enrolled  are  not  available  for  the  existing  forces- 
that  we  will  not  accept  men  for  service  who  belong  to  any  militia 
or  volunteer  corps  ;  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  arm  in  any  interest 
other  than  the  safety  of  the  State ;  and  that  we  will  not  permit 
our  members  to  divert  themselves  by  raiding  or  filibustering  in 
the  domains  of  His  Majesty’s  allies.  We  may  heave  a  sigh  of 
regret  over  this  attractive  list  of  crimes  we  never  thought  of,  but 
forethought  is  the  first  duty  of  Governments ,  which  have  the  right 
to  remind  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  short  word— Loyalty. 
In  proof  of  loyalty  we  shall  not,  in  any  Eegion,  arm  for  service 
until  w’e  have  the  consent  of  the  authorities. 

In  organising,  our  first  work  will  be  to  classify  the  members  of 
Commands  as  “A” — pledged  to  military  service;  “  B  not 
pledged  to  military  service;  and  “Honorary” — not  qualified 
for  military  service.  We  will  next  divide  the  effectives  into  four 
branches  : — Guides,  who  know  districts  where  war  is  possible; 
scouts,  w’ho  are  trained  experts  ;  troopers,  who  are  ready  to  qualify 
in  shooting,  horsemanship,  and  loading  pack  animals;  pioneers, 
the  craftsmen  in  trades  useful  for  warfare. 

The  guides  will  correspond  with  the  Guides’  Department,  or  its 
Eegion  Sub-Department. 

The  scouts  will  correspond  with  the  Scouts’  Department,  or  its 
Eegion  Sub-Departments,  and  train  effective  men  in  scouting. 
In  time  of  war  those  nearest  the  seat  of  war  will  have  first  call. 
So  far  the  work  is  easy  enough,  and  its  results  will  more  than 
justify  the  Legion  as  an  instrument  of  war.  But  those  of  us  who 
have  studied  the  problems  to  be  solved ,  know  that  our  real  troubles 
begin  at  the  point  where  training  becomes  imperative. 

The  General  Officer  commanding  a  field  force  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  few  of  our  Guides  and  Scouts,  but  he  would  not  be  at 
all  pleased  if  our  Troopers  and  Pioneers  arrived  in  his  camp  as  a 
civilian  mob  on  a  personally  conducted  tour,  hearty  and  talkative, 
with  a  large  appetite,  and  no  guns.  The  enemy  w’ould  enjoy  us, 
it  being  their  right  and  duty  to  hang  the  whole  crowd  for  spies. 

To  be  actually  invited  to  a  campaign ,  our  Troopers  and  Pioneers 
must  first  he  trained  in  working  together,  organised  as  a  corps, 
and  more  or  less  equipped  to  take  the  field ,  and  this  involves  con¬ 
siderable  work.  A  Government  with  all  its  power  to  command 
training,  and  its  wealth  to  provide  equipment,  could  not  attempt 
to  mother  our  restless  and  scattered  tribe  without  being  told 
politely  to  go  to  blazes,  and  yet  our  herd,  which  can  neither  be 
driven  nor  led,  has  its  natural  manners  and  customs,  its  Laws  of 
the  Herd,  wffiich  set  in  action  will  produce  our  Corps.  Like  the 
wild  cattle  and  horses,  we  present  a  common  front  against  attack, 
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and  like  those  herds  and  the  wolf  pack,  we  provide  our  own 
leaders,  and  follow  them.  Therein  is  the  entire  history  of  frontier 
warfare,  but  man,  being  also  a  very  human  animal,  will  work 
much  harder  for  amusement  than  he  does  for  wages,  and  therein 
is  the  secret  of  our  training. 

There  is  nothing  dull  about  our  Frontier  gatherings  ;  the  roping 
and  rough  riding  of  the  Cow  town,  the  rough  driving,  packing, 
pointing  and  drilling  in  the  mining  camps,  the  shooting  and 
racing  of  all  our  camps,  are  for  business  needs.  They  are  not  the 
dead  sports,  but  the  living  games  wherein  w'e  can  train  and  select 
our  Troopers  and  Pioneers  for  very  practical  uses  in  modern 
warfare. 

The  games  exist  on  a  small  scale,  in  some  places,  occasionally, 
but  from  the  moment  the  Legion  provides  a  motive ,  opening  up 
a  prospect  of  valued  service  in  war  to  the  picked  men  of  the 
Frontier,  the  gatherings  will  be  larger,  better  supported,  extend¬ 
ing  to  districts  where  before  they  were  not  wmrth  while.  Hitherto 
the  men  of  the  wilderness  and  the  sea,  coming  on  a  holiday  to 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  or  discharged  into  the  melancholy 
slums  of  the  big  seaports,  have  found  no  real  amusement  except 
in  getting  drunk.  After  the  great  silence  we  want  noise,  after 
the  loneliness  we  need  company,  after  the  tension  to  relax  at  last, 
after  the  discomfort  to  be  again  at  ease ;  after  the  dullness  to 
take  life  red-hot  for  a  change — and  the  medicine  is  taken 
in  a  glass.  Let  only  him  w'ho  has  suffered  dare  to  judge, 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  natural  law,  not  of  morals,  that 
the  greater  the  restraint,  the  more  pow'erful  the  reaction.  Only 
big  streams  make  big  cataracts.  One  might  as  w^ell  take  hair  oil 
fora  cough,  as  prayers  and  sermons  for  this  malady.  We  of  the 
Range  know  best  the  price  w’e  pay  for  our  bad  medicine,  and 
hitherto  there  has  been  nothing  better. 

The  games  are  better  medicine,  or  at  least  an  alternative  to 
the  bar  room ,  for  it  is  sure  fact  that  the  members  least  devoted  to 
the  refreshments  will  win  most  honours,  both  with  horse  and  rifle. 
In  places  where  getting  drunk  is  not  the  only  attraction  the  bottle 
has  small  patronage  from  our  tribe,  for  our  Diamond  Jubilee  and 
Coronation  Contingents,  turned  loose  in  London,  behaved  like 
Sunday  Schools. 

In  Frontier  towms  the  games  will  be  welcomed  by  our  tribe  as  a 
diversion,  by  the  towmsfolk  for  the  trade  they  bring,  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  as  an  improvement  upon  old  conditions,  and  by  whole  com¬ 
munities  in  the  friendly  rivalry  they  provoke.  In  civilised 
provinces,  a  different  force  will  work. 

Those  of  us  whose  blood  no  longer  runs  red-hot,  who  have  left 
the  old,  big,  generous  life  behind,  who  have  settled  down  to  endure 
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the  blessings  of  civilisation,  still  have  a  regret  for  lost  youth  a 
craving  for  one  whiff  of  the  camps,  for  a  run  with  our  herd,  to 
be  among  men  once  more.  We  who  have  been  before  the  stick 
know  well  that  there  are  seafaring  men  to-day  who  seek  relief 
from  treatment  as  dogs  afloat,  and  from  Tiger  Bay  ashore.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  but  may  bo  we  can 
bring  the  Frontier  home.  That  is  why  the  Camps  of  the  Legion 
will  be  pitched  within  reach  of  the  greatest  cities  and  seaports. 

They  will  not  be  military  camps,  but  rather  outdoor  clubs, 
where  members  may  live  when  they  want  a  holiday,  or  sleep  while 
giving  their  families  an  annual  rest,  and  attending  their  daily 
work  in  town.  It  is  probable  that  the  standing  expenses  will  be 
met  by  a  Camp  subscription ;  and  that  a  Committee  will  regulate 
prices,  sit  on  the  caterer,  and  oppress  the  cook.  Camp  Meetings 
w'ill  perform  unspeakable  atrocities  upon  members  who  misbehave. 
So  far  as  funds  can  be  raised,  the  Legion  will  provide  horses, 
harness,  pasturage,  arenas,  rifles,  ranges,  and  all  material.  The 
fines  collected  in  camp  may  w^ell  form  a  prize  fund  to  equip  the 
winners  in  contests.  The  Camp  games  like  those  on  the  Frontier 
and  elsewhere  will  determine  the  District  Championships  in 
every  exercise. 

But  the  annual  gatherings  on  the  Frontier,  and  the  play  in  the 
standing  camps,  are  only  part  of  a  larger  system,  which  will 
exact  that  every  effective  man  shall  be  in  training,  or,  at  the 
expense  of  his  Command,  shall  be  rated  with  the  double  subscrip¬ 
tion  as  non-effective.  It  will  be  wdthin  the  power  of  the  elected 
General  Council  to  lower  the  subscription  for  working  Commands, 
and  raise  it  for  those  which  prefer  not  to  train  their  members.  In 
touch  with  every  Command,  w’e  wdll  help  each  to  provide  itself 
w'ith  rifle  practice,  and  instruction  in  packing,  scouting,  signalling, 
reconnaissance.  Within  the  Commands  and  among  them  there 
will  be  active  competition  for  the  District  Championships. 

And  at  this  point  we  may  crave  pardon  for  one  small  howl  of 
dismay.  Our  Funds,  from  all  sources,  may  amount  to  £3 
per  man  per  annum,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  best  stand¬ 
ing  Frontier  Forces  is  I;200  per  man  per  annum,  and 
even  these  are  defective  in  musketry,  mainly  through  lack  of 
time  and  ammunition.  In  Australasia,  where  game  is  scarce, 
there  is  little  marksmanship ;  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  general 
disuse  of  arms  by  men  retired  ;  at  sea,  no  practice  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  The  British  Frontier  is  so  secure  and  peaceful  that  civilians 
bear  no  arms  for  defence ,  and  the  shooting  is  miserably  poor  com¬ 
pared  with  that  on  the  armed  Frontier  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Spanish  American  Eepublics.  To  reach  perfection  in 
musketry,  we  should  need  a  rifle,  and  2,000  rounds  per  man  per 
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annum,  for  independent  firing,  not  all  at  bald-faced  targets  which 
,  in  sif^ht  to  be  hit.  We  must  also  meet  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  finding  ranges  within  reach  of  the  men  for  habitual  practice. 
In  this  vital  matter  of  shooting,  before  we  can  pass  even  the  low 
standard  set  by  the  authorities,  we  may  be  forced  to  ask  for  their 

help- 

The  next  work  is  to  bring  the  District  Champions  together  at 
the  Kegion  Capital  for  the  celebration,  perhaps  every  third  year, 
of  the  Region  Games.  In  these  we  shall  copy  the  system  of  the 
Koyal  Military  Tournament,  as  played  every  year  in  London,  with 
its  pageant,  and  contests,  the  gate  defraying  expenses.  Already 
we  have  received  offers  from  contractors  to  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  such  a  Tournament,  in  return  for  the  gate  receipts.  But 
Region  Games  will  differ  from  the  Tournament  in  this,  that  the 
winners  in  various  contests  shall  hold  Region  Championships,  and 
shall,  with  the  addition  of  picked  scouts,  form  a  Special  Service 
Squadron,  completely  equipped  and  organised,  with  right  of  first 
call  to  represent  their  Region  in  the  event  of  war. 

It  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  British  Peace  that  when  it  bores 
our  pet  barbarian  tribes,  they  tread  on  our  tail  and  ask  for  one 
small  fight.  The  Army  is  selfish  about  the  little  wars,  and  we 
shall  be  lucky  if  we  get  invited  to  send  one  squadron.  Por  that 
we  must  be  prepared,  so  in  the  year  which  follows  the  Region 
Games,  the  Region  Special  Service  Squadrons  will  be  called 
together  in  London,  there  to  contest  for  the  Legion  Champion¬ 
ship.  So  when  we  send  one  squadron  into  the  field,  it  shall  be 
the  best  we  can  offer  to  the  State. 

In  mobilising  for  wmr.  Governments  usually  begin  by  sending 
a  small  field  force  to  be  eaten  up  by  a  large  enemy — as  witness 
the  disagreement  between  Germany  and  the  Herrera  Tribes. 
Then,  having  shown  a  laudable  wish  for  plenty  of  campaigning  to 
train  the  Forces,  Governments  send  a  big  rescue  expedition,  and 
if  still  more  men  are  needed ,  scratch  up  the  unemployed  at  fancy 
prices.  To  meet  this  excellent  arrangement  w'e  shall  have  our 
first  Special  Service  Squadron  and  the  Region  Special  Service 
Squadrons  armed  and  ready  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  in  each  Region.  It  is  likely  that  the  squadron  nearest  the 
seat  of  war  will  be  wanted  first.  A  second  call  will  be  met  by  all 
contestants  in  the  last  Region  Games,  to  mobilise  at  the  Region 
Capital,  and  be  handed  over  to  the  military  authorities  for  equip¬ 
ment,  drill,  and  service  for  home  defence,  or  to  join  the  forces 
in  the  field.  A  third  call  will  be  met  by  the  remaining  effective 
members.  In  the  matter  of  pay,  pensions,  medals,  and  so  forth, 
we  shall  not  haggle,  but  obey,  content  to  serve  on  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  State. 
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In  the  matter  of  equipment  we  must  consider  the  poorest,  not 
the  richest  members.  We  are  civilians,  but  the  civilian  dress  of 
the  period  is  a  combination  of  ugliness,  expense,  and  discomfort 
w’hich  we  are  glad  to  get  away  from  on  the  Frontier.  In  ow 
games  it  would  be  a  nuisance,  in  war  it  w'ould  let  us  in  for  the 
further  inconvenience  of  being  hanged  when  taken.  So  for  the 
games  and  for  service  we  must  have  a  recognised  dress,  and  any 
metals  or  colours  to  attract  the  eye  in  peace,  must  not  remain 
bright  to  attract  the  bullet  in  w^ar.  There  is  but  one  costume 
which  meets  the  condition  of  cheapness — a  shirt,  belt,  and 
trousers.  It  is  recognised  as  in  universal  use  throughout  the 
Frontier,  it  is  civilian,  yet  the  perfection  of  comfort,  it  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  eye,  and  yet  protective  in  war,  and  it  becomes  uniform 
as  soon  as  the  pattern  is  standardised.  As  our  climates  vary  a 
little  the  texture  differs.  For  the  Old  Country,  a  careful  test 
seems  to  indicate  moleskin,  but  Canada  may  prefer  the  deerskin, 
which  has  done  long  service  on  the  Frontier,  and  every  Region 
has  some  preference.  Another  token  of  the  Frontier  is  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  round  the  neck,  and  each  Command  will  sport  its  own 
colours.  The  hat  will  be  that  invented  by  American  cowboys 
out  of  bison  hide,  which,  with  a  flat  brim,  became  the 
stetson,  with  four  dints,  the  sign  of  the  Royal  N.W.  Mounted 
Police ;  and  the  band  that  of  Rimington’s  Tigers.  The  foot  gear 
for  first  testing  will  be  a  light,  supple,  ventilated  boot,  with  a 
Russian  leg,  American  cow’boy  counter,  and  English  shank.  The 
side  arms  will  consist  of  a  loosely-slung  cartridge  belt  with  Texas 
colt  holster,  and  a  revolver.  The  arms  will  be  a  carbine  or 
rifle  of  service  calibre.  A  one-man  machine  gun  readily  carried 
in  a  rifle  bucket  will  also  be  tested.  Spurs  will  be  worn  as  the 
right  of  a  mounted  corps.  Saddlery  will  be  as  owner  prefers,  and 
not  uniform. 

Now  let  us  follow  a  Special  Service  Squadron  into  the  field  and 
see  how  much  a  Frcntier  corps  differs  from  one  of  soldiers.  The 
Squadron  Leader  commands  a  Guide  Section  under  its  Guide 
Leader,  a  Scout  Section  under  its  Scout  Leader,  so  many  troops  of 
^Mounted  Rifles  under  Troop  Leaders,  and  a  detachment  of 
Pioneers  under  the  Pioneer  Leader. 

The  Special  Service  Squadron  has  two  other  special  officers. 
The  Herd  Master  has  charge  of  the  squadron  herd,  and  finding 
of  pasturage  and  water.  Unless  the  squadron  is  to  be  useless  for 
special  service,  each  man  must  have  at  least  three  horses— one 
on  hand,  the  others  on  herd — and  all  for  his  absolute  use.  The 
herd  attends  the  moving  base,  with  the  detail  of  herders  as  rear 
guard. 

The  Pack  Master  has  charge  of  all  harness,  and  aid  of  a  harness- 
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maker,  the  inspection  of  horses’  hacks,  and  aid  of  a  vet.  He  will 
see  that  each  horse  in  use  carries  a  clean  sweat  pad,  and,  laid  on 
this,  a  folded  blanket  under  the  saddle  or  pack  saddle.  These 
blankets,  kept  clean  by  the  sweat  pads,  together  with  the  rain 
cloaks  and  pack  covers,  replace  the  entire  transport  of  tents  and 
bedding  away  from  the  squadron  base.  The  Pack  Master  wall  see 
that,  away  from  base,  men  w’ork  in  pairs  for  partnership  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  cargo  carried  by  their  own  pack  animal  to  provide  their  bed¬ 
ding,  first  aid  appliances,  ammunition,  rations,  and  cooking  pot ; 
that  the  cargo  (except  for  machine  gun  ammunition),  does  not 
exceed  one  hundredweight;  that  the  horses  are  fit,  the  men  in 
condition,  and  the  gear  in  repair.  In  flying  raids,  the  pack  horse 
may  only  be  needed  for  remount  purposes,  and  for  carnage  of 
wounded  or  prisoners. 

The  Medical  Officer,  wdth  Ambulance,  wull  see  that  men  get 
an  occasional  furlough  to  relieve  the  nervous  tension  of  special 
service. 

The  officer  commanding  Pioneers  has  charge  of  the  wheeled 
transport  driven  by  the  greatest  of  frontier  horsemen,  our 
teamster-orators.  He  has  the  commissariat  manned  by  gifted 
robbers.  He  has  prospectors  for  dynamiting,  blacksmith  work 
and  farriery;  lumbermen,  our  artists  of  the  axe,  for  rafting,  fer¬ 
riage,  or  bridging ;  mates  of  tramp  steamers  for  stowage  and 
haulage;  the  most  versatile  engineers — those  of  the  sea.  For 
the  Frontiersman,  lacking  the  life-skill  of  civilised  craftsmen,  and 
the  specialisation  of  military  engineers,  is  much  more  adaptable 
than  a  Trades  Unionist,  has  more  initiative,  and  is  used  to  w'orking 
without  appliances.  Our  average  man,  having  earned  his  living 
in  a  dozen  trades,  is  keen  to  learn  the  rest,  and  a  squadron  of 
Frontiersmen  will  produce,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  men  for  every 
service  which  has  use  in  war. 

The  officer  commanding  Pioneers,  knowing  the  record  of  every 
man  in  the  squadron,  will  recommend  those  needed  as  butchers, 
bakers,  cooks,  armourers,  draughtsmen,  cobblers,  clerks,  horse- 
breakers,  electricians,  telegraphers,  engine-drivers,  chauffeurs, 
cyclists.  He  is  the  Universal  Provider  of  services  in  a  tribe  which 
is  never  surprised  to  find  the  cook  in  Holy  Orders,  the  scout  an 
historian,  the  stable  boy  a  baronet,  or  the  cattle  boss  a  designer 
of  silk  brocades. 

It  will  be  the  fondest  wish  of  such  a  squadron  to  be  of  no 
expense  to  the  Army,  but  to  rely  upon  the  enemy  for  food,  for 
horses,  forage,  tools,  and  all  sorts  of  supplies  which  might  be 
otherwise  wasted.  And  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  for  the  enemy 
-on  repayment — to  cheer  him  up  at  night,  stampeding  night¬ 
mares  into  his  dull  camps,  to  run  his  supply  trains,  to  give  him 
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surprising  explosions  of  bridges,  and  bonfires  of  stores,  to  map 
his  disposed  forces,  to  pervade  his  lines,  and  to  be  an  audience 
and  reporter  at  all  his  movements ;  to  shepherd  him ,  to  foster 
him,  to  mother  him,  but  on  no  account  to  fight  him— that  is  the 
work  of  the  Army.  It  has  all  been  done  before  by  cheery 
Japanese,  painstaking  Cossacks,  subtle  Boers,  humorous,  alert 
Americans,  when  the  raiders,  with  the  calm  of  the  dying,  made 
oath  there  should  be  no  surrender,  and,  expecting  no  quarter 
were  not  disappointed.  That  is  the  meaning  of  special  service 
to  us  who  make  no  claim,  urge  no  demand,  but  only  ask  leave 
to  be  in  readiness. 

What ,  then ,  is  the  Legion  ?  Testing  each  step  to  find  if  it  will 
bear,  facing  the  facts  to  know  if  they  are  real,  hard  in  sincerity, 
practical  on  pain  of  total  failure,  we  have  been  trying  to  solve  a 
problem,  new  in  human  life.  Because  it  is  a  new  kind  of  tree 
w’hich  we  have  planted,  we  do  not  know  in  which  direction  its 
branches  will  spread ,  or  in  which  direction  they  will  fail  to  grow. 
Neither  do  we  know  what  manner  of  fruit  wdll  ripen.  It  may  be 
an  Intelligence  Department  in  the  field  which  will  render  the 
best  service,  or  the  Guide  Corps,  or  the  Scouts,  the  squadrons  for 
Special  Service,  or  a  w^hole  Army  Corps.  All  this  may  fail,  and 
yet  the  Legion  be  justified  as  a  new  tie  binding  the  nations  of  the 
Empire.  But  if  w'e  are  granted  the  full  fruition  of  our  hopes, 
here  is  a  principle  at  wmrk  whose  action,  spreading  beyond  our 
limitations  of  the  frontier,  may  survive  the  shrinking  areas  of 
the  wilderness,  outlive  our  tribe  in  a  world  all  civilised,  and  inspire 
the  manhood  of  coming  generations  with  ideals  of  old  chivalry, 
in  the  service  of  a  new  patriotism. 

It  has  been  my  part  to  dream,  to  forecast,  but  not  to  build, 
for  able  men  are  doing  the  practical  work  of  establishing  the 
Legion. 


Koger  Pocock. 


A  FKENCH  ARCHBISHOP. 


The  crowning  beauty  of  that  city  of  ancient  towers,  churches,  and 
palaces,  once  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  France,  is 
the  Cathedral.  The  flying  buttresses  stretch  out  like  wdngs  in 
protection  and  blessing  to  the  old  buildings  clustering  round,  and 
the  two  grand  square  towers  rise  high  and  straight  into  the  blue 
like  two  strong  arms  uplifted  in  prayer  by  this  Mother-Church  of 
the  people  for  her  children. 

Many  archbishops  have  filled  the  great  carved  throne  of  the 
Cathedral,  but  only  on  one  has  this  loving  name  been  bestowed 
of  “Pere  du  Peuple.”  His  is  the  presence  that  gives  a  living 
personality  to  the  ancient  Cathedral ;  the  two  seem  made  for  each 
other  and  typify  one  another.  Both  are  accessible  at  all  hours  to 
the  poorest  and  lowliest,  the  sorrowfulest  and  the  sinfulest  of 
their  children. 

Standing  at  the  high  altar  in  his  gorgeous  purple  robes,  or 
kneeling  wdth  joined  hands  and  eyes  upraised  in  earnest  inter¬ 
cession,  he  looks  indeed  “  a  high  priest  unto  the  Lord,”  one  set 
apart  and  consecrated,  to  be,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  one 
human  being  so  to  serve  his  fellows,  a  guide  and  torchbearer,  a 
spiritual  father.  As  in  the  case  of  Browning’s  Cardinal, 
“through  such  souls,  God  stooping,  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
for  us  i’  the  dark  to  rise  by.” 

It  was  so,  in  the  mellow  golden  light  of  his  Cathedral,  that  I 
saw  him  first,  and  the  old  legend  of  a  halo  surrounding  the  heads 
of  the  saints  seemed  no  unlikely  tale,  such  beneficent  goodness 
and  strength  seemed  to  radiate  from  the  sad,  noble  face. 

In  town  and  country,  chateau,  chaumiere,  and  market-place, 
wherever  w^e  went  we  heard  of  the  ”  Pere  du  Peuple.”  Everyone 
had  some  personal  experience  to  relate  of  the  goodness  of  Mon¬ 
seigneur.  His  heart  and  his  door,  like  that  of  the  old  Cathedral 
close  by,  stand  ever  open  to  admit  those  who  come.  And  though 
he  puts  aside  a  day  twice  a  week  to  receive  his  people,  they  come 
at  all  hours  and  on  all  days,  and  everyone  desires  to  be  baptised, 
married,  and  buried  by  him. 

One  faithful  watchdog  he  has,  who  fain  would  protect  him  from 
the  constant  call  on  heart,  brain,  and  purse,  the  old  Celestine, 
gouvernante  or  housekeeper,  who  has  been  wdth  him  for  over 
twenty-five  years.  She  remonstrates,  scolds,  and  threatens  the 
old  menace  which  brings  but  a  wistful  smile  to  the  face  of  Mon¬ 
sieur,  ‘‘  Je  m’en  vais — puisque  je  ne  puis  rien  et  Monseigneur 
veut  absolument  se  tuer.” 
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And  he,  excusing  himself,  answers  her,  “  My  good  Celestine 
the  world  is  so  full  of  sorrow,  if  I  can  give  a  little  joy,  a  little 
aid  to  my  poor  children,  must  I  not  do  it?  ” 

So  Celestine  has  recourse  to  guile,  and  protects  her  master 
where  she  can,  without  his  knowing  it.  We  heard  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Celestine  almost  as  often  as  of  her  master. 

He  has  lived  always  in  France,  belongs  to  her  heart  and  soul 
has  served  her  all  his  life,  even  following  her  armies  through 
the  Franco-German  war  as  military  chaplain.  Since  the  time  ot 
Fra  Ugo  Bassi  no  priest  was  ever  so  adored  by  the  soldiers. 
They  would  have  followed  him  with  cheers  to  the  cannon’s  mouth. 
He  was  their  friend,  the  confidant  of  their  griefs  and  joys. 
Many  was  the  letter  he  wrote  to  mother,  wife,  and  sw’eetheart 
while  in  camp  and  on  the  march.  ■ 

Once,  years  after,  when  he  had  become  a  Bishop,  and  was 
passing  through  the  villages  on  a  round  of  Confirmation,  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  wife  accosted  him  and  begged  he  would  come  and  see  her 
husband  who  was  ill,  for  years  ago  he  had  known  Monseigneur. 
He  entered  the  little  cottage,  and  there,  on  the  wall  in  a  roughly- 
carved  frame,  the  only  ornament  in  the  place  beside  the  fishing- 
nets  and  copper  saucepans,  hung  an  old  yellow  letter.  “  Ma  bien 
aimee,”  it  began.  Something  in  the  handwriting  attracted  the 
Bishop’s  eye.  “Ha,  Monseigneur  he  recognises  the  letter- 
yes?  ’’  asked  the  fisherman’s  wife,  her  face  radiant  with  pride 
and  pleasure. 

The  Bishop  examined  it  closely.  His  face  grew  more  and  more 
puzzled  as  he  studied  the  writing  of  this  sw’eet  old  love-letter,  full 
of  a  simple,  tender  devotion,  written  by  a  soldier  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle  to  the  girl  he  had  left  behind  him,  whom  he  might 
never  see  again  in  this  world,  but  for  wFom  he  would  wait  till 
she  joined  him  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

“  Tell  me  why  I  should  recognise  it,  my  daughter?  ’’  he  asked. 

“  Because  it  w’as  Monseigneur  himself  w’ho  wrote  it.  Ah,  but 
Monseigneur  it  was  who  wrote  the  letters  for  many  a  brave  boy 
at  the  war,  who  knew  not  how  to  write.  It  was  he,  also,  who  gave 
to  them  the  courage  to  fight ,  and  fortified  them  in  the  love  of  their 
country.  My  husband  he  made  himself  that  frame  for  the  letter, 
and  we  call  it  always  ‘  The  letter  of  Monseigneur.’  For,  in  truth, 
my  husband,  the  unhappy  one,  never  has  he  written  another 
letter  in  all  his  life  save  that  one  there  which  he  wrote  not.  It 
made  me  great  joy  to  receive  it.  Ahvays  I  carried  it  on  the  heart 
till  he  came  back  from  the  w  ar — then  we  hung  it  on  the  w  all  there, 
and  each  child,  as  he  arrived,  and  there  are  eight  of  them  well 
grown  to-day,  we  taught  to  repeat  a  prayer  for  Monseigueur.’’ 

The  Bishop’s  eyes  were  dim  as  he  looked  again  at  the  old  letter 
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he  had  penned  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  - he  who  was  never  to 
write  any  love-letter  of  his  own,  whose  great  tender  heart  was 
to  feel  joy  only  in  the  joy  of  others,  but  to  bear  the  weight  of 
sorrows  all  his  own,  besides  the  burden  of  grief  and  care  laid  on 
him  daily  by  all  his  great  family  of  “children  in  Christ.’’ 

♦  *  *  ♦  *  * 

“If  all  the  priests  had  resembled  our  Archbishop,  never  would 
those  Messieurs  Combes  and  Pelletan  have  obtained  any  success 
against  the  Church,  never  would  the  people  of  France  have 
suffered  it,’’  said  Madame  Bignon,  as  we  sat  taking  our  “five 
o’clock  ’’  in  her  lively  tea-shop.  “  He  is  saint,  our  Monseigneur, 
yet  he  is,  see  you,  much  better  than  all  the  saints,  for  they  make 
one  to  feel  a  sinner,  those  there,  and  they  remain  in  their  sanctity 
far  above  you,  like  the  stone  figures  in  the  niches  outside  the 
Cathedral.  But  with  Monseigneur  it  is  not  so.  He  approaches 
you,  he  takes  you  by  the  hand,  and  he  understands  so  well  it  is  as 
though  he  possessed  the  heart  of  a  mother.  What  I  have  dared  to 
tell  to  Monseigneur  it  is  really  astonishing !  One  time  I  went 
to  him  in  great  trouble  by  cause  of  my  husband,  le  malheureux, 
whom  I  desired  to  divorce — I  had  the  heart  like  marble.  I  re¬ 
turned  home  the  heart  all  melted,  as  when  the  sun  has  shone 
upon  ice.  My  faith,  but  he  kills  himself  for  we  others,  our  good 
.\rcheveque.  Never  does  he  repose  himself  !  He  gives  all  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  old  Celestine,  the  gouvernante,  who  has  been  with 
him  for  so  many  years,  she  commands  always  here  the  sweet  dishes 
when  Monseigneur  receives  company  at  the  Archeveche.  I  send 
the  most  fine  I  can  produce  in  the  hope  that  Monseigneur  will 
himself  partake.  But  to  w'hat  good,  the  old  Celestine  she  tells  me 
he  eats  like  a  hermit  in  the  wilderness,  so  little  and  so  plainly.’’ 
«*««**« 

From  our  driver  we  heard  also  of  the  “  Father  of  his  People.’’ 

“Ah,  but  there  is  one  who  merits  the  Paradise  without  one  hour 
of  purgatory  !  Imagine  to  yourselves,  my  ladies,  what  did  Mon¬ 
seigneur  the  other  day  only.  My  son  he  desired  greatly  to  obtain 
a  position  at  the  railway  station,  but  many  applied,  and  he  had  no 
one  to  speak  for  him,  his  late  master  being  defunct,  his  poor 
mother  also,  she  who  arranged  for  all  our  children  their  affairs. 
‘Hold,’  I  say,  ‘  my  son,  we  go  to  Monseigneur,  thou  and  I.  He 
will  perhaps  write  a  little  word  for  thee.’  I  knew  it  was  Mon¬ 
seigneur  who  had  obtained  permission  for  the  ‘  old  one  ’  who  has  a 
stall  of  fruit  and  cakes  to  sell  inside  the  station,  and  so  to  gain 
her  life — had  she  not  told  me,  the  tears  in  the  eyes !  Good — so 
together  we  ring  at  the  gate  of  the  Archeveche,  my  boy  and  me. 
‘Enter,’  cries  the  concierge.  ‘We  would  speak  with  Mon- 
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seigneur,’  I  say.  ‘  Mount  by  the  grand  staircase,  the  big  door  is  1 
open,  and  enter  the  salon  on  the  first  floor,’  says  that  one.  ‘  Mon-  j| 
seigneur  will  come  to  you  in  your  turn.’  We  enter— we  mount  / 
and  there,  in  the  great  salon,  are  others  who  wait.  In  turn  Mon-  l| 
seigneur  bids  them  approach ,  as  he  opens  to  them  the  door  of  his  jl 
cabinet  de  travail.  On  seeing  me  and  my  son  he  gives  us  that  j 
good  smile  of  his,  ‘Good  day,  my  children,’  he  says.  ‘We  |j 
regret  to  derange  Monseigneur,’  I  begin,  ‘  but  it  is  an  affair  for  us  I 
of  much  importance,  and  we  pray  your  aid.’  ‘  The  good  God  has  1 
placed  me  here  just  for  that  purpose,’  he  says,  ‘  to  give  you  my  I 
aid — recount  to  me  your  affair.’  Think  you  Monseigneur  he  con-  | 
tents  himself  with  writing  a  little  w-ord  as  I  pray?  But  no,  | 
nothing  less  than  this.  He  takes  us  both,  my  boy  and  me,  there  li 
at  once  in  his  own  carriage,  which  awaits  him,  to  visit  the  die/  | 
de  gate.  ‘  A  word  spoken  has  more  power  than  a  word  written,’  f 
says  Monseigneur.  That  the  Archeveque  himself  should  come  I 
and  ask  made  to  the  station-chief  so  much  pleasure,  be  gave  to  I 
my  son  the  vacant  position.  And  now  you  will  understand  why  | 
one  calls  Monseigneur  ‘  le  Pere  du  Peuple  ’  !  ”  | 

‘  ‘  It  w’as  Monseigneur  who  edited  and  launched  my  book  of  the  I 
Letters  and  Life  of  Pere  Didon,”  said  the  charming  lady  to  I 
wdiom  I  ow’cd  so  many  pleasant  hours  in  the  old  cathedral  city.  I 
“  You  must  not  leave  without  knowing  our  Archeveque.”  I 

I  confessed  to  being  as  a  rule  quite  content  to  view  the  great  | 
princes  of  the  Church  from  a  respectful  distance,  but  this  one  | 
recalled  so  vividly  the  original  of  Victor  Hugo’s  bishop  in  Les  |j 
Miserahles  that  he  inspired  me  with  a  great  wish  to  see  him  jj 
nearer.  | 

‘‘I  will  present  you  wdth  pleasure,”  she  said.  || 

Bishops,  cardinals,  and  even  popes  happen  to  be  among  her  | 
best  friends.  She  knows  them  all,  past  and  present;  their  por-  | 
traits,  signed  by  their  own  hands,  cover  the  walls  of  her  little  | 
study,  exhaling  an  odour  of  sanctity,  but  in  quite  a  friendly  way.  I 
The  original  of  Victor  Hugo’s  bishop,  she  told  me,  though  re-  | 
sembling  very  closely  this  Archbishop,  was  supposed  to  be  that 
of  a  much  older  man.  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  the  former  well- 
known  Bishop  of  Orleans.  ‘‘  He  also  was  a  ‘  Father  of  his  j 
People,’  and  the  story  of  the  candlesticks,  that  is  true  equally  | 
of  both  !  ’  ’  she  said ;  ‘  ‘  many  a  parallel  to  that  incident  I  could  j; 
tell  you.”  I 

It  was  decided  we  would  not  go  to  the  Archeveche  on  a  recep¬ 
tion  day,  as  a  private  visit  would  be  of  greater  interest.  I 

He  is  always  occupied ,  our  dear  Archeveque ;  every  hour  is  ; 
claimed  by  someone — councils,  services,  functions,  funerals.— 
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Kever  was  a  life  so  full,  but  he  has  time  nevertheless  for  everyone 
who  needs  him.  He  will  give  us  an  hour.  I  shall  see  him  write 
it  down  in  his  little  book,  and  then  it  will  be  kept  for  us.” 

It  seemed  wicked  to  add  to  the  weight  of  a  life  so  burdened. 
Even  though  I  were  but  straw,  might  I  not  be  just  that  fatal  last 
straw? 

But  on  my  reluctantly  suggesting  this  my  friend  declared  I  need 
have  no  such  scruple,  since  I  should  bring  an  element  of  change 
from  the  usual  visitor  who  came  to  beg  either  for  material  or 
spiritual  help.  ”  Alwmys  it  is  that  he  may  give — give — give — and 
that  is  what  fatigues  so  greatly.  It  may  be  doubtless  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,  but  it  is  certainly  more  fatiguing.” 

A  few  days  later  we  stood  at  the  beautiful  Renaissance  gateway 
of  the  Archeveche  to  claim  our  promised  hour.  A  little  side  door 
stood  ajar.  ‘‘  Enter,”  cried  a  concierge,  without  going  through 
the  ceremony  of  leaving  his  lodge.  ‘‘  Monseigneur  has  just 
come  in.” 

We  entered  the  wide  cour  d'honneur.  In  the  centre  a  gigantic 
cedar  spread  its  stately  branches  to  the  edge  of  the  grass  por- 
iim.  At  one  of  the  windows  sat  a  cheery-looking  old  dame  in 
fresh  white  bonnet,  knitting  busily. 

She  greeted  us  with  a  beaming  smile.  “  Enter,  enter,  my 
ladies.”  We  inquired  if  there  w’ere  du  monde  with  Monseigneur. 
No,  she  said,  he  had  but  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  an  old 
servant  in  the  country,  and  was  expecting  us — Gabrielle  would 
come  round  and  show  us  in  if  w^e  would  mount  the  steps. 

Another  white-capped  bonne  met  us  at  the  big  front  doors, 
which  stood  already  open.  She  also  greeted  us  cordially,  and 
seeing  in  my  friend  an  habituee  of  the  place,  told  us  to  mount  to 
the  salon  on  the  first  floor,  and  dispensed  with  the  ceremony  of 
showing  the  way. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a  bell  inscribed  ”  valet  de  pied,” 
but  as  yet  no  sign  of  such  a  being  had  appeared  in  the  Palace. 

Monseigneur  came  forward  to  meet  us,  a  tall,  beneficent 
presence  in  a  robe  of  kingly  purple  with  broad  sash  and  cuffs  of 
scarlet,  a  costume  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  dignified  old- 
wld  atmosphere  of  the  stately  mediaeval  Archeveche.  His  smile 
was  a  benediction  before  he  uttered  the  words  of  blessing  wuth 
which  he  greeted  my  friend  as  she  kissed  his  hand.  She  presented 
me.  He  shook  hands  with  a  look  so  welcome  it  made  me  feel 
m some  curious  way  as  though  he  were  a  friend  re-found,  one  who 
bad  suddenly  emerged  out  of  some  dim,  long-forgotten  past. 

“Alas,  that  I  know  not  English,”  he  said.  “Your  Shake¬ 
speare,  I  admire  him  so  much,  yet  my  ignorance  obliges  me  to 
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read  only  a  translation.  This  poor  old  head  is  too  tired  and  too 
stupid  to  learn  !  ” 

I  asked  if  he  had  ever  visited  England.  He  answered  he  had 
never  crossed  the  Channel.  “  But  there  is  one  thing  I  greatly 
desire  to  see  in  your  London,”  he  said.  ‘‘  Can  you  guess  what 
it  is,  mademoiselle?  ” 

‘‘Westminster  Abbey,”  I  suggested,  thinking  that  the  most 
suitable  resort  for  an  archbishop. 

‘‘  No,”  he  shook  his  head.  ‘‘  You  must  try  again.” 

But  I  failed  again  with  the  new  Catholic  Cathedral. 

‘‘  She  insists  on  keeping  me  in  a  Church,”  he  laughed,  ‘‘while 
I  desire  to  go  to  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Is  that  not  quite  as 
suitable  for  an  old  antiquity  as  I  am?  Ah,  but  I  should  like  much 
to  visit  your  Museum  of  London  and  see  those  Greek  sculptures 
of  the  Pantheon — the  treasures  of  Egypt  and  Nineveh.  How 
wonderful  is  that  great  past  of  art  and  of  religion  !  ”  And  as  we 
walked  on  together  through  the  long  suite  of  public  rooms  the 
Archeveque  confessed  he  had  a  great  weakness  for  pagan  antiqui¬ 
ties,  specially  those  of  Greece. 

He  referred  to  the  hospitality  and  sympathy  of  England  during 
the  recent  period  of  trial  for  the  Church  of  France.  ‘‘  Our  poor 
France,  who  is  driving  from  her  the  sons  and  daughters  who  love 
her  most  truly  and  loyally,”  he  sighed.  But  there  was  no  bitter¬ 
ness  in  his  tone,  and  when  my  friend  said  it  seemed  a  humiliation 
that  the  religious  orders  should  be  obliged  to  seek  protection  from 
Protestant  England  (Protestants,  as  in  France  they  insist  in 
designating  members  of  the  Anglican  Church ,  being  identified  in 
the  French  mind  wath  Lutherans,  Jews,  and  all  heretics  outside 
the  fold),  he  looked  at  her  rather  sadly  and  said,  ‘‘  But  forget  not, 
we  are  all  children  of  the  great  Father,  by  whatever  name  we  call 
ourselves,  and  in  unity  lies  strength,  not  in  fighting  over  our  differ¬ 
ences,  but  bearing  one  another’s  burdens.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
daughter?  ”  he  turned  to  me  :  ‘‘  And  to  walk  by  the  light  the  good 
God  gives  us,  that  is  all  He  asks  of  anyone,  be  they  English,  or 
French,  or  Indian,  is  it  not  so?  ” 

A  beautiful  little  statue  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  stood  on  a  table  in  one 
of  the  salons.  It  was  modern  but  had  a  touch  of  real  inspiration 
which  held  one.  This  favourite  heroine  of  France,  of  all  figures 
in  history  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  attractive,  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  so  clearly  and  vividly,  owing  to  the  minute  records 
of  the  ‘‘  Process  of  Rehabilitation,”  which  took  place  only  twenty 
years  after  her  death,  that,  in  spite  of  six  hundred  years,  we  can 
almost  hear  the  clear,  inspiring  young  voice,  almost  look  into  the 
pure,  far-seeing  eyes. 

‘‘  I  am  glad  you  love  her,”  said  the  Archeveque.  ‘‘  To  me  this 
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little  figure  represents  the  true  Jeanne,  which  so  few  of  the  count¬ 
less  pictures  and  statues  succeed  in  doing— a  young  girl,  very 
simple  and  unlearned,  yet  possessed  of  a  wisdom  which  astounded 
the  most  wise,  a  dauntless  courage,  and  a  soul  so  white  it  dazzled 
as  the  sun  at  midday.  In  this  little  figure  we  see  her  advancing 
at  the  head  of  her  troops,  listening  to  the  Voice,  and  following 
where  it  leads  heedless  of  all  else.” 

I  asked  whether  he  thought  Jeanne  heard  an  actual  voice. 

“Without  doubt,”  he  answered.  ”  One  must  remember  the 
soul  has  ears  and  eyes  as  well  as  the  body,  and  of  a  finer  quality 
and  power.  How  else  can  the  marvel  be  accounted  for,  that  a 
peasant  girl  of  seventeen  years  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Generals  who  fought  under  her  command,  the  greatest  military 
genius  of  her  day,  showing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tactics  and 
strategy.  Only  w’hen  they  refused  to  follow  her  counsel  did  the 
French  troops  experience  failure.” 

“But,  alas!  the  Voice  failed  her  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest 
need !  ”  remarked  my  friend  sadly.  ”  How  to  explain  that?  ” 

“It  was  not  the  hour  of  her  nation’s  greatest  need,  remember. 
Her  mission  was  accomplished,”  said  the  Archeveque.  “Like 
her  divine  Master,  she  had  to  pass  through  her  hour  of  darkness, 
but  the  sun  was  behind  the  cloud  all  the  time,  and  the  dark  hour 
passed.” 

We  agreed  that  that  evidence  of  the  Generals  was  certainly  very 
strong.  I  have  known  a  good  many  Generals,  dear,  delightful, 
gallant  gentlemen,  too,  but  I  never  observed  in  any  a  wreak  ten¬ 
dency  to  underrate  their  own  judgment,  and  I  expect  Generals 
past  and  present  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  wrorld  over. 

The  Archbishop  pointed  out  two  big  volumes  on  the  table,  a 
life  of  “  La  Pucelle  d’Orleans,”  by  Vallon. 

I  opened  it  just  at  the  trial  scene,  where  the  infamous  Bishop 
Cauchon  (his  name  should  undoubtedly  be  spelt  Cochon  I),  the 
judges,  lawyers,  and  priests  are  all  uniting  in  trying  to  make  this 
shepherd  girl  of  eighteen  commit  herself  to  some  heresy  or  con¬ 
tradiction.  Each  question  and  reply  of  this  trial  is  recorded  word 
for  word,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  read  the  answers  of  Jeanne,  so 
direct  and  straightforward,  yet  showing  such  penetrating  insight 
into  the  character  and  motives  of  her  accusers  that  she  both  baffied 
and  exasperated  them. 

I  closed  the  book  reluctantly  and  we  continued  our  progress 
‘hrough  the  long  suite  of  reception  rooms,  where  Monseigneur 
pointed  out  everything  of  interest.  The  bedroom  of  Napoleon, 
'nth  his  dominating  N  and  swarm  of  bees  on  tapestries  and  cur¬ 
tains,  the  great  hall  of  Conference,  which  seats  500  people,  wdth 
the  throne  at  the  end  where  the  Archbishop  sits  and  presides  over 
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the  Councils,  and  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  past  Archeveques  on 
the  whole  a  pompous,  dull-looking  set,  but  of  course  this  may  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  artists,  not  the  sitters. 

One  specially  hard-featured  old  gentleman  followed  me  with  an 
expression  so  disapproving  and  vindictive  I  remarked  he  looked  as 
if  he  would  like  to  have  me  burnt. 

“  Not  perhaps  you  alone,  my  daughter — me  also,”  laughed  the 
Archbishop;  “and  for  conscience’  sake,  very  surely  for  con¬ 
science’  sake,  let  us  not  forget,  believing  himself  to  do  the  service 
of  God.  So  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  judge  each  other!  ” 

There  were  some  fine  old  missals  and  illuminated  books,  but 
nothing  in  all  the  long  stately  suite  of  rooms  except  the  little 
Jeanne  d’Arc  and  copy  of  Vallon’s  book,  belonging  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  himself.  It  was  not  till  he  invited  us  to  enter  his  private 
sanctum,  his  cabinet  de  travail,  that  we  saw  any  sign  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  tastes  or  possessions.  These  w’ere  of  the  simplest  and 
fewest,  chiefly  books  old  and  new.  “  Here  are  my  friends,  some 
of  my  best  friends,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  bookshelves.  His 
keen,  artistic  sense  show'ed  itself,  however,  in  a  beautiful  little 
replica  of  the  “  Ange  pleurant  ”  at  Amiens  Cathedral,  some  quaint 
old  paintings  on  glass,  and  a  fine  old  carved  wooden  Madonna, 
special  favourites  he  had  himself  collected. 

A  secretary  entered  with  a  roll  of  papers  and  asked  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  “  He  is  my  hands,  and  often  my  memory  as  well,”  said 
Monseigneur,  smiling  on  him. 

No  one  treats  the  Archbishop  wdth  awe  ;  that  smile  of  his  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility,  and  places  him  at  once  in  the  category  of 
God’s  good  gifts. 

We  had  just  a  glimpse,  however,  of  one  person  who  fully 
realised  what  w'as  due  to  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  and  represented 
in  himself  all  the  dignity  and  state  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
This  was  no  other  than  Monseigneur’s  valet.  Monsieur  Felix,  the 
keeper  of  his  gorgeous  apparel  and  the  careful  guardian  of  his 
person.  A  few  dignified  respectful  words  about  a  train  that 
evening,  and  the  necessity  of  the  carriage  conveying  Monseigneur 
to  the  station  in  good  time,  and  he  was  gone,  but  leaving  behind 
him  a  sense  of  there  being  one  in  that  Palace  determined  to  uphold 
somewhat  of  dts  ancient  state  and  splendour. 

Everything  interests  the  “  Father  of  his  People,”  everything 
amuses  him.  There  was  a  little  battle  at  the  door  of  the  garden 
as  to  whether  he  would  put  on  his  hat.  My  friend  insisted  the 
wind  had  turned  cold,  there  had  been  a  shower  of  rain,  to  go  with¬ 
out  a  hat  would  be  folly.  It  ended  in  victory  for  the  lady,  who 
settled  the  matter  by  starting  off  to  find  the  hat  herself.  How 
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Mon&ieur  F41ix  would  have  viewed  such  a  proceeding  I  tremble 
to  think ;  fortunately  a  hat  was  found  close  at  hand. 

Monseigneur  took  us  to  his  favourite  haunts.  There  is  a  high 
raised  terrace  shaded  by  a  double  avenue  of  planes  where  he  loves 
to  walk  in  the  evening  as  he  recites  his  hrdviaire.  From  here  you 
look  down  on  the  palace  gardens  on  one  side  and  over  the  red  roofs 
of  the  town  on  the  other.  At  the  end  is  a  corner  in  the  wall, 
formerly  the  watchman’s  post,  commanding  the  whole  city. 

We  descended  to  the  gardens,  and  Monseigneur  took  us  to  the 
pond  where  he  feeds  his  pet  ducks,  Madagascans.  They  crowrded 
round  him,  loudly  demanding  food. 

“Just  now  they  are  not  in  beauty — they  can  make  no  proud 
display,  poor  fellows ;  all  their  feathers  are  falling.  Go,  my  poor 
friends,  hide  yourselves  in  the  pond.”  He  addressed  them  in  a 
gentle  bantering  tone  such  as  St.  Francis  must  have  used  with 
bis  feathered  friends.  The  birds  evidently  understood  and  turned 
huffily  away,  with  resentful  looks  at  the  intruders  who  were 
monopolising  their  master. 

“This  is  my  concert -room,”  he  said,  showing  us  a  clump  of 
trees  which  shut  in  a  little  green  arbour.  “  Here  the  birds  sing 
always !  Winter  and  summer  someone  keeps  up  the  song  of  joy 
and  praise,  like  the  lights  which  burn  always  before  the  altar.” 

And  just  then,  to  confirm  his  words,  as  we  entered  softly,  a 
lovely  solo  from  a  thrush  was  going  on. 

I  declared  I  could  not  imagine  a  happier  existence  than  that  of 
a  bird  in  the  Archeveche  garden. 

“Ah,  even  here,  my  daughter,”  he  warned  me,  “you  would 
encounter  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  Celestine’s  big  cat.  For  no 
one,  not  even  the  birds  of  my  garden,  is  this  world  a  Paradise.” 

He  has  a  special  love  for  the  big  cedar  in  the  Cour  d’honneur, 
and  made  us  stand  near  the  trunk  to  realise  the  size,  the  branches 
being  over  eighteen  metres  long,  and  six  thousand  people,  he  told 
us,  could  be  sheltered  beneath  it.  A  second  Cathedral,  this  cedar 
tree,  a  second  Archbishop  ! 

Before  leaving,  we  descended  to  the  kitchens  to  pay  our  respects 
toMme.  Celestine,  w’hom  we  had  seen  at  the  window.  Her  long 
residence  with  Monseigneur  entitles  her  to  rule  him  with  an  auto¬ 
cratic  hand.  A  keen  sense  of  humour  and  considerable  shrewd¬ 
ness  characterise  her  comely  old  face,  the  latter  quality,  no  doubt, 
developed  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  Monseigneur  from  the 
‘  worthnaughts  ”  who  would  despoil  him. 

“He  believes  in  all — he  listens  to  all  they  recount,  and  he  gives 
everything  he  possesses.  Monseigneur  has  the  heart  too  good — 
it  is  his  weakness,”  pronounced  Mme.  Celestine  with  a  sigh. 
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“  Me,  I  scold  him  strongly,  but  what  will  you?  He  repeats  the 
same  thing  again  to-morrow — he  kills  himself  for  his  poor.” 

The  kitchen  was  a  vast  hall  with  arched  roof.  Rows  of  bright 
copper  pots  and  pans  shone  on  the  walls.  We  were  introduced  to 
Mathilde  the  cook.  I  wish  we  could  have  seen  a  good  meal  pre¬ 
paring  for  Monseigneur,  but  the  only  sign  of  anything  cooking 
was  a  little  milk  on  a  charcoal  stove,  the  big  range  being  silent. 
Mathilde  must  have  an  easy  time. 

Before  making  our  adieux  to  the  Archeveque  he  insisted  I  must 
come  and  see  him  again ,  and  visit  the  garden  whenever  I  wished. 
On  no  account  must  I  wait  to  become  a  thrush  !  ‘  ‘  And  we  must 
talk  again  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  whom  w^e  both  love ;  is  it  not  so,  my 
daughter?  ”  he  said.  I  agreed  gladly,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
some  day  to  take  his  photograph  on  the  terrace  with  the  great 
towers  of  the  Cathedral  rising  up  behind  him.  He  took  out  the 
little  book  and  arranged  day  and  hour.  “  Others  will  be  there, 
perhaps,  but  we  will  manage  to  find  a  little  quiet  quarter  of  an 
hour  alone,”  he  promised. 

And  I ,  who  had  begun  the  afternoon  by  affirming  Archbishops 
to  be  out  of  my  line,  kissed  the  hand  of  the  ”  Pere  du  Peuple” 
like  the  devoutest  of  Kis  children,  and  felt  greatly  blessed  on 
receiving  his  blessing. 

Constance  Elizabeth  Maud. 
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The  doctrine  called  materialism,  current  thirty  years  ago,  was 
the  product  of  imperfect  science,  and  it  has  been  the  duty  of  a 
science  less  imperfect  to  crack  the  clay  feet  of  that  unpleasing 
image.  Similarly  it  was  held  by  many,  not  long  ago,  that  science 
had  finally  disposed  of  the  validity  of  religion ,  which  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  styled  superstition,  but  the  advance  of  science  has 
entailed  grave  criticism  of  this  view ,  and  is  gradually  substituting 
for  it  another  view'  still  in  need  of  exact  definition.  In  making 
the  attempt  to  contribute  to  this  desirable  end,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  for  a  professed  student  of  science  to  begin  by  recog¬ 
nising  the  rational  demand  that  he  define  his  terms. 

Now  it  may  easily  be  demonstrated,  as  by  reference  to  the 
breasts  of  any  sub-human  mammal,  that  morality  is  older  than 
what  we  commonly  understand  by  religion;  and  as  easily,  by 
reference  to  not  a  few  brutal  and  immoral  religions,  that  morality 
is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  of  all  religions.  A  perfect  definition 
of  religion  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Sociological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  collected  opinions 
of  many  distinguished  British  and  Continental  thinkers  show'ed 
much  agreement  in  the  view  that  such  a  definition  cannot  be 
framed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unquestioned  that  morality  does  enter 
into  all  the  higher  religions  without  exception — a  fact  upon 
which  w’e  must  later  ponder — whilst  it  is  agreed  by  nearly  all 
scientific  students  of  religion  that  this  great  fact  in  the  history  of 
men  is  not  essentially  an  assertion  of  any  dogmas  whatever,  but 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  an  expression  of  a  psychic  tone  or  quality 
—in  other  words,  a  state  of  emotion. 

Now  the  occurrence  in  this  connection  of  these  two  w'ords, 
morality  and  emotion,  suggests  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
many  definitions  of  religion.  In  his  remarkable  book.  Literature 
and  Dogma,  Matthew  Arnold  coined  two  memorable  phrases. 
He  spoke  of  the  “  Power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for 
righteousness,”  and  he  defined  religion  as  ‘‘  Morality  touched  by 
emotion.”  Certainly  all  the  higher  religions,  all  those  that  have 
helped  to  make  human  history,  answer  in  some  measure  to  this 
latter  definition.  At  least  they  issue  in  a  system  of  “  Morality 
touched  by  emotion.”  In  considering  the  manner  in  w'hich  the 
cardinal  truths  of  biological  science,  as  revealed  by  Darwdn  and 
Spencer,  bear  upon  the  function  and  destiny  of  religion,  I  propose 
to  accept  this  definition  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Bearing  it  in  mind, 
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let  US  endeavour  to  consider  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  history  of 
life  upon  our  planet. 

The  writer  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  perceived  a  cardinal 
truth  when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  God  the  command  “Be 
fruitful  and  multiply.”  The  more  we  contemplate  life  as  a 
whole,  seeking  to  discover  its  main  tendency,  the  more  certain  does 
it  appear  that  the  chief  concern  of  life  is  to  multiply  and  magnify 
itself.  I  would  insist  upon  the  distinction  between  these  two 
verbs.  Many  writers  have  noted  the  fact  that  life  tends  ever 
towards  multiplication.  In  gratifying  its  consistent  tendency  to 
increase  and  endure.  Life  has  tried  innumerable  experiments— 
the  biologist  calls  them  variations — has  ruthlessly  cast  aside  its 
failures  or  fed  them  to  its  successes,  careless  of  everything  but 
their  survival-value.  But  the  mere  multiplication  of  life,  were 
that  the  completest  means  of  achieving  the  greatest  amount  of 
life,  would  have  led  towards  the  production  of  bacteria  and  lice, 
and  the  like  alone.  Every  effort — so  to  speak — would  have  been 
concentrated  upon  the  production  of  new  species  of  bacteria  and 
lice,  yet  more  fertile  than  their  predecessors.  But  this  kind  of  expe¬ 
riment,  as  we  may  say,  on  the  part  of  life,  did  not  actually  satisfy 
its  end.  As  Spencer  put  it,  life  must  increase,  not  merely  in  length, 
but  also  in  breadth.  It  must  be  magnified,  as  I  have  said,  as  well 
as  multiplied.  The  command  in  Genesis  does  not  express  the 
whole  fact.  To  it  must  be  added  the  words  of  Tennyson,  “  ’Tis 
life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant,  more  life  and  fuller  that  we 
want.”  Life  must  be  not  only  multiplied,  but  also  magnified,  if 
Nature  is  to  attain  her  supreme  want,  which  is  indeed  ever  “  more 
life  and  fuller.”  “  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  ”  (not  long 
living),  says  Spencer,  ‘‘is  the  function  which  education  has  to 
discharge.”  Hence  Nature  has  ever  been  seeking  for  living 
forms  in  which  life  would  not  only  last  longer,  or  be  more  prolific, 
but  into  which  more  life  could  be  crowded,  even  though  its  mere 
multiplication  might  be  less  rapid. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  said  by  my  friend  Mr.  Curtis  Brown,  to 
whom  I  ow^e  the  utmost  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  essay, 
Nature  seems,  at  some  point  of  evolution,  to  have  come  to  a 
parting  of  the  ways  over  this  question  of  quality  or  quantity. 
She  could  make  progress  towards  her  end  by  two  routes,  the 
development  of  species  whose  individuals  wmuld  display  a  full 
but  relatively  less  prolific  life,  or  of  species  which  would  multiply 
with  extreme  rapidity,  though  their  individuals,  in  consequence, 
would  each  display  a  smaller  amount  of  life.  This  symbolic  ex¬ 
pression  is  abundantly  verified  by  Herbert  Spencer’s  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  ‘‘law  of  multiplication,”  which  asserts  that  there 
is  an  ‘‘  antagonism  between  individuation  and  genesis,”  so  that. 
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as  life  ascends  in  quality  or  fulness,  the  rate  of  reproduction  falls. 
]ljis  is  a  truth  of  the  first  importance,  and  serves  to  show  how 
\ature  has  tended  ever  towards  the  sacrifice  of  mere  numerical 
quantity,  if  thereby  she  might  gain  greater  fulness  and  higher 
quality  of  life.  The  explanation  of  this  law  is  obviously 
mechanical. 

We  have  been  speaking  largely  in  metaphor,  regarding  Nature 
as  a  person  with  conscious  designs.  Let  us  now  translate  our 
statements  into  rigidly  scientific  language,  such  as  the  biologist 
would  approve.  The  chief  tendency  of  living  matter  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  live.  That  sounds  like  a  truism,  but  it  is  a  leading 
truth.  Every  race  and  every  individual  seeks  to  “  live,”  or  to 
survive;  every  new  organism,  microbe  or  man,  inherits  the 
necessity  to  ”  struggle  for  life,”  as  Darwin  said,  or  “  struggle  for 
existence,”  as  Wallace  said  ;  “  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war.” 
The  individual  survives  and  reproduces  itself  if  it  can ;  there  are 
no  other  terms.  It  must  be  master  of  its  environment,  lifeless 
and  living.  The  wind  and  the  dust  and  the  lightning  care  nothing 
for  it.  Its  fellows  are  fighting,  each  for  its  own  hand ;  there  is 
only  a  finite  quantity  of  food ;  and  the  little  fishes  are  a  most 
nutritious  diet  for  the  big.  Each  must  fight  for  himself,  and  the 
devil  or  death  will  assuredly  take  the  hindmost.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  history  of  living  matter  these  statements  are  true 
and  adequate.  Hence  we  may  infer  that,  of  any  physical,  mental 
or  moral  character  possessed  by  any  organism,  of  any  limb  or  eye 
or  emotion  or  creed  or  claw — there  is  but  one  final  criterion 
beyond  which  is  no  appeal ;  has  it  survival-value  ?  If  it  has  not 
survival-value,  it  and  its  possessor  must  go.  If  it  has  survival- 
value,  it  and  its  possessor  will  survive  thereby,  and  will  survive 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  measure  of  that  value.  Life  has  one 
consistent  purpose,  which  is  to  ‘‘have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly.”  Never  does  it  swerve  from  this  purpose.  In  the 
last  resort  every  character  of  every  living  organism,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  is  judged  and  dealt  with  accordingly  as  it  does  or 
does  not  serve  this  supreme  and  exclusive  end — accordingly  as  it 
does  or  does  not  possess  survival- value. 

Nature  has  no  prejudices,  so  to  say.  Her  purpose  being 
abundance  of  life,  she  will  accept  whatever  means  serve  that 
purpose.  If  there  be  evolved  a  new  muscle  which  makes  for 
speed,  and  thereby  for  skill  in  escaping  enemies,  or  in  gaining 
food— Nature  welcomes  that  muscle.  It  has  survival-value  and 
so  it  may  endure.  The  creature  in  which  this  variation  has  arisen 
is  more  likely  than  its  neighbours  to  live  and  to  reproduce  itself 
-transmitting  the  new  muscle  to  its  progeny.  Or  if  there  be 
evolved  some  measure  of  intelligence,  some  power  of  discrimina- 
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tion  or  memory,  Nature  will  sanction  this  variation  as  she  sane 
tions  anything  that  makes  for  survival  and  for  abundance  of  life 
Unquestionably  the  human  intellect  has  been  evolved  “by  and 
for  converse  with  phenomena,”  ^  and  has  survived  because  it 
enables  its  possessor  to  appreciate,  to  control  and  predict  the 
course  of  phenomena — in  other  words,  because  it  has  survival- 
value.  Obviously  its  value  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  its 
beliefs  approximate  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  truth.  “  Magna 
est  Veritas,  et  preevalebit,”  says  the  aprocryphal  book  of  Esdras, 
and  where  is  the  servant  of  truth  who  does  not  hold  this  noble 
creed?  But  why  will  truth  always  prevail  at  the  last?  Why 
but  because  it  is  the  true  belief  that  has  the  greatest  survival- 
value  1  Truth  must  ever  prevail  at  last  because  it  is  the  true 
belief  that  aids  and  extends  and  magnifies  the  life  of  the  believer. 
Whatever  has  survival-value  ‘  ‘  will  prevail  ’  ’  in  proportion  to  its 
value,  and  thus  the  ultimate  victory  of  Truth  is  a  necessary  in¬ 
ference  from  the  first  law  of  living  Nature.  If  nowadays  she 
shows  signs  of  preferring  truth  or  intellectual  development  to 
muscle  or  physical  development,  this  is  simply  and  solely  because 
she  finds  intellect  to  be  more  precious  than  muscle  in  relation  to 
her  supreme  end. 

If  these  things  be  admitted  we  are  now  prepared  to  return  to 
our  subject,  which  some  readers  may  perhaps  accuse  me  of  having 
forgotten.  We  have  accepted,  for  our  present  purpose  at  any 
rate,  Matthew  Arnold’s  definition  of  religion  as  “  morality  touched 
by  emotion.”  Let  us  now  consider  morality  and  emotion  in 
the  light  of  our  doctrine  that  abundance  of  life  is  the  first  object 
of  living  Nature,  and  that  survival-value,  or  value  for  life,  is  the 
sole  and  final  criterion  of  every  character  and  appanage  of  life. 

It  is  but  a  few  decades  since  dogmatic  theology  found  itself 
confronted  by  the  theory  of  organic  evolution.  There  became 
necessary  what  Nietzsche  would  call  a  “transvaluation.”  Every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  reconsidered  and  rejudged.  Dogmatic  theology 
claimed  morality  as  a  creation  of  its  own,  having  no  sanction  save 
in  Divine  revelation.  Hence  it  was  inevitable  that,  during  the 
reconstruction  or  reinterpretation  of  dogma,  some  should  hold  that 
morality  was  merely  a  superstition  or  a  fruit  of  superstition. 
Nietzsche,  indeed,  declared  that  w'hat  Darwin  called  “natural 
selection  ’  ’  and  Spencer  the  ‘  ‘  survival  of  the  fittest  ’  ’  ran  counter 
to  morality  and  the  law  of  love,  and  that,  if  man  was  to  advance, 
he  must  leave  this  childish  weakness  behind  him.  Others  said 
that  morality — as  its  name  historically  implies — is  merely  a  matter 
of  custom,  and  that  it  has,  and  has  had,  and  can  have,  no  sanction 
but  convention — the  poorest  and  least  sanctified  of  all  sanctions 
(1)  First  Principles,  last  edition,  p.  94. 
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that  I,  for  one,  can  conceive.  The  evolutionary  psychology 
rapidly  transformed  the  science  of  mind,  and  showed  that  what 
was  called  the  “  intuitional  theory  of  ethics  ”  is  utterly  untenable. 
Xhe  whole  character  of  man  is  the  product  of  ages  of  evolution , 
and  he  has  an  intuition  of  duty  no  more  than  he  has  an  intuition 
of  the  existence  of  Deity.  There  thus  remained  only  one  theory 
of  morality,  which  we  call  the  “utilitarian  ethics.”  It  asserts 
that  the  sanction  and  origin  and  object  of  morality  are  to  be 
found  in  its  utility — that  very  utility  which  Nietzsche,  seeing 
but  one  half  of  the  truth,  sought  to  deny.  Now  what  is  meant 
by  utility?  What,  indeed,  but  survival-value,  value  for  life? 
Every  system  of  morality  except  the  pessimistic  system  ot 
Buddhism,  which  declares  that  life  is  a  curse,  has  accepted,  im- 
phcitly,  at  least,  the  principle  that  life  is  worth  living,  or  may  be 
made  worth  living.  We  must  accept  this  view,  or,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  murder  is  a  virtue,  and  Napoleon,  the  incompar¬ 
able  murderer  of  eight  millions  of  lives,  is  the  supreme  saint  of 
history.  Morality,  then,  has  its  sanction  in  the  services  which 
it  renders  to  life — to  the  multiplication,  preservation,  and  ampli¬ 
fication  of  life.  In  study  of  this  dictum  let  us  observe  the  main 
facts  of  the  origin,  history  and  progress  of  morality,  as  these  have 
been  revealed  by  the  author  of  the  theory  of  universal  evolution. 

If  we  consider  morality  from  the  lowest  standpoint  of  mere 
physical  utility,  without  any  reference  to  its  spiritual  value,  to 
the  nobility  it  evokes,  to  the  supreme  achievements  of  love  or 
heroism,  we  may  see  that  the  evolution  and  persistence  of  morality 
are  explicable  by  some  such  theory  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  environment — despite  the  more  obvious 
and  plausible  advantages  of  pure  selfishness — have  favoured  the 
survival  of  this  most  fit  and  noble  thing.  To  put  it  on  the  lowest 
ground,  morality  “pays” — “honesty  is  the  best  policy” — be¬ 
cause  union  is  strength,  and  without  morality  there  can  be  no 
union.  This  principle  may  be  illustrated  even  in  a  somewhat 
paradoxical  way;  for  the  burglar  is  more  likely  to  succeed,  and 
will  prefer  to  work,  with  a  fellow  whom  he  can  trust,  showing 
the  value  of  a  moral  element  even  in  the  conduct  of  an  immoral 
enterprise.  When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  come  by  their  own. 

As  we  trace  upwards  the  history  of  life,  at  every  succeeding 
stage  we  find  the  scope  and  the  ‘  ‘  mere  utilitarian  ’  ’  importance  of 
self-sacrifice  increasing — in  the  worker-bee,  in  the  vertebrate 
kingdom  with  ever-increasing  emphasis,  until  we  arrive  at  man, 
not  one  solitary  example  of  whom  has  ever  lived  for  seven  days 
without  the  indispensable  aid  of  morality.  Thus  I  not  merely 
deny  that  morality  is  a  product  of  man,  but  assert  that  man  ts 
the  highest  product  of  morality.  In  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
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infancy,  who  will  dispute  this  proposition,  No  morals,  no  man? 

In  the  breasts  of  the  mammalian  mother,  which  serve  no  purpose 
of  her  own,  and  indeed — so  far  from  having  any  survival-value 
— are  the  common  site  of  cancer  which  kills  her  in  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  we  see  the  development  of  organs  which  are  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  Nature’s  demand  for  morality.  Natural 
selection,  as  Nietzsche  chose  not  to  see,  actually  selects  morality. 

In  other  words.  Nature  is  still  consisteiit  in  her  demand  for 
fulness  of  life.  What  has  survival-value,  that  she  selects.  If 
muscles  were  of  higher  survival- value  than  morality.  Nature  would 
prefer  them.  But  morality,  implying  the  strength  which  is  in 
union,  has  supreme  survival- value,  and  so  Nature  is  ever  more 
and  more  giving  it  her  favour.  There  is  “  a  power,  not  our¬ 
selves,”  said  Matthew  Arnold,  “  which  makes  for  righteousness” 
— that  is  to  say,  for  morality.  But  this  power  is  indeed  none 
other  than  an  expression  of  the  life-force  of  Nature.  Fulness  of 
life  is  her  demand,  and  since  righteousness  makes  for  fulness  of 
life  in  self  and  others.  Nature’s  demand  for  life  is  the  explanation 
of  the  ‘‘power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness.” 
The  struggle  for  life  is  sanctioned  by  Nature,  but  so  also  is  what 
Drummond  called  the  ‘‘  struggle  for  the  life  of  others,”  since 
thereby  her  supreme  purpose  is  served.  Morality  has  taken 
origin  and  has  increased  because  it  has  survival-value.  As  I  have 
said  elsew'here ,  ‘  ‘  Love  is  older  than  all  the  creeds.  ‘  Our  little 
systems  have  their  day,’  but  love  preceded  and  will  outlast  them 
aU.”i 

‘‘  Morality  touched  hy  emotion  ”  is  the  definition  of  religion 
that  we  have  accepted  for  our  present  purpose ;  and  we  must 
consider  this  emotion  w’hich  is  thus  related  to  morality.  The 
living  unit  which  has  merely  the  inherent  desire  to  struggle  for 
itself  will  not  lend  help  to  others  unless  there  be  established 
the  possibility  of  some  immediate  reward.  In  the  last  analysis, 
every  action  has  its  egoistic  side — even  the  most  heroic  and 
suicidal  act  of  self-sacrifice  is  determined  by  a  motive  which 
suffices  for  the  noble  soul.  In  order  that  we  may  not  fail  to  eat, 
there  has  been  evolved  the  sensation  of  pleasure  which  accom¬ 
panies  that  act ;  and  it  is  so  with  morality.  The  reward  of 
morality  is  the  emotion  that  arises  from  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others.  If  self-denial  engendered  a  painful  emotion,  there 
would  be  no  self-sacrifice.  Nature,  indeed,  went  further,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  a  convenient  metaphor — she  evolved  penalties, 
familiar  to  all,  for  the  failure  to  alter  the  inherited  tendency  to 
struggle  for  self  alone,  and  to  gratify  every  selfish  instinct  without 
thought  of  others. 

(1)  Evolution  the  Master  Key,  p.  237. 
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j  The  combination  of  morality  and  emotion  is  thus  sanctioned  by 
1  Mature;  it  has  survival -value,  value  for  life  and  its  amplification, 
and  since  it  serves  Nature’s  supreme  end  supremely  well,  she  has 
set  upon  it  the  mark  of  her  supreme  approval. 

What,  then,  of  religion  and  religions?  They  have  intellectual, 
emotional  and  moral  elements.  Each  and  all  of  these  will 
!  endure,  exactly  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  survival- value.  The  in- 
j  tellectual  elements,  the  dogmas  of  the  various  religions,  will 
survive  or  disappear  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  when 
!  we  were  discussing  the  evolution  of  the  intellect  and  the  inherent 
I  necessity  that  Truth — having  the  greater  survival-value — must 
1  prevail.  The  emotional  and  moral  elements  of  religion  must 
I  follow  the  same  law.  I  have  said  that  there  are,  and  have  been, 

I  brutal  and  immoral  religions.  Once,  indeed,  possessed,  as  might 
1  easily  be  shown ,  of  some  poor  survival-value  as  means  of  discipline 
and  social  integration  and  stability,  they  have  yielded,  and  will 
continue  to  yield ,  to  those  higher  religions  whose  survival-value  is 
j  greater  because  they  inculcate  a  truer  morality.  Indeed,  we  are 
||  now  possessed,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  criterion  of  all  religions.  They 
are  all  products  or  characters  or  appanages  of  living  creatures, 
fi  living  men.  As  she  judges  every  other  character  of  every  living 
thing.  Nature  judges  them  according  to  their  worth  for  her 
j  supreme  purpose — fulness  of  life.  Many  she  has  already  judged 
—those  entailing  human  sacrifice,  whether  upon  a  bloody  altar,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  meaningless  asceticism,  are  already  decadent, 
i  They  run  directly  counter  to  her  supreme  purpose,  and  she  will 
I  have  none  of  them.  In  consonance  with  our  view  is  the  recent 
|!  study  of  religion  by  a  young  English  anthropologist,  Mr.  Ernest 
Crawley,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer  of  Cambridge, 
author  of  the  Golden  Bough.  He  argues  that  the  common 
element,  both  in  primitive  religions  and  in  the  higher  religions, 
is  the  working  of  the  primary  instinct  of  human  nature,  the  vital 
feeling,  or  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  will  to  live.  He 
thinks  that  the  distinctive  psychic  state  called  religious  is  a 
product  of  this  instinct,  and  that  it  induces,  perhaps  as  its  most 
essential  character,  an  attitude  of  seriousness  towards  the  great 
facts  of  existence.  He  believes  that  religion  is  a  permanent 
growth  from  human  nature,  consecrating  life  and  the  living  of 
hfe,  and  helping  us  to  live.  In  the  light  of  what  we  have  been 
saying  concerning  survival-value  it  is  therefore  plain  that  religion 
is  sanctioned  by  Nature. 

Finally,  we  should  now  be  able,  I  think,  to  forecast  the  future 
of  religion.  In  time  to  come,  as  to-day  and  in  the  past.  Nature 
will  continue  to  demand,  of  every  product  of  life,  such  as  religion, 
that  it  possess  survival- value.  The  religion  of  the  future  will  be 
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that  religion  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  which  are  true  (and  which 
will,  therefore,  be  dogmas  of  science  as  well  as  of  religion) ,  and 
the  morality  inculcated  by  which  is  such  as  best  serves  Nature’s 
unswerving  desire — fulness  of  life.  It  is  evident,  for  instance, 
that  Buddhism  cannot  be  the  religion  of  the  future,  since  it 
preaches  the  worthlessness  of  life,  and  thus  is  possessed  of  very 
low  survival- value.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  religion  of  the 
future,  following  the  general  tendency  of  religion  to-day,  will 
concern  itself  more  and  more  with  this  present,  sublunary,  indis¬ 
putable  life  of  ours,  and  ever  less  with  what  lies  beyond  the 
human  ken.  It  is  evident  that  selfish  asceticism,  seeking  the 
eternal  salvation  of  its  own  paltry,  because  selfish,  soul,  will  not 
enter  into  the  religion  of  the  future.  It  has  scarcely  any  survival- 
value,  and  Nature  will  have  none  of  it.  But  I  need  not  multiply 
examples.  If  the  principles  I  have  advanced  be  sound,  we  are  now 
free  to  study  all  the  religions  of  the  past  and  present,  and  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  characters  of  the  religion  of  the  future,  by  the  help  of  the 
two  unfailing  guides — Nature’s  consistent  desire  for  fulness  and 
ever  greater  fulness  of  life ;  and  her  consequent  demand  of  every 
character  of  living  things,  and  every  product  of  their  minds,  that 
it  possess  survival-value ,  which  is  none  other  than  value  for  life. 
Following  Mr.  Crawley’s  recent  lecture  to  the  Sociological  Society, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  quote,  without  any  intention  of  irreverence, 
the  words  of  the  Great  Exemplar  of  morality,  the  Founder  of  the 
highest  religion  we  know.  Him  w^ho  “  went  about  doing  good,” 
and  whose  own  religion  was  indeed  ‘  ‘  morality  touched  by 
emotion.”  This  was  His  explicit  declaration  :  “  I  am  come  that 
ye  might  have  life  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly.” 

C.  W.  Saleeby. 
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I. 

To  be  at  all  critically,  or  as  we  have  been  fond  of  calling  it, 
analytically,  minded — over  and  beyond  an  inherent  love  of  the 
general  many-coloured  picture  of  things — is  to  be  subject  to  the 
superstition  that  objects  and  places,  coherently  grouped,  disposed 
for  human  use  and  addressed  to  it,  must  have  a  sense  of  their 
own,  a  mystic  meaning  proper  to  themselves  to  give  out  :  to  give 
out,  that  is,  to  the  participant  at  once  so  interested  and  so 
detached  as  to  be  moved  to  a  report  of  the  matter.  That  perverse 
person  is  obliged  to  take  it  for  a  working  theory  that  the  essence 
of  almost  any  settled  aspect  of  anything  may  be  extracted  by  the 
chemistry  of  criticism,  and  may  give  us  its  right  name,  its 
formula,  for  convenient  use.  From  the  moment  the  critic  finds 
himself  sighing,  to  save  trouble  in  a  difficult  case,  that  the 
cluster  of  appearances  can  have  no  sense,  from  that  moment  he 
begins,  and  quite  consciously,  to  go  to  pieces ;  it  being  the  prime 
business  and  the  high  honour  of  the  painter  of  life  always  to  make 
a  sense — and  to  make  it  most  in  proportion  as  the  immediate 
aspects  are  loose  or  confused.  The  last  thing  decently  permitted 
him  is  to  recognise  incoherence — to  recognise  it,  that  is,  as 
baffling;  though  of  course  he  may  present  and  portray  it,  in  all 
richness,  for  incoherence.  That,  I  think,  was  what  I  had  been 
mainly  occupied  wuth  in  New  York ;  and  I  quitted  so  qualified  a 
joy,  under  extreme  stress  of  winter,  with  a  certain  confidence  that 
I  should  not  have  moved  even  a  little  of  the  way  southward  with¬ 
out  practical  relief  :  relief  which  came  in  fact  ever  so  promptly, 
at  Philadelphia,  on  my  feeling,  unmistakably,  the  change  of  half 
the  furniture  of  consciousness.  This  change  put  on,  immediately, 
the  friendliest,  the  handsomest  aspect — supplied  my  intelligence 
on  the  spot  with  the  clear,  the  salient  note.  I  mean  by  this,  not 
that  the  happy  definition  or  synthesis  instantly  came — came  with 
the  perception  that  character  and  sense  were  there,  only  waiting 
to  be  disengaged  ;  but  that  the  note,  as  I  say,  was  already,  within 
an  hour,  the  germ  of  these  things,  and  that  the  whole  flower, 
assuredly,  wouldn’t  fail  to  bloom.  I  was  in  fact  sniffing  up  its 
fragrance  after  I  had  looked  out  for  three  minutes  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  a  particularly  wide-fronted  house  and  seen  the 
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large  residential  square  that  lay  before  me  shine  in  its  native 
light.  This  light,  remarkably  tender,  I  thought,  for  that  of  a 
winter  afternoon,  matched  with  none  other  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
announced  straight  off  fifty  new  circumstances — an  enormous 
number,  in  America,  for  any  prospect  to  promise  you  in  contra¬ 
distinction  from  any  other.  It  was  not  simply  that,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  outlook  was  more  meridional ;  a  still  deeper  impression 
had  begun  to  work,  and,  as  I  felt  it  more  and  more  glimmer  upon 
me,  I  caught  myself  about  to  jump,  with  a  single  leap,  to  my 
synthesis.  I  of  course  stayed  myself  in  the  act,  for  there  would 
be  too  much,  really,  yet  to  come;  but  the  perception  left  me,  I 
even  then  felt,  in  possession  of  half  the  ground  on  which  later 
experience  would  proceed.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say,  as  I  after¬ 
wards"  saw,  that  I  had  in  those  few  illumined  moments  put  the 
gist  of  the  matter  into  my  pocket. 

Philadelphia,  incontestably  then,  was  the  American  city  of 
the  large  type,  that  didn’t  bristle — just  as  I  was  afterwards  to 
recognise  in  St.  Louis  the  nearest  approach  to  companionship 
with  her  in  this  respect ;  and  to  recognise  in  Chicago,  I  may 
parenthetically  add,  the  most  complete  divergence.  It  was  not 
only,  moreover,  at  the  ample,  tranquil  window  there,  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  didn’t  “  bristle  ”  (by  the  record  of  my  moment)  but  that 
she  essentially  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  ever  ;  that  no  movement  or 
process  could  be  thought  of,  in  fine,  as  more  foreign  to  her 
genius.  I  do  not  just  now  go  into  the  question  of  what  the 
business  of  bristling,  in  an  American  city,  may  be  estimated  as 
consisting  of ;  so  infallibly  is  one  aware  when  the  thousand 
possible  quills  are  erect,  and  when,  haply,  they  are  not— such 
a  test  does  the  restored  absentee  find,  at  least,  in  his  pricked 
sensibility.  A  place  may  abound  in  its  own  sense,  as  the  phrase  is, 
without  bristling  in  the  least — it  is  liable  indeed  to  bristle  most,  I 
think,  when  not  too  securely  possessed  of  any  settled  sense  to 
abound  in.  An  imperfect  grasp  of  such  a  luxury  is  not  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Philadelphia — just  as  that  admirable  comprehensive  flat¬ 
ness  in  her  which  precludes  the  image  of  the  porcupine  figured 
to  me  from  the  first,  precisely,  as  her  positive  source  of  strength. 
The  absence  of  the  note  of  the  perpetual  perpendicular,  the  New 
York,  the  Chicago  note — and  I  allude  here  to  the  material,  the 
constructional  exhibition  of  it — seemed  to  symbolise  exactly  the 
principle  of  indefinite  level  extension  and  to  offer  refreshingly, 
a  challenge  to  horizontal,  to  lateral,  to  more  or  less  tangental,  to 
rotary,  or,  better  still,  to  absolute  centrifugal  motion.  If  it  was  to 
befall  me,  during  my  brief  but  various  acquaintance  with  the 
place,  not  to  find  myself  more  than  two  or  three  times  hoisted  or 
lowered  by  machinery,  my  prime  illumination  had  been  an  abso- 
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tute  forecast  of  that  immunity — a  virtue  of  general  premonition 
in  it  at  which  I  have  already  glanced.  I  should  in  fact,  I  repeat, 
most  truly,  or  most  artfully,  repaint  my  little  picture  by  mixing 
mV  colours  with  the  felt  amenity  of  that  small  crisis,  and  by 
showing  how  this,  that  and  the  other  impression  to  come  had  had, 
^hile  it  lasted,  quite  the  definite  prefigurement  that  the  chapters 
of  a  book  find  in  its  table  of  contents.  The  afternoon  blandness, 
for  a  fugitive  from  Madison  Avenue  in  January  snow,  didn’t 
mean  nothing ;  the  little  marble  steps  and  lintels  and  cornices  and 
copings,  all  the  so  clear,  so  placed  accents  in  the  good  prose  text 
of  the  mildly  purple  houses  across  the  Square ,  which  seemed  to 
wear  them,  as  all  the  others  did,  up  and  down  the  streets,  in  the 
manner  of  nice  white  stockings,  neckties,  collars,  cuffs,  didn’t 
mean  nothing ;  and  this  was  somehow  an  assurance  that  joined 
on  to  the  vibration  of  the  view  produced,  a  few  hours  before,  by 
so  merely  convenient  a  circumstance  as  my  taking  my  place,  at 
Jersey  City,  in  the  Pennsylvania  train. 

I  had  occasion,  repeatedly,  to  find  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
a  beguiling  and  predisposing  influence — in  relation  to  various 
objectives ;  and  indeed  I  quite  lost  myself  .in  the  singularity  of  this 
effect,  which  existed  for  me,  certainly,  only  in  that  connection, 
touching  me  with  a  strange  and  most  agreeable  sense  that  the 
great  line  in  question,  an  institution  with  a  style  and  allure  of  its 
own,  is  not,  even  the  world  over,  as  other  railroads  are.  It  abso¬ 
lutely,  with  a  little  frequentation ,  affected  me  as  better  and  higher 
than  its  office  or  function,  and  almost  as  supplying  one  with  a 
mode  of  life  intrinsically  superior ;  as  if  it  ought  really  to  be  on 
its  way  to  much  grander  and  more  charming  places  than  any 
that  happen  to  mark  its  course — as  if  indeed,  should  one  per¬ 
sistently  keep  one’s  seat,  not  getting  out  anywhere,  it  w’ould  in 
the  end  carry  one  to  some  such  ideal  city.  One  might,  under  this 
extravagant  spell,  which  always  began  to  work  for  me  at  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  on  the  constantly-adorable  Perry,  have  fancied 
the  train,  disvulgarised  of  passengers,  steaming  away,  in  dis¬ 
interested  empty  form,  to  some  terminus  too  noble  to  be  marked 
m  OUT  poor  schedules.  The  consciousness  of  this  devotion  would 
have  been  thus  like  that  of  living,  all  sublimely,  up  in  a  balloon. 
It  was  not,  however — I  recover  myself — that  if  I  had  been  put 
off  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  not,  for  the  hour,  contented ;  finding 
so  immediately,  as  I  have  noted,  more  interest  to  my  hand  than 
I  knew  at  first  what  to  do  with.  There  was  the  quick  light  of 
explanation,  following  on  everything  else  I  have  mentioned — the 
light  in  which  I  had  only  to  turn  round  again  and  see  where  I 
'^as,  and  how  it  was,  in  order  to  feel  everything  “  come  out  ” 
under  the  large  friendliness,  the  ordered  charm  and  perfect  peace 
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of  the  Club,  housing  me  with  that  whole  protection  the  bestowal 
of  which  on  occasion  is  the  finest  grace  of  the  hospitalit?  of 
American  clubs.  Philadelphia,  manifestly,  was  beyond  any  other 
American  city,  a  society,  and  was  going  to  show  as  such,  as  a 
thoroughly  confirmed  and  settled  one — which  fact  became  the 
key,  precisely,  to  its  extension  on  one  plane,  and  to  its  having 
no  pretext  for  bristling.  Human  groups  that  discriminate  in 
their  own  favour  do.  one  remembers,  .in  general,  bristle ;  but  that 
is  only  when  they  have  not  been  really  successful,  when  thev 
have  not  been  able  to  discriminate  enough,  when  they  are  not, 
like  Philadelphia,  settled  and  confirmed  and  content.  It  would 
clearly  be  impossible  not  to  regard  the  place  before  me  as  pos¬ 
sessed  of  this  secret  of  serenity  to  a  degree  elsewhere— at  least 
among  ourselves — unrivalled.  The  basis  of  the  advantage,  the 
terms  of  the  secret,  would  be  still  to  make  out — which  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  high  interest ;  and  I  was  afterwmrds  to  be  justified  ot 
my  conviction  by  the  multiplication  of  my  lights. 

New'  York,  in  that  sense,  had  appeared  to  me  then  not  a  society 
at  all,  and  it  was  rudimentary  that  Chicago  w'ould  be  one  still 
less  ;  neither  of  them,  as  a  human  group,  having  been  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  its  own  favour  with  anything  like  such  success. 
The  proof  of  that  would  be,  obviously,  in  one’s  so  easily  imput¬ 
ing  to  them  alteration ,  extension ,  development ;  a  change  some¬ 
how  unimaginable  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  a  fixed 
quantity  and  had  filled  to  the  brim,  one  felt — and  wasn’t  that 
really  to  be  part  of  the  charm? — the  measure  of  her  possibility. 
Boston  even  was  thinkable  as  subject  to  mutation ;  had  I  not  in 
fact  just  seemed  to  myself  to  catch  her  in  the  almost  uncanny 
inconsequence  of  change?  There  had  been  for  Boston  the  old 
epigram  that  she  wmsn’t  a  place,  but  a  state  of  mind;  and  that 
might  remain ,  since  w'e  know  how'  frequently  states  of  mind  alter. 
Philadelphia  then  w'asn’t  a  place,  but  a  state  of  consanguinity, 
which  is  an  absolute  final  condition.  She  had  arrived  at  it,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  left  to  bristle  for,  or  against ;  whereas  New 
I’^ork,  and  above  all  Chicago,  were  only,  and  most  precariously, 
on  the  way  to  it,  and  indeed,  having  started  too  late,  would 
probably  never  arrive.  There  w'ere,  for  them,  interferences  and 
complications  ;  they  knew,  and  w'ould  yet  know,  other  conditions, 
perhaps  other  beatitudes ;  only  the  beatitude  I  speak  of — that  of 
being,  in  the  composed  sense,  a  society — w'as  lost  to  them  forever. 
Philadelphia,  without  complications  of  interferences,  enjoyed  it 
in  particular  through  having  begun  to  invoke  it  in  time.  And 
now  she  had  nothing  more  to  invoke ;  she  had  everything ;  her 
cadres  were  all  full ;  her  imagination  w'as  at  peace.  This,  exactly 
again ,  w'ould  be  the  reason  of  the  bristling  of  the  other  places : 
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[he  cadres  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  being  as  to  a  third  of 
them  empty  and  as  to  another  third  objectionably  filled — with 
much  consequent  straining,  reaching,  heaving,  both  to  attain  and 
to  eject.  What  makes  a  society  was  thus,  more  than  anything 
else  the  number  of  organic  social  relations  .it  represents  ;  by  w'hich 
logic  Philadelphia  would  represent  nothing  hut  organic  social 
relations.  The  degrees  of  consanguinity  were  the  cadres ;  every 
one  of  them  was  full ;  it  was  a  society  in  which  every  .individual 
was  as  many  times  over  cousin,  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  and  so  on 
through  the  list,  as  poor  human  nature  is  susceptible  of  being. 
These  degrees  are,  when  one  reflects,  the  only  really  organic  social 
relations,  and  when  they  are  all  there  for  everyone  the  scheme 
of  security,  in  a  community,  has  been  worked  out.  Philadelphia, 
in  other  words,  would  not  only  be  a  family,  she  would  be  a 
"happy”  one,  and  a  probable  proof  that  the  happiness  comes 
as  a  matter  of  course  if  the  family  but  be  large  enough.  Con¬ 
sanguinity  provides  the  marks  and  features,  the  type  and  tone 
and  ease,  the  common  knowledge  and  the  common  consciousness, 
but  number  would  be  required  to  make  these  things  social. 
Number,  accordingly,  for  her  perfection,  w^as  what  Philadelphia 
would  have — it  having  been  clear  to  me  still,  in  my  charming 
Club  and  at  my  illuminating  window,  that  she  couldn’t  not  be 
perfect.  She  would  be,  of  all  goodly  villages,  the  very  goodliest, 
probably,  in  the  world ;  the  very  largest,  and  flattest,  and 
smoothest,  the  most  rounded  and  complete. 


II. 

The  simplest  account  of  such  success  as  I  vras  to  have  in  putting 
my  vision  to  the  test  will  be,  I  think,  to  say  that  the  place  never 
for  a  moment  belied  to  me  that  forecast  of  its  animated  intimacy. 
Yet  it  might  be  just  here  that  a  report  of  my  experience  would 
find  itself  hampered — this  learning  the  lesson,  from  one  vivid 
page  of  the  picture-book  to  another,  of  how  perfectly  ”  intimate  ” 
Philadelphia  is.  Such  an  exhibition  would  be,  prohibitively,  the 
exhibition  of  private  things,  of  private  things  only,  and  of  a 
charmed  contact  with  them,  were  it  not  for  the  great  circum¬ 
stance  which,  when  what  I  have  said  has  been  fully  said,  remains 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  state  of  infinite  cousinship  colours 
the  scene,  makes  the  predominant  tone ;  but  you  get  a  light  upon 
it  that  is  worth  all  others  from  the  moment  you  see  it  as ,  ever 
so  savingly,  historic.  This  perception,  moreover,  promptly 
operates;  1  found  it  stirred,  as  soon  as  I  went  out  or  began  to 
circulate,  by  all  immediate  aspects  and  signs.  The  place  ‘‘  went 
;  or,  in  other  words,  the  social  equilibrium,  forestalling  so 
3  F  2 
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that  of  the  other  cities,  had  begun  early,  had  had  plenty  of  time 
on  its  side,  and  thus  had  its  history  behind  it — the  past  that  looms 
through  it,  not  at  all  luridly,  but  so  squarely  and  substantially 
to-day,  and  gives  it,  by  a  mercy,  an  extension  other  than  the 
lateral.  This,  frankly,  was  required,  it  struck  me,  for  the  full 
comfort  of  one’s  impression — for  a  certain  desirable  and  imputable 
richness.  The  backward  extension,  in  short,  is  the  very  makino 
of  Philadelphia  ;  one  is  so  uncertain  of  the  value  one  would  attach 
to  her  being  as  she  is,  if  she  hadn’t  been  so  by  prescription  and  for 
a  couple  of  centuries.  This  has  established  her  right  and  her 
competence  ;  the  fact  is  the  parent,  so  to  speak,  of  her  consistency 
and  serenity  ;  it  has  made  the  very  law  under  which  her  parts  and 
pieces  have  held  so  closely  together.  To  walk  her  streets  is  to 
note  with  all  promptness  that  William  Penn  must  have  laid  them 
out — no  one  else  could  possibly  have  done  it  so  ill.  It  was  his 
best,  though,  with  our  larger  sense  for  a  street,  it  is  far  from  ours ; 
we  at  any  rate  no  more  complain  of  them,  nor  suggest  that  they 
might  have  been  more  liberally  conceived,  than  we  so  express 
ourselves  about  the  form  of  the  chairs  in  sitting  through  a  morning 
call. 

I  found  myself  liking  them,  then,  as  I  moved  among  them, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  conformed,  in  detail,  to  the  early 
pattern — the  figure,  for  each  house,  of  the  red-faced  old  gentleman 
whose  thick  eyebrows  and  moustache  have  turned  to  white ;  and 
I  found  myself  detesting  them  in  any  instance  of  a  new  front  or 
a  new  fashion.  They  w^ere  narrow,  with  this  aspect  as  of  a  double 
file  of  grizzled  veterans,  or  they  were  nothing  ;  the  narrowness  had 
been  positively  the  channel  or  conduit  of  continuity,  of  character: 
it  made  the  long  pipe  on  which  the  tune  of  the  place  w'as  played. 
From  the  moment  it  was  in  any  way  corrected  the  special  charm 
broke — the  charm,  a  rare  civic  possession,  as  of  some  immense 
old  ruled  and  neatly-inked  chart,  not  less  carefully  than  benightedly 
flattened  out ,  stretching  its  tough  parchment  under  the  very  feet 
of  all  comings  and  goings.  This  was  an  image  with  w^hich,  as  it 
furthermore  seemed  to  me,  everything  else  consorted — above  all 
the  soothing  truth  that  Philadelphia  was,  yes,  beyond  cavil,  solely 
and  singly  Philadelphian.  There  wms  an  interference  absent,  or 
one  that  I  at  least  never  met  :  that  sharp  note  of  the  outlandish, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  which  I  had  already  found  almost 
everywhere  so  disconcerting.  I  pretend  here  of  course  neither  to 
estimate  the  numbers  in  which  the  grosser  aliens  may  actually 
have  settled  on  these  bland  banks  of  the  Delaware,  nor  to  put  my 
finger  on  the  principle  of  the  shock  I  had  felt  it,  and  was  still 
to  feel  it,  in  their  general  pow'er  to  administer ;  for  I  am  not  now 
concerned  so  much  with  the  impression  made  by  one’s  almost 
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everywhere  meeting  them,  as  with  the  impression  made  by  one’s 
here  and  there  failing  of  it.  They  may  have  been  gathered,  in 
their  hordes,  in  some  vast  quarter  unknown  to  me  and  of  which 
I  was  to  have  no  glimpse;  but  what  would  this  have  denoted, 
exactly,  but  some  virtue  in  the  air  for  reducing  their  presence,  or 
their  effect,  to  naught?  There  precisely  w'as  the  difference  from 
\ew  York— that  they  themselves  had  been  in  that  place  half  the 
virtue,  or  the  vice,  of  the  air,  and  that  there  were  few  of  its 
agitations  to  which  they  had  not  something  to  say. 

The  logic  of  the  case  had  been  visible  to  me,  for  that  matter,  on 
my  very  first  drive  from  the  train — from  that  precious  ‘  ‘  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ”  station  of  Philadelphia  which  was  to  strike  me  as  making 
a  nearer  approach  than  elsewhere  to  the  arts  of  ingratiation, 
i  There  was  an  object  or  two,  windowed  and  chimneyed,  in  the 
!  central  sky — but  nothing  to  speak  of  :  I  then  and  there,  in  a  word, 

I  took  in  the  admirable  flatness.  And  if  it  seemed  so  spacious, 
i  by  the  same  token,  this  was  because  it  was  neither  eager,  nor 
I  grasping,  nor  pushing.  It  drew  its  breath  at  its  ease,  clearly — 
never  sounding  the  charge,  the  awYul  “  Step  lively!  ”  of  New 
York.  The  fury  of  the  pavement  had  dropped,  in  fine,  as  I  was 
to  see  it  drop,  later  on,  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  This 
affected  me  on  the  spot  as  symbolic,  and  I  was  to  have  no  glimpse 
of  anything  that  gainsaid  the  symbol.  It  was  somehow,  too,  the 
very  note  of  the  homogeneous ;  though  this  indeed  is  not ,  oddly 
enough,  the  head  under  w^hich  at  St.  Louis  my  impression  w^as  to 
range  itself.  I  at  all  events  here  gave  myself  up  to  the  vision — 
that  of  the  vast,  firm  chess-board,  the  immeasurable  spread  of 
little  squares,  covered  all  over  by  perfect  Philadelphians.  It  was 
an  image,  in  face  of  some  of  the  other  features  of  the  view, 
dissimilar  to  any  by  which  one  had  ever  in  one’s  life  been  assaulted  ; 
and  this  eliminaPion  of  the  foreign  element  had  been  w'hat  was 
required  to  make  it  consummate.  Nothing  is  more  notable,  through 
the  States  at  large,  than  that  hazard  of  what  one  may  happen, 
or  may  not  happen ,  to  see ;  but  the  only  use  to  be  made  of  either 
accident  is,  clearly,  to  let  it  stand  and  to  let  it  serve.  This 
intensity  and  ubiquity  of  the  local  tone,  that  of  the  illimitable 
town,  serves  so  successfully  for  my  sense  of  Philadelphia  that  I 
should  feel  as  if  a  little  masterpiece  of  the  creative  imagination 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  least  correction.  And  there  is,  further, 
the  point  to  make  that  if  I  knew,  all  the  while,  that  there  was 
something  more,  and  different,  and  less  beatific,  under  and  behind 
the  happy  appearance  I  grasped,  I  knew  it  by  no  glimmer  of 
direct  perception,  and  should  never  in  the  world  have  guessed 
It  if  some  sound  of  it  had  not,  by  a  discordant  voice,  been,  all 
superfluously,  rather  tactlessly,  dropped  into  my  ear. 
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It  was  not,  however,  disconcerting  at  the  time,  this  presenta-  I 
tion,  as  in  a  flash,  of  the  other  side  of  the  medal — the  other  side  I 
being,  in  a  word,  as  was  mentioned  to  me,  one  of  the  most  lurid  I 
pages  in  the  annals  of  political  corruption.  The  place,  by  this 
revelation,  w’as  two  distinct  things — a  Society,  from  far  back  the 
society  I  had  divined,  the  most  genial  and  delightful  one  could 
think  of,  and  then,  parallel  to  this,  and  not  within  it,  nor  quite 
altogether  above  it,  but  beside  it  and  beneath  it,  behind  it  and 
before  it,  enclosing  it  as  in  a  frame  of  fire  in  which  it  still  had 
the  secret  of  keeping  cool,  a  proportionate  City,  the  most  incredible 
that  ever  was,  organised  all  for  plunder  and  rapine,  the  gross 
satisfaction  of  official  appetite,  organised  for  eternal  iniquity  and 
impunity.  Such  were  the  conditions,  it  had  been  hinted  to  me 
— from  the  moment  the  medal  spun  round ;  but  I  even  understate, 

I  think,  in  speaking  of  the  knowledge  as  only  not  disconcerting. 

It  was  better  than  that ,  for  it  positively  added  the  last  touch  of 
colour  to  my  framed  and  suspended  jiicture.  Here,  strikingly 
then,  was  an  American  case,  and  presumably  one  of  the  best; 
one  of  the  best,  that  is,  for  some  study  of  the  wondrous  problem, 
admiration  and  amazement  of  the  nations,  who  yearn  over  it  from 
far  off  :  the  way  in  which  sane  Society  and  pestilent  City,  in  the 
United  States,  successfully  cohabit,  each  keeping  it  up  with  so 
little  of  fear  or  flutter  from  the  other.  The  thing  presents  itself, 
in  its  prime  unlikelihood,  as  a  thorough  good  neighbouring  of  the 
Happy  F amily  and  the  Infernal  Machine — the  machine  so  rooted 
as  to  continue  to  defy  removal,  and  the  family  still  so  indifferent, 
while  it  carries  on  the  family  business  of  buying  and  selling,  of  j 
chattering  and  dancing,  to  the  danger  of  being  blown  up.  It 
is  all  puzzled  out,  from  afar,  as  a  matter  of  the  exchange,  and 
in  a  large  degree  of  the  observance,  from  side  to  side,  of  guaran¬ 
tees,  and  the  interesting  thing  to  get  at,  for  the  student  of  manners, 
will  ever  be  just  this  mystery  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  I  must 
add,  none  the  less,  that,  though  one  wms  one’s  self,  inevitably 
and  always  and  everywhere,  that  student,  my  attention  happened 
to  be,  or  rather  was  obliged  to  be,  confined  to  one  view'  of  the 
agreement.  The  arrangement  is,  obviously,  between  the  great 
municipalities  and  the  great  populations,  on  the  grand  scale,  and 
I  lacked  opportunity  to  look  at  it  all  round.  I  had  but  my  glimpse 
of  the  apparently  w'ide  social  acceptance  of  it — that  is,  I  saw  but 
the  face  of  the  medal  that  is  most  turned  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
could  note  that  nowhere  so  much  as  in  Philadelphia  was  any 
calking  care,  in  the  social  mind,  any  uncomfortable  consciousness, 
as  of  a  skeleton  at  the  banquet  of  life,  so  gracefully  veiled. 

This  struck  me  (on  my  looking  back,  afterwards,  with  more 
knowledge)  as  admirable,  as  heroic,  in  its  way,  and  as  falling  in 
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altogether  with  inherent  habits  of  sociability,  gaiety,  gallantry, 
ffith  that  felt  presence  of  a  “  temperament  ’  ’  with  which  the 
original  Quaker  drab  seems  to  flush— giving  it,  as  one  might  say 
for  the  sake  of  the  figure,  something  of  the  iridescence  of  the 
breast  of  a  w'ell-fed  dove.  The  original  Quaker  drab  is  still  there, 
and,  ideally,  for  the  picture,  up  and  down  the  uniform  streets, 
one  should  see  a  bland,  broad-brimmed,  square-toed  gentleman, 
or  a  bonneted,  kerchiefed,  mit'tened  lady,  on  every  little  flight  of 
white  steps ;  but  the  very  note  of  the  place  has  been  the  “  worldly  ” 
overscoring,  for  most  of  the  senses,  of  the  primitive  monotone, 
the  bestitching  of  the  drab  with  pink  and  green  and  silver.  The 
mixture  has  been,  for  a  social  effect,  admirably  successful,  thanks, 
one  seems  to  see,  to  the  subtle,  the  charming  absence  of  pedantry 
in  the  Quaker  purity.  It  flushes  gracefully,  that  temperate 
prejudice  (with  its  predisposition  to  the  universal  tutoiement), 
turning  first  but  to  the  prettiest  pink  ;  so  that  we  never  quite  know 
where  the  drab  has  ended  and  the  colour  of  the  world  has  begun. 
The  “  disfrocked  ”  Catholic  is  too  strange,  the  paganised  Puritan 
too  angular ;  it  is  the  accommodating  Friend  who  has  most  the 
secret  of  a  modus  vivendi.  And  if  it  be  asked,  I  may  add, 
whether,  in  this  case  of  social  Philadelphia,  the  genius  for  life, 
and  what  1  have  called  the  gallantry  of  it  above  all,  wouldn’t  have 
been  better  shown  by  a  scorn  of  any  compromise  to  which  the 
nefarious  City  could  invite  it,  I  can  only  reply  that,  as  a  lover, 
always  of  romantic  phenomena,  and  an  inveterate  seeker  for  them, 
1  should  have  been  deprived,  by  the  action  of  that  particular 
virtue,  of  the  thrilled  sense  of  a  society  dancing,  all  consciously, 
on  the  thin  crust  of  a  volcano.  It  is  the  thinness  of  the  crust 
that  makes,  in  such  examples,  the  wild  fantasy,  the  gay  bravery, 
of  the  dance — just  as  I  admit  that  a  preliminary,  an  original 
extinction  of  the  volcano  would  have  illustrated  another  kind  of 
virtue.  The  crust,  for  the  social  tread,  would  in  this  case  have 
been  firm,  but  the  spectator’s  imagination  would  have  responded 
less  freely,  I  think,  to  the  appeal  of  the  scene.  If  I  may  indeed 
speak  my  whole  thought  for  him  he  would  so  have  had  to  drop 
again,  to  his  regret,  the  treasure  of  a  small  analogy  picked  up 
on  its  very  threshold. 

How  shall  he  confess  at  once  boldly  and  shyly  enough  that  the 
situation  had  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  time  begun  to  strike  him, 
for  all  its  immeasurably  reduced  and  simplified  form,  as  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  the  representation  of  an  “  old  order,”  an 
mcien  regime,  socially  speaking,  than  any  the  field  of  American 
manners  had  seemed  likely  to  regale  him  with?  Grotesque  the 
comparison  if  pushed ;  yet  how'  had  he  encountered  the  similitude 
if  it  hadn’t  been  hanging  about?  From  the  moment  he  adopted 
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it,  at  any  rate,  he  found  it  taking  on  touch  after  touch.  The 
essence  of  old  orders,  as  history  lights  them,  is  just  that  innocent 
beatitude  of  consanguinity,  of  the  multiplication  of  the  assured 
felicities,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  From  this,  in  Phila- 
delphia,  didn’t  the  rest  follow? — the  sense,  for  everyone,  of  beinff 
in  the  same  boat  wdth  every  one  else,  a  closed  circle  that  would 
find  itself  happy  enough  if  only  it  could  remain  closed  enou<yh. 
The  boat  might  considerably  pitch ,  but  its  occupants  would  either 
float  merrily  together  or  (almost  as  merrily)  go  down  together  > 
and  meanwhile  the  risk,  the  vague  danger,  the  jokes  to  be  made  : 
about  it,  the  general  quickened  sociability  and  intimacy,  were  the 
very  music  of  the  excursion.  There  are  even  yet  to  be  observed, 
about  the  world,  fragments  and  ghosts  of  old  social  orders,  thin 
survivals  of  final  cataclysms,  and  it  wms  not  less  positive  than 
beguiling  that  the  common  marks  by  which  these  companies  are 
known,  and  which  w'e  still  distinguish  through  their  bedimmed 
condition,  cropped  up  for  me  in  the  high  American  light,  making 
good  my  odd  parallel  at  almost  every  point.  Yet  if  these  signs  of 
a  slightly  congested,  but  still  practically  self-sufficing,  little  world 
were  all  there,  they  were  perhaps  there  most,  to  my  ear,  in  the 
fact  of  the  little  world’s  proper  intimate  idiom  and  accent :  a 
dialect  as  much  its  very  own ,  even  in  drawing-rooms  and  libraries, 
as  the  Venetian  is  that  of  Venice  or  the  Neapolitan  is  that  of 
Naples — representing  the  common  things  of  association,  the 
things  easily  understood  and  felt ,  and  charged  as  no  other  vehicle 
could  be  with  the  fund  of  local  reference.  There  is  alw'ays  the 
difference,  of  course,  that  at  Venice  and  at  Naples,  “  in  society,” 
an  alternative,  either  that  of  French  or  of  the  classic,  the  more 
or  less  academic  Italian,  is  offered  to  the  uninitiated  stranger, 
whereas  in  Philadelphia  he  is  candidly,  consistently,  sometimes 
almost  contagiously  entertained  in  the  free  vernacular.  The 
latter  may  easily  become,  in  fact,  under  its  wealth  of  idiosyncrasy 
and  if  he  have  the  favouring  turn  of  mind,  a  tempting  object  af 
linguistic  study;  with  the  bridge  built  for  him,  moreover,  that, 
unlike  the  Venetian,  the  Neapolitan,  and  most  other  local 
languages,  it  contains,  itself,  colloquially,  a  notable  element  of 
the  academic  and  the  classic.  It  struck  me  even,  truly,  as,  with 
a  certain  hardness  in  it,  constituting  the  society  that  employed 
it — very  much  as  the  egg  is  made  oval  by  its  shell ;  and  really, 
if  I  may  say  all,  as  taking  its  stand  a  bit  consciously  sometimes, 
if  not  a  bit  defiantly,  on  its  own  proved  genius.  I  remember 
the  visible  dismay  of  a  gentleman,  a  pilgrim  from  afar,  in  a 
drawing-room,  at  the  comment  of  a  lady,  a  lady  of  one  of  the 
new  generations  indeed,  and  mistress  of  the  tone  by  which  I  had 
here  and  there  occasion  to  observe  that  such  ornaments  of  the 
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new  generation  might  be  known.  “  Listen  to  the  creature  :  he 
speaks  English !  ” — it  w^as  the  very  opposite  of  the  indulgence 
or  encouragement  with  which,  in  a  Venetian  drawing-room  (I 
catch  my  analogies  as  I  can),  the  sound  of  French  or  of  Italian 
might  have  been  greeted.  The  poor  “creature’s ’’  dismay  was  so 
visible,  clearly,  for  the  reason  that  such  things  have  only  to  be 
said  with  a  certain  confidence  to  create  a  certain  confusion — the 
momentary  consciousness  of  some  such  misdeed,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  manners,  as  the  speaking  of  Ilussian  at  Warsaw.  I 
have  said  that  Philadelphia  didn’t  bristle,  but  the  heroine  of  my 
anecdote  caused  the  so  genial  city  to  resemble,  for  the  minute, 
linguistically,  an  unreconciled  Poland. 


III. 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  the  new  generations,  or  at  any  rate  of 
the  abyss  in  them  that  may  seem  here  and  there  beyond  one’s 
shallow  sounding,  when,  all  the  while,  at  the  back  of  my  head, 
hovers  the  image  in  the  guise  of  wdiich  antiquity,  in  Philadelphia, 
looks  most  seated  and  most  interesting?  Now'here  throughout 
the  country,  I  think,  unless  it  be  perchance  at  Mount  Vernon, 
does  our  historic  past  so  enjoy  the  felicity  of  an  “important” 
concrete  illustration.  It  survives  there  in  visible  form  as  it 
nowhere  else  survives,  and  one  can  doubtless  scarce  think  too 
largely  of  what  its  mere  felicity  of  presence,  in  these  conditions, 
has  done,  and  continues,  and  will  continue,  to  do  for  the  place 
at  large.  It  may  seem  witless  enough,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
arrive  from  Pennsylvania  with  “  news  ”  of  the  old  State  House, 
and  my  news,  I  can  only  recognise,  began  but  with  being  news 
for  myself — in  which  character  it  quite  shamelessly  pretended 
both  to  freshness  and  to  brilliancy.  Why  shouldn’t  it  have  been 
charming,  the  high  roof  under  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  had  been  signed? — that  was  of  course  a  question  that 
might  from  the  first  have  been  asked  of  me,  and  with  no  better 
answer  in  wait  for  it  than  that,  after  all,  it  might  just  have 
happened,  in  the  particular  conditions,  not  to  be ;  or  else  that,  in 
general,  one  is  allowed  a  margin,  on  the  spot,  for  the  direct  sense 
of  consecrated  air,  for  that  communication  of  its  spirit  which, 
in  proportion  as  the  spirit  has  been  great,  withholds  itself,  shyly 
and  nobly,  from  any  mere  forecast.  This  it  is,  exactly,  that,  by 
good  fortune,  keeps  up  the  sanctity  of  shrines  and  the  lessons  of 
history,  to  say  nothing  of  the  freshness  of  individual  sensibility 
and  the  general  continuity  of  things.  There  is  positively  nothing 
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of  Independence  Hall,  of  its  fine  old  Georgian  amplitude  and 
decency,  its  large  serenity  and  symmetry  of  pink  and  drab,  and 
its  actual  emphasis  of  detachment  from  the  vulgar  brush  of 
things,  that  is  not  charming;  and  there  is  nothing,  the  city 
through,  that  doesn’t  receive  a  mild  sidelight,  that  of  a  reflected 
interest,  from  its  neighbourhood. 

This  element  of  the  reflected  interest,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  reflected  distinction,  is  for  the  most  part,  on  the  American 
scene,  the  missed  interest — despite  the  ingenuities  of  wealth  and 
industry  and  “  energy  ”  that  strain  so  touchingly  often,  and  even 
to  grimace  and  contortion,  somehow  to  supply  it.  One  finds  one’s 
self,  when  it  has  happened  to  intervene,  weighing  its  action  to 
the  last  grain  of  gold.  One  even  puts  to  one’s  self  fantastic 
cases,  such  as  the  question,  for  instance,  of  what  might,  what 
might  not  have  happened  if  poor  dear  reckless  New  York  had 
been  so  distinguished  or  so  blest — with  the  bad  conscience  she 
is  too  intelligent  not  to  have,  her  power  to  be  now  and  then 
ashamed  of  her  “  form,”  lodged,  after  all,  somewhere  in  her  inter¬ 
minable  boots.  One  has  of  course  to  brush  away  there  the  prompt 
conviction  that  the  blessing — that  of  the  possession  of  an  historical 
monument  of  the  first  order — would  long  since  have  been  replaced 
by  the  higher  advantage  of  a  row  of  sky-scrapers  yielding  rents; 
yet  the  imagination,  none  the  less,  dallies  with  the  fond  vision 
of  some  respect  somehow  instilled,  some  deference  somehow  sug¬ 
gested,  some  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  a  public  tenue 
somehow  effected.  Fascinating  in  fact  to  speculate  a  little  as  to 
what  a  New  Y^ork  held  in  respect  by  something  or  other,  some 
power  not  of  the  purse,  might  have  become.  It  is  bad,  ever,  for 
lusty  youth,  especially  with  a  command  of  means,  to  grow  up 
without  knowing  at  least  one  ‘‘nice  family  ” — if  the  family  be 
not  priggish ;  and  this  is  the  danger  that  the  young  Philadelphia, 
with  its  eyes  on  the  superior  connection  I  am  speaking  of,  was 
enabled  to  escape.  The  charming  old  pink  and  drab  heritage 
of  the  great  time  was  to  be  the  superior  connection,  playing,  for 
the  education  of  the  place,  the  part  of  the  nice  family.  Socially, 
morally,  even  aesthetically,  the  place  was  to  be  thus  more  or 
less  inevitably  built  round  it ;  but  for  which  good  fortune  who 
know’s  if  even  Philadelphia  too  might  have  not  been  vulgar? 
One  meets  throughout  the  land  enough  instances  of  the  opposite 
luck — the  situation  of  immense  and  ‘‘  successful  ”  communities 
that  have  lacked,  originally,  anything  ‘‘  first-rate,”  as  they  might 
themselves  put  it,  to  be  built  round;  anything  better,  that  is, 
than  some  profitable  hole  in  the  earth,  some  confluence  of  rivers 
or  command  of  lakes  or  railroads  :  and  one  sees  how,  though 
this  deficiency  may  not  have  made  itself  felt  at  first ,  it  has  inexor- 
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ably  loomed  larger  and  larger,  the  drawback  of  it  growing  all  the 
while  with  the  growth  of  the  place.  Our  sense  of  such  predica¬ 
ments,  for  the  gatherings  of  men,  conies  back,  I  think,  and  with 
an  intensity  of  interest,  to  our  sense  of  the  way  the  human 
imagination  absolutely  declines  everywhere  to  go  to  sleep  without 
some  apology,  at  least,  for  a  supper.  The  collective  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  however  empty  an  air,  gasps  for  a  relation,  as  intimate 
as  possible,  to  something  superior,  something  as  central  as  possible, 
from  which  it  may  more  or  less  have  proceeded  and  round  which 
its  life  may  revolve — and  its  dim  desire  is  always,  I  think,  to  do 
it  justice,  that  this  object  or  presence  shall  have  had  as  much  as 
possible  an  heroic  or  romantic  association.  But  the  difficulty  is 
that  in  these  later  times,  among  such  aggregations,  the  heroic  and 
romantic  elements,  even  under  the  earliest  rude  stress,  have  been 
all  too  tragically  obscure,  belonged  to  smothered,  unwritten, 
almost  unconscious  private  history  :  so  that  the  central  something, 
the  social  point  de  repere,  has  had  to  be  extemporised  rather  piti¬ 
fully  after  the  fact,  and  made  to  consist  of  the  biggest  hotel  or 
the  biggest  common  school,  the  biggest  factory,  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  office,  or,  for  climax  of  desperation,  the  house  of  the  biggest 
billionaire.  These  are  the  values  resorted  to  in  default  of  higher, 
for  with  some  coloured  rag  or  other,  the  general  imagination, 
snatching  its  chance,  must  dress  its  doll. 

As  a  real,  a  moral  value,  to  the  general  mind,  at  all  events,  and 
not  as  a  trumped-up  one,  I  saw  the  lucky  legacy  of  the  past,  at 
Philadelphia,  operate ;  though  I  admit  that  these  are,  at  best,  for 
the  mooning  observer,  matters  of  appreciation,  mysteries  of  his 
own  sensibility.  Such  an  observer  has  early  to  perceive,  and  to 
conclude  on  it  once  for  all,  that  ^here  will  be  little  for  him  in  the 
American  scene  unless  he  be  ready,  anywhere,  everywhere,  to 
read  “  into  ”  it  as  much  as  he  reads  out.  It  is  at  its  best  for  him 
when  most  open  to  that  friendly  penetration,  and  not  at  its  best, 
I  judge,  when  practically  most  closed  to  it.  And  yet  how  can  I 
pretend  to  be  able  to  say,  under  this  discrimination,  what  was 
better  and  what  wms  worse  in  Independence  Hall? — to  say  how 
far  the  charming  facts  struck  me  as  going  of  themselves,  or  where 
the  imagination  (perhaps  on  this  sole  patch  of  ground,  by  excep¬ 
tion,  a  meddler  “  not  wanted  anyhow  ”)  took  them  up  to  carry 
them  further.  I  am  reduced  doubtless  to  the  comparative  sophism 
of  making  my  better  sense  here  consist  but  of  my  sense  of  the 
fine  interior  of  the  building.  One  sees  them  immediately  as 
“good,”  delightfully  good,  on  architectural  and  scenic  lines,  these 
large,  high,  wainscoted  chambers,  as  good  as  any  could  thinkably 
have  been  at  the  time ;  embracing  what  was  to  be  done  in  them 
with  such  a  noble  congruity  (which  in  all  the  conditions  they  well- 
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nigh  might  have  been  (as  they  were  luckily  no  mere  tent  pitched  ® 

for  the  purpose,  that  the  historic  imagination,  reascending  the  ® 

centuries,  almost  catches  them  in  the  act  of  directly  suggesting  ^ 

the  celebrated  coup.  One  fancies,  under  the  high  spring  of  the  ^ 

ceiling  and  before  the  great  embrasured  window-sashes  of  the  ^ 

principal  room,  some  clever  man  of  the  period,  after  a  long  look  ' 

round,  taking  the  hint.  “  What  an  admirable  place  for  a  Declara'  ^ 

tion  of  something !  What  could  one  here — what  couldn’t  one 
really  declare?  ”  And  then  after  a  moment  :  “I  say,  why  not  ' 
our  Independence? — capital  thing  always  to  declare,  and  before 
any  one  gets  in  with  anything  tactless.  You’ll  see  that  the  fortune 
of  the  place  will  be  made.”  It  really  takes  some  such  frivolous 
fancy  as  that  to  represent  with  proper  extravagance  the  reflection 
irresistibly  rising  there  and  that  it  yet  would  seem  pedantic  to 
express  with  solemnity  :  the  sense,  namely,  of  our  beautiful  escape 
in  not  having  had  to  “  declare  ”  in  any  w^ay  meanly,  of  our  good 
fortune  in  having  found  half  the  occasion  made  to  our  hand. 

High  occasions  consist  of  many  things,  and  it  was  extraordinary 
luck  for  our  great  date  that  not  one  of  these,  even  as  to  surface 
and  appearance,  should  have  been  wanting.  There  might  easily 
have  been  traps  laid  for  us  by  some  of  the  inferior  places,  but  I 
am  convinced  (and  more  completely  than  of  anything  else  in  the 
whole  connection)  that  the  genius  of  historic  decency  would  have 
kept  us  enslaved  rather  than  have  seen  us  committed  to  one  of 
those.  In  that  light,  for  the  intelligent  pilgrim,  the  Philadelphia 
monument  becomes,  under  his  tread,  under  the  touch  of  his  hand 
and  the  echo  of  his  voice,  the  very  prize,  the  sacred  thing  itself, 
contended  for  and  gained  ;  so  that  its  quality,  in  fine,  is  irresistible 
and  its  dignity  not  to  be  uttered.  I  was  so  conscious,  for  myself,  | 

I  confess,  of  the  intensity  of  this  perception,  that  I  dip  deep  into 
the  whole  remembrance  without  touching  bottom ;  by  which  I  ; 
mean  that  I  grope,  reminiscentially,  in  the  full  basin  of  the  general 
experience  of  the  spot  without  bringing  up  a  detail.  Distinct  to 
me  only  the  way  its  character,  so  clear  yet  so  ample,  everywhere 
hangs  together  and  keeps  itself  up ;  distinct  to  me  only  the  large 
sense,  in  halls  and  spreading  staircase  and  long-drawn  upper 
gallery,  of  one  of  those  rare  precincts  of  the  past  against  which  * 
the  present  has  kept  beating  in  vain.  The  present  comes  in  and  , 
stamps  about  and  very  stertorously  breathes,  but  its  sounds  are 
as  naught  the  next  moment ;  it  is  as  if  one  felt  there  that  the 
grandparent,  reserved,  irresponsive  now,  and  having  spoken  his 
word,  in  his  finest  manner,  once  for  all,  must  have  long  ago  had 
enough  of  the  exuberance  of  the  young  grandson’s  modernity. 
But  of  course  the  great  impression  is  that  of  the  persistent  actuality 
of  the  so  auspicious  room  in  which  the  Signers  saw  their  tossing 
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ship  into  port.  The  lapse  of  time,  here,  extraordinarily,  has 
sprung  no  leak  in  the  effect ;  it  remains  so  robust  that  everything 
lives  again,  the  interval  drops  out  and  we  mingle  in  the  business  : 
the  old  ghosts,  to  our  inward  sensibility,  still  make  the  benches 
creak  as  they  free  their  full  coat-skirts  for  sitting  down ;  still 
make  the  temperature  rise,  the  pens  scratch,  the  papers  flutter, 
the  dust  float  in  the  large  sun-shafts ;  we  place  them  as  they  sit, 
watch  them  as  they  move,  hear  them  as  they  speak,  pity  them 
as  they  ponder,  know  them,  in  fine,  from  the  arch  of  their  eye¬ 
brows  to  the  shuffle  of  their  shoes. 

I  am  not  sure  indeed  that,  for  mere  archaic  insolence,  the  little 
old  Hall  of  the  guild  of  Carpenters,  my  vision  of  which  jostles  my 
memory  of  the  State  House,  does  not  carry  it  even  with  a  higher 
hand— in  spite  of  a  bedizenment  of  restoration,  within,  which 
leads  ns  to  rejoice  that  the  retouchings  of  the  greater  monument 
expose  themselves  comparatively  so  little.  The  situation  of  this 
elegant  structure — of  dimensions  and  form  that  scarce  differ,  as 
I  recall  them,  from  those  of  delicate  little  Holden  Chapel,  of  the 
so  floridly  overlaid  gable,  most  articulate  single  word,  in  College 
lard,  of  the  small  builded  sense  of  old  Harvard — comes  nearer  to 
representing  an  odd  town-nook  than  any  other  corner  of  American 
life  that  I  remember;  American  life  having  been  organised,  ah 
oto,  with  an  hostility  to  the  town-nook  which  has  left  no  scrap 
of  provision  for  eyes  needing  on  occasion  a  refuge  from  the  general 
glare.  The  general  glare  seemed  to  me,  at  the  end  of  something 
like  a  passage,  in  the  shade  of  something  like  a  court,  and  in  the 
presence  of  something  like  a  relic,  to  have  mercifully  intermitted, 
on  that  fine  Philadelphia  morning ;  I  won’t  answer  for  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  conditions  with  my  figure  of  them,  since 
the  shade  I  speak  of  may  have  been  but  the  shade  of  “  tall  ” 
buildings,  the  vulgarest  of  new  accidents.  Yet  I  let  my  impres¬ 
sion  stand,  if  only  as  a  note  of  the  relief  certain  always  to  lurk, 
at  any  turn  of  the  American  scene,  in  the  appearance  of  any 
individual  thing  wdthin  or  behind,  or  at  the  end,  or  in  the  depth, 
of  any  other  individual  thing.  It  makes  for  the  sense  of  com¬ 
plexity,  relieves  the  eternal  impression  of  things  all  in  a  row  and 
of  a  single  thickness,  an  impression  which  the  usual  unprecedented 
length  of  the  American  alignment  (always  its  source  of  pride)  does 
by  itself  little  to  mitigate.  Nothing  in  the  array  is  “behind”  ^ 
anything  else — an  odd  result,  I  admit,  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
things  affirm  themselves  as  preponderantly  before.  Little  Car¬ 
penters’  Hall  was,  delightfully,  somewhere  behind;  so  much 
behind,  as  I  perhaps  thus  fantastically  see  it,  that  I  daresay  I 
should  not  be  able  to  find  my  way  to  it  again  if  I  were  to  try. 
Nothing,  for  that  matter,  would  induce  me  to  revisit  in  fact,  I 
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feel,  the  object  I  so  fondly  evoke.  It  might  have  been,  for  this 
beautiful  posteriority,  somewhere  in  the  City  of  London. 


IV. 

I  can  but  continue  to  lose  myself,  for  these  connections,  in  my 
vJiole  sense  of  the  intermission,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  the  glare. 
The  mellow’er  light  prevailed,  somehow,  all  that  fine  Philadelphia 
morning,  as  well  as  on  two  or  three  other  occasions — and  I  can¬ 
not,  after  all,  pretend  I  don’t  now’  see  w’hy.  It  was  because  one’s 
experience  of  the  place  had  become  immediately  an  intimate 
thing — intimate  with  that  intimacy  that  I  had  tasted,  from  the 
first,  in  the  local  air;  so  that,  inevitably,  thus,  there  was  no 
keeping  of  distinct  accounts  for  public  and  private  items.  An 
ancient  church  or  tw’o,  of  aspect  as  Anglican  still  as  you  please, 
and  taking,  for  another  case,  from  the  indifferent  bustle  round  it, 
quite  the  look  of  Wren’s  mere  steepled  survivals  in  the  backwaters 
of  London  churchyards;  Franklin’s  grave  itself,  in  its  own  back¬ 
water  of  muffled  undulations,  close  to  the  indifferent  bustle; 
Franklin’s  admirable  portrait,  a  fortiori,  in  the  council-room  of  an 
ancient ,  opulent  Trust ,  a  conservative  Company ,  vague  and  awful 
to  my  shy  sense,  that  wms  housed  after  the  fashion  of  some  exclu¬ 
sive,  madeira-drinking  old  gentleman  wdth  obsequious  heirs  ;  these 
and  other  matters,  wholly  thrilling  at  the  time,  float  back  to  me 
as  on  the  current  of  talk  and  as  in  the  flood,  so  to  speak,  of 
hospitality.  If  Philadelphia  had,  in  opposition  to  so  many  other 
matters,  struck  me  as  coherent,  there  would  be  surely  no  point 
of  one’s  contact  at  which  this  might  so  have  come  home  as  in 
those  mysterious  chambers  and  before  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  far-scattered  portraits  of  Franklin — the  portrait  working 
as  some  sudden  glimpse  of  the  fine  old  incised  seal,  kept  in  its 
glass  cabinet,  that  had  originally  stamped  all  over,  for  identifica¬ 
tion,  the  comparatively  soft  local  w’ax.  One  thinks  of  Franklin’s 
reputation,  of  his  authority — and  how’ever  much  they  may  have 
been  locally  contested  at  the  time — as  marking  the  material  about 
him  much  as  his  name  might  have  marked  his  underclothing  or 
his  pocket-books.  Small  surprise  one  had  the  impression  of  a 
Society,  with  such  a  figure  as  that  to  start  conversation.  He 
seemed  to  preside  over  it  all  w’hile  one  lingered  there ,  as  if  he  had 
been  seated,  at  the  mahogany,  relentingly  enough,  near  his  glass 
of  madeira ;  seemed  to  be  “  in  ”  it  even  more  freely  than  by  the 
so  interesting  fact  of  his  still  having,  in  Philadelphia,  in  New 
York,  in  Boston,  through  his  daughter,  so  numerous  a  posterity. 
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The  sense  of  life,  life  the  most  positive,  most  human  and  most 
miscellaneous,  expressed  in  his  aged,  crumpled,  canny  face,  where 
the  smile  wittily  profits,  for  fineness,  by  the  comparative  collapse 
of  the  mouth,  represents  a  suggestion  which  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  may  well  have  found  it  all  they  could  do  to  work  out.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  place,  after  seeing  that  portrait,  not  to  feel  him 
still  with  them,  with  the  genial  generations — even  though  to-day, 
in  the  larger,  more  mixed  cup,  the  force  of  his  example  may  have 
suffered  some  dilution. 

It  was  a  savour  of  which,  at  any  rate,  for  one’s  owm  draught, 
one  could  but  make  the  most ;  and  I  w^ent  so  far,  on  this  occasion, 
as  fairly  to  taste  it  there  in  the  very  quality  of  my  company — 
in  that  of  the  distinguished  guidance  and  protection  I  w^as  enjoying 
which  could  only  make  me  ask  myself  in  w’hat  finer  modern  form 
one  would  have  wished  to  see  Franklin’s  humanity  and  sagacity, 
his  variety  and  ingenuity,  his  wealth  of  ideas  and  his  tireless 
application  of  them,  embodied.  There  was  verily  nothing  to  do, 
after  this,  but  to  play  over  the  general  picture  that  light  of  his 
assumption  of  the  general  ease  of  things — of  things  at  any  rate 
thereabouts;  so  that  I  now'  see  each  reminiscence,  whatever  the 
time  or  the  place,  happily  governed  and  coloured  by  it.  Times 
and  places,  in  such  an  experience,  range  themselves,  after  a  space, 
like  valued  objects  in  one  of  the  assorted  rooms  of  a  “collection.” 
Keep  them  a  little,  tenderly  handled,  wrapped  up,  stowed  away, 
and  they  then  come  forth,  into  the  room  swept  and  garnished, 
susceptible  of  almost  any  pleasing  arrangement.  The  only  thing 
is  that  you  shall  scarce  know,  at  a  given  moment,  amid  your 
abundance,  which  of  them  to  take  up  first ;  there  being  always  in 
them,  moreover,  at  best,  the  drawback  of  value  from  mere  associa¬ 
tion,  that  keepsake  element  of  objects  in  a  reliquary.  Is  not  this, 
however,  the  drawback  for  exhibition  of  almost  any  item  of 
American  experience  that  may  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  mere 
monstrosities? — the  immensities  of  size  and  space,  of  trade  and 
traffic,  of  organisation  political,  educational,  economic.  From 
the  moment  one’s  record  is  not,  in  fine,  a  loud  statistical  shout, 
it  falls  into  the  order  of  those  shy  things  that  speak,  at  the  most 
(when  one  is  one’s  self  incapable  even  of  the  merest  statistical 
whisper),  but  of  the  personal  adventure — in  other  w'ords  but  of 
one’s  luck  and  of  one’s  sensibility.  There  are  incidents,  there 
are  passages,  that  flush,  in  this  fashion,  to  the  backward  eye,  under 
the  torch.  But  what  solemn  statement  is  one  to  make  of  the 
“importance,”  for  example,  of  such  a  matter  as  the  Academy 
soiree  (as  they  say  in  London)  of  the  Philadelphia  winter,  the 
festive  commemoration  of  some  long  span  of  life  achieved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts?  We  may  have  been  thrilled. 
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positively,  by  the  occasion,  by  the  interesting  encounters  and  dis¬ 
coveries  ,  artistic  and  personal ,  to  which  it  ministered ;  we  may 
have  moved  from  one  charmed  recognition  to  another,  noting 
Sargents  and  Whistlers  by  the  dozen,  and  old  forgotten  French 
friends,  foreign  friends  in  general ,  older  and  younger ;  notingyountr 
native  upstarts,  creatures  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  who  invite, 
with  all  success,  a  stand  and  a  stare  :  but  no  aftersense  of  such 
vibrations,  however  lively,  presumes  to  take  itself  as  communi¬ 
cable. 

One  wmuld  regret,  on  the  other  hand,  failing  to  sound  some  echo 
of  a  message  everywhere  in  the  United  States  so  audible;  that 
of  the  clamorous  signs  of  a  hungry  social  growth,  the  very  pulses, 
making  all  their  noise,  of  the  engine  that  works  night  and  day 
for  a  theory  of  civilisation.  There  are  moments  at  which  it  may 
well  seem  that,  putting  the  sense  of  the  spectacle  even  at  its 
lowest,  there  is  no  such  amusement  as  this  anywhere  supplied; 
the  air  through  which  everything  shows  is  so  transparent,  with 
steps  and  stages  and  processes  as  distinct  in  it  as  the  appearance, 
from  a  street-corner,  of  a  crowd  rushing  on  an  alarm  to  a  fire. 
The  gregarious  crowd  “tells,”  in  the  street,  and  the  indications 
I  speak  of  tell,  like  chalk-marks,  on  the  demonstrative  American 
blackboard — an  impression  perhaps  never  so  much  brought  home 
to  me  as  by  a  wondrous  Sunday  morning  at  the  edge  of  a  vast 
vacant  Philadelphia  street,  a  street  not  of  Penn’s  creation  and 
vacant  of  everything  but  an  immeasurable  bourgeois  blankness. 
I  had  turned  from  that  scene  into  a  friendly  house  that  was  given 
over,  from  top  to  toe,  to  a  dazzling  collection  of  pictures,  amid 
which  I  felt  myself  catch  in  the  very  act  one  of  the  great  ingurgita¬ 
tions  of  the  hungry  machine,  and  recognise  as  well  how  perfect 
were  all  the  conditions  for  making  it  a  case.  What  could  have 
testified  less,  on  the  face  of  it,  than  the  candour  of  the  street’s 
insignificance? — a  pair  of  huge  parted  lips  protesting  almost  to 
pathos  their  innocence  of  anything  to  say  :  which  was  exactly, 
none  the  less,  where  appetite  had  broken  out  and  was  feeding 
itself  to  satiety.  Large  and  liberal  the  hospitality,  remarkably 
rich  the  store  of  acquisition,  in  the  light  of  wUich  the  whole  energy 
of  the  keen  collector  show'ed  :  the  knowledge,  the  acuteness,  the 
audacity,  the  incessant  watch  for  opportunity.  These  abrupt  and 
multiplied  encounters,  intensities,  ever  so  various,  of  individual 
curiosity,  sound  the  aesthetic  note  sometimes  with  unprecedented 
shrillness  and  then  again  with  the  most  mutfied  discretion.  Was 
the  note  muffled  or  shrill,  meanwfflile,  as  I  listened  to  it— under 
a  fascination  I  fully  recognised — during  an  hour  spent  in  the  clus¬ 
tered  Palaestra  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania?  Here  the 
winter  afternoon  seemed  to  throw  itself  artfully  back,  across  the 
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I  centuries,  the  climates,  the  seasons,  the  very  faiths  and  codes, 
into  the  air  of  old  Greece  and  the  age  of  gymnastic  glory  ;  artfully, 

I  rather  insist,  because  I  scarce  know  what  fine  emphasis  of 
modernism  hung  about  it  too.  I  put  that  question,  however,  only 
to  deny  myself  the  present  luxury  of  answering  it ;  so  thickly  do 
the  visitor’s  University  impressions,  over  the  land,  tend  to  gather, 
and  so  markedly  they  suggest  their  being  reported  of  together.  I 
note  my  palaestral  hour  therefore  but  because  it  fell,  through  what 
it  seemed  to  show  me,  straight  into  what  I  had  conceived  of  the 
Philadelphia  scheme,  the  happy  family  given  up,  though  quite  on 
“family  ”  lines,  to  all  the  immediate  beguilements  and  activities  ; 
the  art  in  particular  of  cultivating,  with  such  gaiety  as  might  be, 
a  brave  civic  blindness. 

I  became  conscious  of  but  one  excrescence  on  this  large  smooth 
surface ;  it  is  true  indeed  that  the  excrescence  was  huge  and  affected 
i  me  as  demanding  in  some  way  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  rears  its  ancient  grimness,  its 
grey  towers  and  defensive  moats  (masses  at  least  that 
uncertain  memory  so  figures  for  me)  in  an  outlying  quarter 
I  which  struck  me  as  borrowing  from  them  a  vague  like- 
~  ness  to  some  more  or  less  blighted  minor  city  of  Italy  or  France, 
black  Angers  or  dead  Ferrara — yet  seated  on  its  basis  of  renown 
and  wrapped  in  its  legend  of  having,  as  the  first  flourishing  example 
of  the  strictly  cellular  system ,  the  complete  sequestration  of  the 
individual  prisoner,  thought  wonderful  in  its  day,  moved  Charles 
Dickens  to  the  passionate  protest  recorded  in  his  “  American 
Xotes.”  Of  such  substance  was  the  story  of  these  battlements ; 
yet  it  was  unmistakable  that  when  one  had  crossed  the  drawbridge 
and  passed  under  the  portcullis  the  air  seemed  thick  enough  with 
,  the  breath  of  the  generations.  A  prison  has,  at  the  worst,  the 

,  massive  majesty,  the  sinister  peace  of  a  prison;  but  this  huge 

,  house  of  sorrow  affected  me  as,  uncannily,  of  the  City  itself,  the 

City  of  all  the  cynicisms  and  impunities  against  which  my  friends 
j  had,  from  far  back,  kept  plating,  as  with  the  old  silver  of  their 

,  i  sideboards,  the  armour  of  their  social  consciousness.  It  made 

^  j  the  whole  place,  with  some  of  its  oddly  antique  aspects  and  its 

g  oddly  modern  freedoms,  look  doubly  cut  off  from  the  world  of  light 

j  and  ease.  The  suggestions  here  were  vast,  however;  too  many 

I  of  them  swarm,  and  my  imagination  must  defend  itself  as  it  can. 

ij  W  hat  I  was  most  concerned  to  note  was  the  complete  turn  of 

g  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  respect  to  the  measure  of  mere  incarceration 

j  suffered ,  from  which  the  worst  of  the  rigour  had  visibly  been  drawn, 

j.  Parts  of  the  place  suggested  a  sunny  Club  at  a  languid  hour,  with 

jg  members  vaguely  lounging  and  chatting,  with  open  doors  and 

,g  comparatively  cheerful  vistas,  and  plenty  of  rocking-chairs  and 
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magazines.  The  only  thing  was  that,  under  this  analogy,  one  il 
found  one’s  self  speculating  much  on  the  implied  requisites  for  I 
membership.  It  was  impossible  not  to  wonder,  from  face  to  face  I 
what  these  would  have  been ,  and  not  to  ask  what  one  would  have  i 
taken  them  to  be  if  the  appearance  of  a  Club  had  been  a  little 
more  complete.  I  almost  blush,  I  fear,  for  the  crude  comfort  of 
my  prompt  conclusion.  One  would  have  taken  them  to  consist,  it 
without  exception,  of  full-blowm  basenesses;  one  couldn’t,  from  I 
member  to  member,  from  type  to  type,  from  one  pair  of  eyes  to 
another,  take  them  for  anything  less.  Where  was  the  victim  of  j 
circumstances,  where  the  creature  merely  misled  or  betrayed?  He  ' 
fitted  no  type,  he  suffered  in  no  face,  he  yearned  in  no  history,  I 
and  one  felt,  the  more  one  took  in  his  absence,  that  the  numerous  j? 
substitutes  for  him  were  good  enough  for  each  other.  | 

The  great  interest  was  in  this  sight  of  the  number  and  variety  I 
of  ways  of  looking  morally  mean  ;  and  perhaps  also  in  the  question 
of  how  much  the  effect  came  from  its  being  proved  upon  them, 
of  how  little  it  might  have  come  if  they  had  still  been  out  in  the 
world.  Considered  as  criminals,  the  moral  meanness,  here,  was  ! 
their  explication.  Considered  as  morally  mean  therefore,  would 
possible  criminality,  out  in  the  world,  have  been  in  the  same  ^ 
degree  their  sole  sense?  Was  the  fact  of  prison  all  the  mere  fact  M 
of  opportunity,  and  the  fact  of  freedom  all  the  mere  fact  of  N 
the  absence  of  it?  One  inclined  to  believe  that — the  simplifica-  Ij 
tion  was  at  any  rate  so  great  for  one’s  feeling  :  the  cases  presented  | 
became  thus,  consistently,  cases  of  the  vocation,  and  from  the  i 
moment  this  was  clear  the  place  took  on,  in  its  way,  almost  the 
harmony  of  a  convent.  I  talked  for  a  long  time  with  a  charming 
reprieved  murderer  whom  I  half  expected,  at  any  moment,  to  see 
ring  for  coffee  and  cigars  :  he  explained  with  all  urbanity,  and  with  i 
perfect  lucidity,  the  real  sense  of  the  appearance  against  him,  but 
I  none  the  less  felt  sure  that  his  merit  was  largely  in  the  refinement 
wrought  in  him  by  so  many  years  of  easy  club  life.  He  was  as  ; 
natural  a  subject  for  commutation  as  for  conviction,  and  had  had 
to  have  the  latter  in  order  to  have  the  former — in  the  enjoyment, 
and  indeed  in  the  subtle  criticism,  of  w’hich,  as  simple  commuta¬ 
tion,  he  was  at  his  best.  They  were  there,  all  those  of  his  com¬ 
panions  I  was  able  to  note,  unmistakably  at  their  best.  One  could, 
as  I  say,  sufficiently  rest  in  it,  and  to  do  that  kept,  in  a  manner,  ; 
the  excrescence,  as  I  have  called  it,  on  the  general  scene,  within  | 
bounds.  I  w'as,  moreover,  luckily,  to  see  the  general  scene 
definitely  cleared  again,  cleared  of  everything  save  its  own  social  jr 
character  and  its  practical  philosophy — and  at  no  moment  with  I 
these  features  so  brightly  presented  as  during  a  few  days’  rage  of  | 
wdnter  round  an  old  country  house.  The  house  was  virtually 
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distant  from  town ,  and  the  conditions  could  but  strike  any  visitor 
who  stood  as  much  as  possible  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  where 
the  logs  were  piled  high,  as  made  to  press  on  all  the  reserves  and 
traditions  of  the  general  temperament ;  those  of  gallantry,  hilarity, 
social  disposability,  crowned  with  the  grace  of  the  sporting  instinct. 
What  was  it  confusedly,  almost  romantically,  like,  what  “old 
order’’  commemorated  in  fiction  and  anecdote?  I  had  groped  for 
this,  as  I  have  shown,  before,  but  I  found  myself  at  it  again. 
Wasn’t  it,  for  freedom  of  movement,  for  jingle  of  sleigh-bells,  for 
breasting  of  the  elements,  for  cross-country  drives  in  the  small 
hours,  for  crdnerie  of  fine  young  men  and  high  wintry  colour  of 
muffled  nymphs,  wasn’t  it,  brogue  and  all,  like  some  audible  echo 
of  close-packing,  chancing  Irish  society  of  the  classic  time,  seen 
and  heard  through  a  roaring  blizzard?  That  at  least  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  was  where  the  restless  analyst  w^as  landed. 

Henry  James. 
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By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  II 

CHAPTEK  I. 

FIRST  BLOOD  TO  BRENDON. 

In  the  struggle  between  Daniel  Brendon  and  Jarratt  Weeks,  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  strengthen  the  former’s  cause  at  every  point. 
Plight,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  on  his  side,  but  what  promised  to 
be  a  greater  source  of  strength,  he  found  in  Sarah  Jane.  The  in¬ 
genuous  and  fearless  character  of  his  betrothed  and  her  intrepid 
handling  of  truth,  albeit  embarrassing  enough  at  times,  made  her 
strong  against  enemies  of  the  type  of  Jarratt  Weekes.  Moreover, 
the  lovers  had  many  friends;  the  castle-keeper,  few.  His  mother 
tried  to  help  him;  but  she  was  honest  and  her  shifts  proved  abso¬ 
lutely  futile.  She  could  only  suggest  that  Jarratt  should  see  Sarah 
Jane  and  argue  with  her  the  folly  of  such  action.  She  herself  in¬ 
vited  Gregory  Friend’s  daughter  to  tea  and  used  what  powers  of 
persuasion  she  possessed  to  turn  the  girl.  She  also  saw  Mr.  Friend 
and  showed  him  the  advantages  of  a  union  with  the  Weekes  family. 
Her  attacks  were  direct  and  straightforward;  therefore  they  failed. 
Neither  did  Jarratt ’s  more  tortuous  methods  win  him  any  advantage. 
He  worked  what  little  harm  he  could,  but  it  amounted  to  nothing. 
Daniel’s  record  was  clean;  he  had  a  reputation  for  sober-mindedness; 
no  man  could  ta.K  him  with  wrong-doing.  To  separate  him  from 
Sarah  Jane  at  any  cost  became  the  castle-keeper’s  problem;  but, 
while  achieving  this  deed,  it  was  vital  that  the  woman’s  regard  lor 
Jarratt  should  be  increased  rather  than  lessened;  and  the  double 
task  proved  altogether  beyond  Jarratt ’s  power. 

He  trusted  that  Hilary  Woodrow  might  prove  an  obstacle  and 
that  marriage  must  at  least  mean  dismissal  from  Kuddyford;  but 
even  here  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  IMatters  combined  at  the 
farm  largely  to  advance  Daniel  Brendon ’s  ambition,  and  a  tower 
of  strength  appeared  in  a  quarter  from  which  little  might  have  been 
hoped.  Tabitha  Prout  smiled  upon  the  match,  first  from  kindness 
of  heart,  secondly  to  gain  private  ends.  Another  woman  at  Kuddy¬ 
ford  had  long  been  her  desire.  She  sounded  Brendon  first,  then 
finding  that  he  approved,  approached  her  master.  The  person  most 
vitally  involved  in  Tabitha ’s  plot  was  her  own  brother;  but  she  knew 
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that  John  would  make  no  difficulties,  and  therefore  left  him  until 
the  last. 

“Does  your  maiden  know  anything  about  milk  and  butter?  ”  she 
asked  Daniel,  on  an  occasion  w'hen  they  were  alone. 

“Can’t  say  she  does;  but  there’s  nothing  she  couldn’t  learn  in  a 
few  months — quick  as  light  at  learning  she  is,”  he  answered. 

Then  Tabitha  proposed  that  Sarah  Jane  on  her  marriage  should 
come  to  Euddyford  as  dairymaid. 

“As  things  go,”  she  explained,  “  ’tis  all  sixes  and  sevens;  and 
now  the  boy  milks,  and  now  Tapson  do,  and  there’s  no  proper 
system  to  it.  But  with  our  cows,  few  though  they  be,  a  dairymaid 
ought  to  be  kept;  and  she’d  help  me  here  and  there — I  expect  that. 
And  if  she  comes,  we  ought  to  keep  three  more  cows,  if  not  four. 

I  only  want  to  know  if  you  be  willing.  ’Tis  worth  your  while,  for  if 
that  was  planned,  you  could  bide  here  after  you’re  married  and 
wouldn’t  have  to  look  round  again.” 

“Too  good  to  be  true,  Tabitha  Prout;  yet  none  the  less  a  great 
thought;  and  I  lay  you’d  find  Sarah  Jane  your  right  hand  if  she  did 
come.  But  where  could  us  bide?  ” 

“  That’s  easy  enough.  The  difficulty  is  with  Mr.  Woodrow.  How¬ 
ever,  I’ll  have  a  tell  with  him  and  put  my  grey  hairs  and  increasing 
age  as  strong  as  I  can.  I’m  over- worked  without  a  doubt.  This 
place  has  suffered  from  lack  of  females  for  years,  and  I  won’t  have 
no  more  boys,  so  I’ve  got  to  do  it  all — save  for  the  messy,  silly  help 
you  men  give.  Biit  there  ’tis :  with  his  hate  of  ’em,  I  doubt  if  he’d 
stand  a  young  woman  about  the  place.” 

“  I  wonder.  Make  a  point  of  the  extra  cows,  Tabitha.  That 
might  win  him;  and  as  for  Sarah  Jane,  by  the  time  we’m  married, 
I’ll  promise  for  her  that  she  knows  the  whole  craft  of  milk  and 
cream  and  butter  near  so  well  as  you  do.” 

But  Tabitha  would  not  allow  that. 

“  In  time — in  time.  She  won’t  have  my  hand  to  butter  in  six 
months,  Daniel — perhaps  not  in  six  years.  Butter-making’s  bom 
with  a  woman.  But  I’ll  teach  her  so  much  as  she  can  leam.  Not 
that  anybody  ever  taught  me — save  nature  and  my  own  wits.” 

Joe  Tapson  entered  at  this  moment,  knew  not  of  the  argument, 
but  heard  Tabitha ’s  self-praise  and  sneered  at  her.  They  often 
wrangled  hotly  about  the  relative  powers  of  their  sexes;  for  while 
Tapson  was  a  cynic  touching  womankind,  Tabitha  declared  that  she 
had  seen  too  much  of  men  in  her  life  to  have  any  admiration  left  for 
them. 

“  ’Tis  about  Sarah  Jane  and  work,”  explained  Miss  Prout. 

“Work?”  he  said.  “  What  about  work?  Let  her  do  her  proper 
married  woman’s  work  and  get  boys — plenty  of  ’em — eh,  Daniel?  ” 

Tabitha  sniffed  scorn  upon  him. 

“Always  the  way  with  you  vainglorious  creatures.  ‘  For  us  to  be 
mothers  and  get  boys  ’ — the  conceit  of  it !  As  if  there  was  nothing 
else  for  a  woman  to  do  beside  that !  ” 
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"  Nothing — except  get  girls,”  said  Joe  bluntly.  “  There’s  nought 
else  in  the  world  that  men  can’t  do  a  darned  sight  better  than 
females.  Don’t  you  deceive  yourself  there.  Why,  look  around— 
even  to  cooking  and  sewing;  tailors  and  men-cooks  beat  you 
out  of  the  field,  when  first  class  work  has  to  be  done.  You  work 
hard  enough — too  hard  even  in  your  way;  yet  the  likes  of  you— to 
say  it  in  a  perfectly  kindly  spirit — don’t  really  do  much  more  than 
cumber  the  earth.  Women  be  wanted  for  the  next  generation— not 
for  this  one.  Their  work  lies  there ;  and  when  you  talk  about  the 
value  in  the  world  of  all  you  frost-bitten  virgins,  I’m  bound  to  tell 
you,  without  feeling,  that  ’tis  only  in  your  own  imagination.” 

“  You  speak  like  the  withered  stump  of  a  married  man  you  are,” 
she  answered  indignantly.  “  I  blush  for  you — you  to  lecture  me! 
’Tis  a  good  thing  you’ve  no  finger  in  the  next  generation,  I’m  sure; 
and  I  lay  the  happiest  moment  in  your  wife’s  life  was  the  last.” 

But  Joe  had  not  finished.  He  smiled  at  her  temper  and  spoke 
again. 

“  Why,  my  dear  soul,  after  the  business  of  child-bearing’s  done, 
you  han’t  so  much  use  as  cows;  for  they  do  give  us  milk;  but  such 
as  you  yield  nought  but  vinegar.  ’  ’ 

“  What  things  to  say!  ”  exclaimed  Daniel;  “  who  ever  heard  the 
like?” 

“  Truth’s  truth;  and  the  sharp  truth  about  women  none  knows 
better  than  me.  But  all  the  same - ” 

“  Shut  your  mouth  and  get  out  of  my  kitchen,”  cried  Tabitha. 

“  What  woman  could  be  blamed  for  treating  you  harsh?  To  insult 
the  whole  of  us — a  poisonous,  one-eyed  rat  like  you!  ” 

“  A  one-eyed  rat  I  may  be,”  retorted  Joe;  “  but  I  can  bite,  and 
'tis  easy  to  see  the  force  of  my  words  by  the  heat  of  your  temper. 
You  hate  men,  and  I  hate  women,  so  all’s  said.” 

The  question  to  be  answered  was  Hilary  Woodrow’s  attitude 
towards  the  suggestion  of  Sarah  Jane  as  dairymaid.  He  had  heard 
that  Brendon  was  going  to  be  married,  and  supposed  that  the  giant 
would  leave  Kuddyford  upon  that  event.  But  he  cared  little  whether 
Daniel  went  or  stopped.  The  problem  of  labour  on  a  Dartmoor  farm 
was  far  less  acute  fifty  years  ago  than  at  present,  and  the  master 
knew  that  Daniel’s  place  might  easily  be  filled.  He  listened  to 
Tabitha’s  arguments  but  withheld  judgment  until  he  had  consulted 
his  head  man.  John  Prout,  however,  approved,  and  himself  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  only  difficulty  attaching  to  the  plan. 

“  I  think  very  well  of  it,”  he  said,  “  and  to  show  how  well,  I’ll 
help  by  coming  to  live  here,  and  letting  Brendon  have  my  cottage. 
That  makes  all  clear.  She’s  a  very  nice,  strong  maiden,  and 
Tabitha’s  right  when  she  says  we  want  another  woman  about  the 
place.  There’s  too  much  on  her  shoulders  now.  You’ll  do  well  to 
let  it  be  so,  master;  and  then  the  girl  can  set  about  learning  her 
work  straight  away  and  be  useful  from  the  start.” 

Thus  the  matter  fell  out,  to  Sarah  Jane’s  delight;  and  her  father 
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was  also  well  pleased,  because  his  daughter  w'ould  henceforth  dwell 
close  to  him.  The  woman  asked  for  no  assistance  or  advice  in  the 
conduct  of  her  life  henceforth.  Her  object  was  swiftly  to  master  the 
business  of  the  dairy,  and  to  that  end,  after  conversation  with 
Tabitha  Prout,  she  went  to  Lydford  and  saw  Mrs.  Weekes.  Whether 
Hephzibah  could  be  expected  to  serve  her,  Sarah  Jane  never 
stopped  to  consider.  Nobody  knew  more  about  the  local  dairy- 
farmers  than  the  wife  of  Philip  Weekes;  nobody  therefore  was 
better  able  to  help  Gregory  Friend’s  daughter,  if  she  chose  to  do  so. 
But  Hephzibah  apparently  did  not  choose. 

“  To  have  the  face  to  come  to  me !  ’Tis  enough  to  make  angels 
weep  tears  of  blood,  Sarah  Jane,”  she  said.  “  You  throw  over  the 
best  man  in  Lydford  and  go  your  own  wild,  headlong  way  to  misery ; 
and  let  me  waste  torrents  of  advice  upon  you;  and  then  walk  in,  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter  in  the  world,  and  ax  me  to  get  you  a 
lamer’s  place  along  with  cow's !  What  you’ll  come  to,  be  hid  with 
your  Maker,  for  no  human  can  guess  it.  Never  was  such  a  saucy 
wench  seen  or  heard  of.  You’ll  be  asking  me  for  a  wedding  present 
next,  I  suppose.” 

“Don’t  see  no  reason  why  not,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  “I  can’t 
marry  two  men,  I  believe;  and  I  love  one  and  don’t  care  a  rush  for 
t'other,  so  there’s  an  end  to  it.  Because  you  wanted  for  me  to 
take  Jarratt  and  I  han’t  going  to — that’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t 
do  me  a  kindness. 

“  Loramercy !  you  talk  just  like  a  man.  If  you  don’t  carry  a 
heart  under  your  ribs,  I  do.  Y’^ou  wait  till  you’ve  got  a  proper  son 
as  hankers  after  a  girl,  and  she  won’t  have  him — then  we’ll  see  how 
tis.  Don’t  you  never  ax  me  for  the  price  of  a  shoe-lace  to  keep  you 
from  the  union  workhouse,  Sarah  Jane,  because  you  won’t  get  it.” 

Sarah  laughed  pleasantly. 

“For  all  you  scream  out  at  everybody,  like  a  cat  when  his  tail’s 
trod  on,  you’re  my  sort,  Mrs.  Weekes.  You  say  what  you  think — 
though  you  may  think  wrong  as  often  as  anybody.” 

“  You’m  an  outrageous  baggage,”  said  Hephzibah,  “  and  I  won’t 
bandy  no  more  words  with  you.  Not  a  hand — not  a  finger  will  I 
lift  to  help  such  a  tliankless  fool  of  a  woman.  Go  to  Mrs.  Perkins 
at  Little  Lydford,  and  get  out  of  my  sight,  else  I’ll  put  my  ten 
commandments  on  your  face  !  ’  ’ 

Thus,  despite  her  ferocity  and  terrible  threats,  Mrs.  Weekes  told 
Sarah  Jane  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  know;  and  Hephzibah  knew 
that  she  had  done  so,  and  scorned  herself  in  secret  for  a  silly  fool. 
But  her  nature  could  not  choose  but  like  Sarah  Jane.  In  secret  she 
loved  all  fearless  things.  Therefore,  while  hating  the  girl  because 
she  would  not  take  Jarratt,  Mrs.  Weekes  had  to  admire  her,  because 
she  was  herself. 

The  work  that  Sarah  Jane  wanted  was  found  for  her,  and  during 
the  next  three  months  she  disappeared  from  Amicombe  Hill.  Some¬ 
times  on  Sundays,  however,  she  visited  her  father.  She  worked  as 
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hard  as  she  possibly  could,  proved  an  apt  pupil,  made  new  friends 
at  her  temporary  home  in  Lew  Trenchard,  and  saw  Daniel  Brendon 
now  and  then.  She  also  wrote  to  him  and  her  father. 

Meantime  her  betrothed  planned  his  future,  calculated  the  cost 
of  new  furniture  for  Mr.  Prout’s  cottage,  and  made  himself  very 
useful  to  that  large-hearted  man. 

John  Prout  was  quite  content  to  return  to  the  farm  and  live  under 
the  same  roof  as  his  master.  For  some  reasons  he  relished  the 
change,  since  it  w'ould  now  be  easier  to  devote  a  little  more  personal 
attention  to  Hilary.  He  could  see  no  faults  in  him ;  he  pandered  to 
Woodrow’s  lethargic  nature  as  far  as  he  was  able;  he  stuck  stoutly 
to  it  that  the  farmer  was  not  a  robust  man  and  must  be  considered 
in  every  way  possible. 

The  time  sped  and  Winter  returned.  Then  Sarah  Jane,  her  edu¬ 
cation  with  regard  to  milk  and  butter  complete,  came  home,  and 
Daniel  began  to  clamour  for  marriage.  Mr.  Friend  finally  decided 
that  the  season  of  Spring  should  be  chosen.  For  himself  he  had 
planned  to  live  henceforth  in  a  little  building  at  the  peat-works. 
He  held  that  a  few  slates  and  stones,  some  mortar  and  a  pail  of 
whitewash,  would  render  it  habitable.  An  engineer  had  paid  one  of 
his  rare,  periodic  visits  to  the  works,  made  some  suggestions  and 
departed  again.  Therefore  Gregory  was  full  of  new  hopes.  There 
had  also  come  increasing  demands  for  Amicombe  peat  from  various 
sources,  and  he  was  very  busy  with  a  trolly  on  the  old  tram-line. 
He  loaded  it  from  his  stores,  then  steered  it  down  the  winding  ways 
of  the  Moor,  discharged  his  fuel  at  the  railway  station,  and,  with 
one  strong  horse  to  drag  the  trolly,  climbed  back  again  to  his  boggy 
fastness  behind  Great  Lynx. 

The  banns  were  called  at  Lydford,  and  Sarah  Jane  and  Daniel 
listened  to  them.  He  burnt  under  his  brown  skin;  she  betrayed 
interest,  but  no  visible  embarrassment. 

At  this  season  Jarratt  Weekes  was  much  occupied  by  business, 
into  which  he  plunged  somewhat  deeply  as  a  distraction.  Widow 
Koutleigh  passed  away  and  it  was  known  that  her  cottage  had  been 
purchased  by  the  castle-keeper;  but  circumstances  suspended  tho 
operations  on  the  water-leat  and  its  advent  at  Lydford  became 
delayed  by  a  year.  Therefore  the  advantages  accruing  to  his  new 
property  were  not  yet  patent  to  every  eye,  and  only  Jarratt  and 
his  mother  knew  the  real  quality  of  his  bargain.  In  other  directions 
he  had  obliged  his  enemy  Mr.  Churchward  with  a  loan,  because  an 
opportunity  arose  for  putting  “  the  Infant,”  Adam’s  son,  into  busi¬ 
ness.  William  Churchward  joined  a  bookseller  in  Tavistock.  The 
occupation,  as  his  father  explained,  was  genteel  and  intellectual, 
and  might  lead  to  higher  things.  From  William’s  point  of  view  his 
work  was  sedentary  and  slight,  and  led  to  hearty  thirst  after  the 
shutters  were  put  up.  He  lived  with  his  senior  partner,  pursued  his 
efforts  at  picture  painting,  and  often  came  home  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 
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No  further  meeting  to  discuss  the  water-leat  celebrations  had  been 
called  after  the  postponement  was  announced.  But  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward  only  waited  a  fitting  time  to  proceed  with  his  plans.  The 
committee  was  understood  to  continue  to  exist,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Spry  still  flattered  the  schoolmaster;  Mr.  Norseman  still  went  in 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  enterprise;  Mr.  Peam  still  talked 
about  his  free  luncheon ;  and  j\Ir.  Huggins  still  laboured  under  the 
thought  of  impersonating  IMoses. 

Then  came  the  wedding  day  and  the  wedding  ceremony.  Save 
for  the  master,  Ruddyford  was  empty,  because  all  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  see  Daniel  married.  Dannagoat  cot  was  not  large 
enough  to  hold  the  wedding  guests,  and  its  inaccessible  position  made 
it  impossible  in  any  case.  Therefore  Mr.  Friend,  who  insisted  on 
straining  his  resources  to  the  extent  of  a  banquet,  borrowed  an 
empty  cottage  near  the  church,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Peam 
and  his  stafi,  arranged  a  very  handsome  entertainment.  ■* 

There  were  present  the  company  from  Ruddyford ;  and  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward  and  his  daughter  also  accepted  Gregory’s  hospitality;  for  Mary 
Churchward  and  Sarah  Jane  were  old  acquaintance,  and  Mary,  in 
secret,  had  liked  Sarah  Jane  the  more  for  refusing  Jarratt  Weekes. 
.Mr.  Huggins,  Mr.  Norseman  and  the  latter’s  wife  also  attended ;  and 
five  or  six  other  men  and  women,  with  their  grown  up  sons  and 
daughters,  completed  a  throng  of  about  twenty  persons.  Many  more 
came  to  the  church  ceremony,  and  all  frankly  agreed  that  such  a 
splendid  man  and  woman  had  not  within  living  memory  been  linked 
at  St.  Petrock’s.  But  the  house  of  Weekes  was  unrepresented,  save 
by  Susan.  She  had  taken  occasion  to  run  away  at  dawn ;  and  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  great  event,  without  any  uneasiness  as  to 
the  future.  Her  aunt  would  be  far  too  interested  at  learning  all 
particulars,  to  waste  time  in  reproaches  and  admonishment. 

So  Daniel  Brendon  and  Sarah  Jane  Friend  were  wedded,  and, 
having  spent  a  week  in  Plymouth  and  watched  the  wonder  of  the 
sea,  they  returned  to  their  little  home  at  Ruddyford  and  joyfully  set 
about  the  business  of  life. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GATES  OF  THE  MORNING. 

Dawn  had  woven  her  own  texture  of  pearl  into  the  fabric  of  the 
Moor,  and  the  sun,  like  a  great  lamp,  hung  low  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  eastern  hills.  Silence  brooded,  save  for  the  murmur  of  water, 
and  all  things  were  still  but  the  stream,  upon  whose  restless  currents 
morning  wrote  in  letters  of  pale  gold.  The  world  glimmered  under 
sparkhng  moisture  bom  of  a  starry  night,  and  every  blade  of  graos 
and  frond  of  fern  lifted  its  proper  jewel  to  the  sun.  Peace  held 
the  waking  hour  a  while,  and  living  man  still  slept  as  soundly  as 
the  old  stone  heroes  in  their  forgotten  graves  beneath  the  heather. 
Then  newborn  things  began  to  suck  the  udder,  or  open  little  bills 
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for  food.  Parent  birds  and  beasts  were  busy  tending  upon 
young.  The  plovers  mewed  far  off,  and  swooped  and  tumn^-d 
curlews  cried ;  herons  took  the  morning  upon  their  wings  and  sw  tit 
low  and  heavily  to  their  hunting  grounds. 

Young  dawn  danced  golden-footed  over  the  stony  hills,  f  red  the 
greater  gorse,  lighted  each  granite  pinnacle  like  a  torch,  floo'  .a  the 
world  with  radiance,  and  drank  the  dew  of  the  morning.  Earth 
also  awoke,  and  her  sleeping  garb  of  pearly  mist  still  spread  upon  the 
river  valleys,  at  length  dwindled,  and  glowed,  and  burnt  away  into 
the  ardent  air.  Then  incense  of  peat  smoke  ascended  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  veil  of  blue  above  Ruddyford,  while  from  the  cot  hard  by  came 
forth  a  woman. 

Sarah  Jane  had  been  at  her  new  life  a  week,  and  began  to  know 
the  cows  and  their  characters.  They  waited  for  her  now,  and  soon 
the  milk  purred  into  her  glittering  pails.  First  the  note  of  the  can 
was  sharp  and  thin;  then,  as  the  precious  fluid  spirted,  now  right, 
now  left,  from  the  teats  under  Sarah’s  firm  fingers,  the  vessel  uttered 
a  milder  harmony  and  finally  gave  out  only  a  dull  thud  with  each 
addition.  The  cows  waited  their  turns  patiently,  licked  one  another’s 
necks  and  lowed;  as  yet  no  man  moved  and  the  milker  amused 
herself  by  talking  to  the  kine.  She  sat  with  her  cheek  pressed  to 
a  great  red  flank,  and  her  hair  shone  cowslip-colour  against  the  russet 
hide  of  the  beast.  Her  splendid  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow. 
Already  something  of  the  past  had  vanished  from  her,  and  in  her 
eyes  new  thought  was  added  to  the  old  frankness.  She  thought 
upon  motherhood  as  she  milked  these  placid  mothers;  she  perceived 
that  the  summer  world  was  full  of  mothers  wheeling  in  air  and 
walking  on  earth.  Wifehood  was  good  to  her,  and  very  dearly  she 
loved  the  man  who  had  led  her  into  it. 

Sarah  Jane  whistled  sometimes  w'hen  she  felt  unusually  cheerful. 
She  whistled  now,  and  her  red  lips  creased  up  till  they  resembled 
the  breaking  bud  of  a  flower.  The  sounds  she  uttered  were  deep 
and  full,  like  a  blackbird’s  song,  and  they  made  no  set  tune,  but 
rippled  in  harmonious,  sweet,  irregular  notes,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  kindred  thoughts. 

Suddenly  feet  fell  on  the  stone  pavement  outside  the  cowbyres, 
and  a  man  approached  where  she  sat  and  milked  the  last  cow.  The 
others,  each  in  turn,  her  store  yielded,  had  passed  through  an  open 
gate  into  the  Moor,  there  to  browse  and  repose  and  chew  the  cud 
until  another  evening. 

Sarah  Jane  glanced  up  and  saw  Hilary  Woodrow  standing  and 
looking  at  her.  As  yet  she  had  but  seen  him  once  upon  a  formal 
introduction;  now  he  stopped  and  spoke  to  her. 

“  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Brendon.  I  hope  your  house  is  comfort¬ 
able,  and  that  you  are  settling  down.  Let  Tabitha  know  if  she  can 
do  anything  for  you.” 

“  Good  morning,  sir,  and  thank  you.  ’Tis  a  very  snug  li’l  house 
and  nothing  could  be  nicer.” 
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He  nodded.  Then  the  last  cow  went  oS  and  Sarah  Jane  rose, 
^lUed  it  on  the  flank  and  stretched  her  arms.  He  remarked  her 
tieiL'ht  uad  splendid  figure. 

‘Rotifer  cramping  work,  I’m  afraid,”  he  said. 

‘  •'^8  at  first,  but  I  like  it  better  now.  Cows  be  nice,  cosy 

rescures  an’  terrible  understanding.  Some’s  so  peaceful  an’  quiet; 
li'  others  that  masterful  they  won’t  take  ‘  no  ’  for  an  answer,  an’ 
fush  afore  the  patient  ones  and  get  their  own  way,  and  will  be 
milked  first.” 

He  nodded  once  more  and  smiled.  Then  she  washed  her  hands  in 
a  granite  trough  of  sweet  water  and  spoke  again. 

“You’m  moving  early,”  she  remarked,  in  her  easy  and  friendly 
fashion.  ‘‘  John  Prout  said  you  always  laid  late  for  health,  yet  you 
be  up  afore  the  men.” 

“  I  slept  badly  and  was  glad  to  get  out  into  this  sun.” 

“  You’m  over- thin  seemingly,  and  have  a  hungry  look,  sir.  Here — 
wait  a  minute!  Bide  where  you  be,  and  I’ll  come  back  afore  you 
can  count  ten ! 

She  vanished  into  Ruddyford,  and  Hilary,  wondering,  watched  her 
swift,  splendid  speed.  In  a  moment  she  returned  with  an  empty 
glass.  She  filled  it  from  the  milk-pail  and  held  it  to  him. 

“Drink,”  she  said.  “  ’Tis  what  you’m  calling  out  for.” 

"I  can’t,  Mrs.  Brendon — raw  milk  doesn’t  suit  me.” 

“  Don’t  you  believe  that  1  Milk  hot  out  of  the  cow  suits  every¬ 
body.  Take  it  so,  and  you’ll  get  rounder  and  happier  in  a  week. 
My  own  father  was  largely  the  better  for  it.  Try,  sir;  do  please.” 

He  could  not  resist  her  eyes  and  took  the  glass  from  her  hands  and 
thanked  her. 

“Here’s  good  luck  and  all  prosperity  to  you  and  your  husband,” 
he  said,  and  emptied  the  glass. 

Her  face  brightened  with  pleasure. 

“  Lick  your  lips,”  she  begged.  ”  Don’t  lose  a  drop  of  it :  ’tis  life 
—milk’s  the  very  beginning  of  life — so  my  mother  used  to  tell.” 

“  And  do  you  think  this  cup  is  the  beginning  of  mine?  ” 

“  No — yours  beginned  fifty  year  ago  by  the  look  of  you.  But 
milk  will  help  you.  You’re  just  the  thin,  poor-fed  fashion  of  man 
as  ought  to  drink  it.  My  Daniel’s  different.  With  his  huge  thews 
he  must  have  red  meat — like  a  dear  old  tiger.  Milk’s  no  use  to 
him.” 

“By  Jove — d’you  think  I  look  fifty,  Mrs.  Brendon?  ”  he  asked. 

“  To  my  eye,  I  should  guess  you  wasn’t  much  under.  Beg  pardon. 
I’m  sure,  if  you  be.” 

“I’m  thirty-six,”  he  said. 

“My  stars!  Then  you  ought  to  take  more  care  of  yourself.'^ 

“  I  sleep  badly.” 

“You  think  too  much  belike?” 

“  Y’es — there’s  a  lot  to  think  about.” 

“  Y'ou  did  ought  to  put  a  bit  of  wool  round  your  neck  when  you 
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come  out  in  the  morning  air,  perhaps,”  she  suggested;  but  h 
laughed  at  this.  ’  ^ 

“Good  gracious;  I’m  not  made  of  sugar.  I  look  a  giant  of 
strength  beside  town  folk.  ’Tis  only  in  your  eye  that  all  of  us  seem 
weaklings  beside  Brendon.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I’m  rather  a 
fool  about  my  health.  I  said  just  now  I  had  so  much  to  think  ! 
about:  don’t  you  believe  it!  I’ve  got  nothing  to  think  aboutr- 
hardly  more  than  the  cows.  Now  I  mustn’t  waste  any  more  of 
your  time.” 

He  sauntered  on  towards  the  Moor. 

Daniel  Brendon  was  standing  at  his  entrance  as  Woodrow  ap¬ 
proached,  and  he  touched  his  hat  and  said, 

“  Morning,  sir!  ” 

“  Morning,  Dan,”  the  master  answered  and  passed  on. 

Sarah  Jane  took  her  milk-pails  to  the  dairy,  and  then  went  home 
to  breakfast.  She  chattered  to  her  husband,  narrated  her  morning’s 
experience,  and  explained  at  length  her  theories  of  Hilary  Woodrow. 

“  To  think  as  he  be  no  more  than  six-and-thirty !  ”  she  said. 

“  How  d’you  know  that?  ” 

“  He  told  me.  I  forget  how  it  went,  but  I’d  just  said  I’d  reckoned 
he  was  fifty,  and  he  seemed  rather  troubled.” 

“  Fancy  your  speaking  like  that!  ” 

“  He  don’t  look  much  less,  all  the  same.  And  I  gave  him  a  bit 
of  advice  too.” 

“  Advise  him !  Nought  stops  you,”  he  said  with  his  mouth  full. 

“  Why  should  it?  After  you’ve  been  married  a  month — there  ’tis 
— you’ve  got  more  wisdom  and  understanding  of  menfolk  than  a 
century  of  maiden  life  could  bring  to  ’e.  I  feel  like  a  mother  to 
these  here  helpless  men  a’ready.” 

“  Never  was  such  a  large-hearted  female  as  you,  Sarah  Jane.” 

“  What  that  man  w’ants  is  a  wife.  I  couldn’t  have  read  him  any 
more  than  you  could  a  bit  ago ;  now  ’tis  as  plain  to  my  understand¬ 
ing  as  this  cup  of  tea.  A  wisht,  hang-dog,  sorrowful  face  to  my 
eye;  yet  vex*y  good-looking  in  his  thin  way.  But  hungry — awful 
hungry.” 

“As  to  women,  he’s  had  enough  of  them.  One  treated  him 
shameful.  But  ’tisn’t  them:  ’tis  his  terrible  vain  ideas  about  re¬ 
ligion  makes  him  fretful,  I  reckon.  Well  he  may  be  hungry! 

“Don’t  you  believe  that,”  she  answered.  “Church-going  don’t 
put  fat  on  the  bones,  whatever  else  it  may  do.  He  should  have  a 
female  after  him,  to  fuss  a  bit,  and  coddle  him,  and  see  he  lets  his  ij 
proper  food  down.  He  wants  somebody  to  listen  to  his  talk — some¬ 
body  to  sharpen  his  wits  on.” 

WTth  startling  intuition  of  truth  she  spoke;  but  Daniel  did  not 
appreciate  her  discernment.  i 

“Fewer  that  listen  to  his  talk,  the  better,”  he  said.  “Banc  i 
likely  Mr.  Woodrow  will  be  happy  so  long  as  he  sucks  poison  out 
of  all  sorts  of  Godless  books.” 
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“Poison  is  as  poison  does,”  she  answered.  “Everybody  says 
lie’s  a  very  good  sort  of  man.  The  good  man  can’t  be  Godless.” 

“Because  his  Maker’s  stronger  than  his  opinions  and  han’t  sleep- 
iii<T,  though  Woodrow’s  conscience  may  be.  In  time  of  trouble  I 
wouldn’t  give  a  rush  for  his  way.  There’s  nought  to  help  then,  but 
Heaven;  and  so  he’ll  find  it.  Not  that  I  judge — only  I’m  sorry  for 

it.” 

“He  wants  a  woman  after  him,”  repeated  Sarah  Jane  decisively. 
Daniel  laughed  at  her. 

“You  think,  because  you  and  me  are  married,  that  nobody  can 
be  happy  otherwise.” 

"Men  and  women  must  come  to  it  for  sartain,  if  they’m  to  be 
complete,  and  shine  afore  their  fellow-creatures.  A  bachelor’s  an 
unfinished  thing;  and  so’s  a  maiden — I  don’t  care  who  she  is. 

And  she  know's  it  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  for  all  she  pretends 
difierent.” 

“That’s  not  Christianity,”  Daniel  answered;  “  and  you  oughtn’t 
to  say  it,  or  think  it.  You  speak  in  the  first  flush  of  being  married; 
and  I  feel  just  the  same  and  scorn  a  single  man ;  but  ’tis  silly  non¬ 
sense,  and  we’m  both  wrong.  The  saints  and  martyrs  was  mostly 
single,  and  the  holiest  Christians  that  ever  lived  haven’t  found  no 
use  for  women  as  a  rule.  Christ’s  Self  wasn’t  married  for  that 
matter. 

She  considered  this  view,  then  shook  her  head  unconvinced. 

“He  went  to  marriages  and  was  kind  to  the  women.  He  might 
have  found  the  right  maiden  Himself,  and  won  joy  of  her  after  He’d 
set  the  world  right,  if  they  hadn’t  killed  Him.” 

Daniel  stared. 

“Don’t  say  things  like  that,  Sarah  Jane!  You  don’t  mean  it  for 
profane  speaking;  but  ’tis  very  near  it,  and  makes  me  feel  awful 
scared.  ’  ’ 

“What  have  I  said  now,  dear  heart?  I  never  know  what  you 
think  ’bout  things.  You  change  so.  If  ’tis  holier  and  better  to 
bide  single — but  there — what  foolishness !  Jesus  Christ  set  store  by 
little  children  anyway;  and  He  kno\ved  you  can’t  have  ’em  without 
getting  ’em.” 

Brendon  rose  up  from  the  table  and  kissed  her  neck. 

“You’m  a  darling  creature,”  he  said,  “  and  to  look  at  you  be  to 
make  single  life  but  a  frosty  thing  in  a  man’s  eyes,  no  doubt.  Cer¬ 
tainly  ’twould  be  false  for  me  to  say  a  word  against  marriage ;  only 
il  han’t  for  all;  and  the  Christian  religion  shows  that  there  are  many 
can  do  more  useful  work  out  of  it  than  in  it.” 

“Poor  things!  ”  she  said  in  her  pride.  “  Let  ’em  do  what  they 
can  then.  But  I’d  be  sorry  to  think  that  a  churchyard  stone,  getting 
crookeder  every  year,  was  all  that  was  left  to  remember  me  by  when 
I  went.” 

“  That’s  your  narrowmess,  Sarah.  There’s  other  contrivances  be¬ 
side  babbies  that  a  man  or  a  woman  can  bring  into  the  world. 
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Goodness  and  proper  actions,  and  setting  an  example,  and  such 
like.” 

”  Parson’s  work,”  she  said.  “  What’s  that  to  taking  your  share 
in  the  little  ones?  If  I  thought  us  should  have  no  childer,  I’d  so 
soon  hang  myself  as  not,  Dan.” 

”  Your  ideas  do  hurtle  about  my  ears  like  hail,”  he  said.  “And 
they’m  awful  wild  and  silly  sometimes.” 

“  I  know  it.  You’ll  larn  me  better  come  presently.” 

”  I  hope  so,”  he  said.  ”  You’re  all  right  at  heart — only  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  your  ideas  now  and  then  be  a  thought  too  outlandish  for  a 
Christian  home.  You  wasn’t  taught  all  you’ve  got  to  larn.  1  don’t 
say  it  out  of  no  disrespect  to  father;  but — well — us  all  have  a  deal 
to  larn  yet — the  oldest  and  youngest — and  me  most  of  all.” 

Daniel  heaved  a  contented  sigh  upon  this  platitude,  and  his  day’s 
work  began. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Progress  in  Ideas. 

The  Brendons  always  went  to  morning  service  at  Lydford  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Sometimes  Mr.  Tapson,  who  was  a  Churchman,  accompanied 
them;  but  Agg  and  Lethbridge  belonged  to  sects,  and  their  place 
of  worship  was  at  Mary  Tavy.  Neither  John  Prout  nor  his  sister 
ever  went.  Indeed,  Sunday  dinner  occupied  the  great  part  of 
Tabitha’s  energies  on  every  seventh  day. 

Once,  being  early  for  service,  Daniel  and  Sarah  Jane  wandered 
amid  the  tombs,  and  then  sat  down  upon  the  churchyard  wall  and 
looked  out  over  a  wooded  gorge  beneath.  Brandon  was  always 
very  serious  and  sober  on  Sunday  It  seemed  to  his  wife  that  he 
donned  a  mental  habit  with  his  black  coat,  and  in  her  heart  she 
rejoiced  when  the  day  had  passed.  He  looked  strictly  after  her 
religion  from  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  had  lengthened  her 
morning  and  evening  prayers  considerably  with  additions  from  his 
own.  She  fell  in  readily  with  his  wishes,  and  was  obedient  as  a 
child ;  but  none  the  less  she  knew  that  the  inward  and  spiritual 
signs  he  foretold  from  her  increased  religious  activity,  delayed  their 
appearance.  The  daily  act  of  faith  was  not  necessary  to  he^  mental 
health,  and  it  proved  powerless  to  alter  her  natural  bent  of  thought. 
Sometimes  she  still  shocked  him,  but  less  often  than  of  old. 

She  loved  him  with  a  great  love ;  and  love  taught  her  to  under¬ 
stand  his  stern  soul  a  little.  Not  fear,  but  affection,  made  her  care¬ 
ful.  Meantime  her  owm  attitude  to  life  and  her  own  frank  and 
joyous  spirit  were  absolutely  unchanged.  Only,  from  consideration 
for  him,  she  hid  her  thought  a  little  and  often  shut  her  mouth  upon 
an  opinion,  because  she  remembered  that  it  might  give  him  pain. 

“  Do  you  ever  think  about  the  graves?  ”  asked  her  husband,  look¬ 
ing  round  thoughtfully  at  the  grass-clad  hillocks.  But  she  kept 
her  eyes  before  her  and  only  shook  her  head. 
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I  No  Dan — can’t  say  as  I  do.  The  church  yard’s  the  place  for 
ead  men — not  living  ones.  Us  shall  spend  a  terrible  lot  of  time 
^  here  come  presently,  and  I  don’t  want  to  waste  much  of  it  here 

a  M 

:  now. 

.  “  ’Tis  a  steadying  job  to  read  the  verses  above  all  these  bones,” 

■  be  said. 

!  "Read  ’em  then,”  she  answered.  “  But  don’t  ax  me  to.  I  hate 
(T^ves,  and  I  hate  everything  to  do  with  death.  With  all  my  might 
1  hate  it.” 

“You  shouldn’t  feel  so.  ’Tis  a  part  of  life,  and  no  more  can  we 
have  life  without  it,  than  we  can  have  a  book  without  a  last  page. 
\nd  no  one  of  all  these  men  carried  anything  into  the  next  world 
but  his  record  in  this.  Yet  to  remember  Kow  soon  we  must  give  up 
our  clay  be  a  solemn,  useful  thought.” 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  strolled  apart  and  considered  the  trite 
1  ffamings,  pious  hopes,  and  implicit  pathos  of  dates,  where  figures 
often  told  the  saddest  tale. 

A  man  came  into  the  churchyard  and,  looking  round,  Daniel,  very 
greatly  to  his  astonishment,  saw  Jarratt  Weekes  talking  to  his  wife. 
Scarcely  believing  his  own  eyes,  he  strode  over  a  row  of  the  silent 
people  and  approached. 

Neither  his  wife  nor  himself  had  spoken  to  the  castle-keeper  since 
their  marriage ;  yet  at  last  it  seemed  that  the  rejected  suitor  was 
recovering  from  his  disappointment  and  about  to  forget  and  forgive 
the  past.  Weekes  shook  hands  with  Brendon,  as  he  had  already 
done  with  Sarah  Jane;  then  he  addressed  them  both. 

“I’m  hoping  as  you’ll  let  bygones  be  bygones,  Brendon.,  I  was 
hard  hit,  and — well,  ’tis  no  good  going  over  old  ground.  I  did  my 
best  to  get  you  away  from  Sarah  Jane  here,  and  1  failed.  There’s 
DO  more  to  be  said.” 

“Except  that  you  didn’t  fight  fair,”  answered  Daniel  calmly. 
“You  tried  by  very  underhand  ways  to  do  me  out  of  my  own,  and 
I'm  sorry  for  it.  All  the  same,  I’m  willing  enough  to  forgive  you 
and  be  friendly  henceforth,  Mr.  Weekes.” 

“So  am  I,”  declared  Sarah  Jane.  “  ’Twas  a  very  great  kindness 
in  you  to  be  so  fond  of  me,  and  I  never  shall  forget  it.  But  there 
was  but  one  man  in  the  world  for  me  after  I  met  Daniel  here,  and 
sol  hope  there  won’t  be  no  more  feeling  against  us.” 

“Not  on  my  side  there  won’t,”  answered  Jarratt.  “  I’m  glad  to 
;  let  it  go.  Life’s  too  short  to  harbour  any  bitterness  like  that.  I 
i  hope  you’ll  be  happy  all  your  days,  and  if  ever  I  can  serve  you, 
Brendon,  you’ve  only  got  to  tell  me  so.” 

Daniel  glowed  with  satisfaction,  took  the  other’s  hand  again  and 
shook  it. 

“  This  is  an  extra  good  Sunday  for  me,”  he  answered,  ‘‘and 
nothing  better  could  have  happened.  And  I’ll  say  no  more,  except 
that  I  trust  it  may  come  into  my  power  to  do  you  good  some  day, 
Mr.  Weekes.  Which  I  will  do,  God  helping.” 
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“  So  be  it,”  said  the  other.  “  I’ll  hold  you  friendly  in  my 
henceforward — both  of  you.” 

He  did  not  look  at  Brendon  during  this  conversation,  but  some¬ 
times  cast  a  side  glance  into  Sarah  Jane’s  face.  Now  folk  began 
to  enter  the  churchyard,  and  presently  the  bells  rang. 

During  service  Brendon  very  heartily  thanked  Heaven  for  this 
happy  event,  and  blessed  his  Maker,  in  that  He  had  touched  the 
angry  heart  of  Jarratt  Weekes  to  penitence.  But  Sarah  Jane  re¬ 
garded  the  incident  with  a  spirit  less  than  prayerful.  She  was 
hardly  convinced  that  her  old  lover  meant  friendship  henceforth. 
She  knew  what  he  had  attempted  against  Daniel;  she  remembered 
the  things  that  he  had  said  to  her ;  and  this  sudden  change  of  mind 
and  expression  of  contrition  found  her  sceptical. 

As  for  Weekes  himself,  he  had  acted  upon  impulse  and  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  meeting  them  alone.  But  his  motives  were  involved.  He 
was  not  yet  done  with  Sarah  Jane.  He  rather  wished  to  punish 
her,  since  he  could  not  possess  her.  He  certainly  had  not  forgiven,  ' 
and  still  desired  revenge.  Therefore  he  pretended  a  sudden  regret, 
deceived  Brendon,  and  so  ordered  his  apologies  that  henceforth 
he  might  pose  as  a  friend.  He  had,  however,  little  thought  of 
what  he  would  do,  and  revenge  was  by  no  means  the  dominating 
idea  of  his  mind  at  present.  Much  else  occupied  it,  and  so 
busy  was  he,  that  he  knew  quite  well  nothing  practical  might  ever 
spring  from  his  secret  dislike  of  the  Brendons.  Time  might  even 
deaden  the  animosity,  before  opportunity  arose  to  gratify  it;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  free  intercourse  once  established,  anything 
might  fall  out.  So  he  left  the  situation  vague  for  chance  to  develop. 
His  malignancy  was  chronic  rather  than  acute.  It  might  leap  into 
activity  by  the  accident  of  events;  or  perish,  smothered  under  the 
press  of  his  affairs. 

As  they  returned  home  from  church,  Sarah  Jane  warned  her  hus¬ 
band  to  place  no  absolute  trust  in  the  things  that  he  had  heard 
from  Jarratt  Weekes;  but  Daniel  blamed  her  for  doubting.  He 
explained  that  Mr.  Weekes  was  a  Christian  man  and  a  regular 
attendant  at  worship.  He  felt  positive  that  the  other  was  truly 
contrite,  and  out  of  his  own  nature  accepted  these  assurances  with¬ 
out  suspicion.  He  went  further,  and  blamed  his  wife  for  her  doubt. 

“  You  mustn’t  be  small  like  that,”  he  said.  “  It  isn’t  worthy 
of  you.” 

“  I  know  him  better  than  you  do.  He  was  very  much  in  love 
with  me.  He  offered  me  a  horse  if  I’d  have  him.  That  was 
pretty  good  for  such  a  mean  man  as  him.” 

“  You  must  always'  allow  for  the  part  that  God  plays  in  a  person. 
When  anybody  says  or  does  a  thing  outside  his  character,  don’t 
jump  to  the  idea  he’s  lying  or  playing  a  part.  But  just  ask  yourself 
if  God  may  not  have  touched  the  man  and  lifted  him  higher  than 
himself.” 

“  You  can’t  be  higher  than  yourself — so  Mr.  Woodrow  says.  I 
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forget  what  we  was  telling  about,  but,  coming  for  his  milk  one 
Boming,  he  got  very  serious  and  full  of  religious  ideas.” 

Daniel  frowned. 

“  There’s  no  true  foundation  to  his  opinions — always  remember 
that.” 

“He’s  just  as  religious  as  you,  in  his  own  way,  all  the  same, 
she  said.  ”  He  told  me  religion  be  like  clothes.  If  it  fits,  well  and 
good;  but  ’tis  no  good  trying  to  tinker  and  patch  up  the  Bible  to 
make  it  suit  your  case  if  it  won’t.  I  dimly  see  what  the  man 
means.” 

“Do  you? — well,  I  don’t,  and  I  don’t  want  to;  and  I  won’t  have 
him  talk  to  you  so;  I  han’t  too  pleased  at  this  caper  of  his,  to  come 
out  every  morning  for  a  glass  of  warm  milk  when  you’m  with  the 

00W8.” 

“And  of  an  evening  too,  he  comes.” 

“  It  must  be  stopped,  then.  He  shall  talk  no  more  of  his  loose 
opinions  to  you.  ‘  Tinker  and  patch  the  Bible  ’ !  What  will 
he  say  next  ?  Sometimes  I  feel  a  doubt  if  I  did  ought  to  bide  here 
stall.  I’m  not  sure  if  one  should  be  working  and  taking  the  money 
of  a  man’s  that  not  a  Christian.” 

“He’s  a  good  man  enough.  I’ve  heard  you  say  yourself  that  you 
never  met  a  better.” 

“I  know  it.  And  that’s  the  mystery.  I  hope  he’ll  come  round 
and  see  truth  as  the  years  pass  by.” 

“He’s  the  better  for  the  milk,  and  a  kinder  creature  never 
walked,”  said  Sarah  Jane. 

In  truth  she  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  Hilary  Woodrow  since  first 
he  strolled  abroad  after  a  sleepless  nigbt  and  drank  at  her  bidding. 
It  pleased  him  to  find  her  at  her  work,  for  she  was  always  the  first 
to  be  stirring;  and  now  he  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  rising  early, 
walking  in  the  air,  and  talking  with  the  dairymaid  while  she  milked 
the  cows. 

Sarah  Jane,  in  some  small  measure,  appeared  to  have  revived  his 
faith  and  interest  in  women.  Her  artless  outlook  upon  life  came 
as  a  novelty  to  him.  Everything  interested  her ;  nothing  shocked 
her.  An  almost  sexless  purity  of  mind  characterised  her  speeches. 
An  idea  entering  her  brain,  came  forth  again  chastened  and 
sweetened.  Her  very  plainness  of  speech  made  for  purgation  of 
thought.  The  things  called  ‘  doubtful  ’  w’ere  disinfect^  when  she 
spoke  about  them. 

Hilary  Woodrow  found  Daniel’s  wife  not  seldom  in  his  head,  and 
as  time  advanced,  he  grew  to  anticipate  the  dawn  with  pleasure, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  fresh  milk  of  her  thoughts,  rather  than 
that  she  brought  him  from  the  cow. 

He  protested  sometimes  at  the  narrowness  of  the  opinions  round 
about,  and  told  her,  with  gloomy  triumph,  that  certain  local 
ministers  of  the  church  declined  to  know  him. 

”  Which  is  best,”  he  asked,  “  to  say  that  every  man  is  bom  wicked, 
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as  they  do,  or  say  that  every  man  is  horn  good,  like  1  do?  Why,  ’tig 
to  condemn  without  a  trial  to  say  that  every  man  is  bom  wicked  ” 

“  Men  be  born  little,  dear,  dinky  babbies,”  she  said — ‘‘no  more 
wicked  than  they  blind  kittens  in  the  loft.” 

‘‘  Of  course  not;  but  that’s  dogma.  They  find  it  in  the  Bible. 
It’s  called  the  Fall.  I  can’t  talk  to  the  men  about  these  things 
— except  Prout.  But  I  wish  I  could  get  at  your  husband  a  bit 
because  he’s  in  earnest.  The  fault  with  earnest  folk  so  often  is 
that  they  never  will  understand  other  people  are  earnest  too.” 

‘‘  He  knows  you’m  very  good,  sir,  for  all  your  opinions.” 

‘‘  You  see,  conscience  and  the  moral  sense  are  two  different 
things;  but  Brendon  would  never  allow  that.  He  says  that  con¬ 
science  comes  from  God.  I  say  it  is  what  you’ve  been  taught,  or 
learned  for  yourself.  If  I  believed  in  God — then  I’d  say  the  moral 
sense  was  what  came  direct  from  Him.  But  I  don’t,  and  so  I 
explain  it  by  the  laws  of  Evolution.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

‘‘That’s  all  a  rigmarole  to  me,  though  I  dare  say  Dan  would 
follow  it.  You  don’t  believe  in  no  God  at  all  then?  ” 

‘‘  None  at  all — not  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  a  God.” 

In  her  blue  eyes  nothing  but  the  sky  was  reflected;  in  his  there 
was  much  of  earth ;  and  his  own  earth  was  unrestful  as  he  looked 
at  her  morning  loveliness. 

‘‘  Drink  your  milk  afore  the  warmth  be  out  of  it,”  she  said. 

‘‘  ’Twould  be  a  terrible  curious  thing  if  there  was  no  God,  certainly.” 

‘‘  The  sun’s  my  God.” 

‘‘  Well,  then  there  is  a  God — though  we  don’t  see  over  much  of 
Him  up  here.” 

“  But  we  believe  in  him,  and  trust  him  with  the  seed,  and  the 
lambs;  and  know  that  he’ll  bring  back  Spring  again  w’hen  Winter 
IS  done.  So,  after  all,  I’m  talking  nonsense,  because  I’ve  got  as 
great  faith  in  my  god  as  your  husband  has  in  his.” 

“  To  hear  you  run  on!  Like  a  book,  I’m  sure.” 

“  I  can  talk  like  this  to  you,  because  you  don’t  look  at  me  as  if 
I  was  damned  and  you  weren’t  sorry  for  it.  That’s  what  I  get  from 
most  people.  Have  you  ever  read  about  Jehovah  and  the  burnt 
offerings  and  the  sin  offerings,  and  how  His  altar  was  to  be 
sprinkled  with  fresh  blood  all  day  long,  and  how  the  dumb  beasts 
and  birds  were  to  be  torn  to  pieces  for  a  sweet  savour  before  Him? 
That’s  the  blood-sucking  vampire  the  parsons  think  made  the  stars, 
and  the  flowers,  and — you!  I  wish  I’d  lived  a  hundred  years  later: 
then  I  shouldn’t  have  been  fretted  with  so  many  fools,  Sarah  Jane.” 

‘‘  Us  ought  to  live  and  let  live,  I  suppose.” 

”  Charity — that’s  all  I  ask.  I  only  want  ’em  to  practise  the  first 
and  last  thing  their  Lord  begged  for,  and  preached  for,  and  prayed 
for.  ’  ’ 

“  You’m  very  charitable,  I’m  sure — and  never  name  the  kind 
things  you  do — though  John  Prout  tells  about  them.” 
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“Does  he?  No,  no,  they’re  in  his  imagination.  Front  spoils  me 
and  thinks  too  well  of  me.  So  do  you,  ” 

“I’m  sorry  for  you,  because  you’ve  got  such  a  lot  of  queer 
opinions,  seemingly,  and  none  to  let  ’em  off  upon.  You  must  feel 
like  bursting  with  trouble  sometimes,  from  the  look  of  your  eyes.” 

He  laughed  at  that  and  abruptly  left  her.  It  was  his  custom  now 
to  appear  and  depart  without  any  formal  salute.  Sometimes,  after 
absence  of  days,  he  would  suddenly  be  at  her  side  after  dawn,  or 
at  evening.  Then  he  would  resume  the  thread  of  his  last  speeches, 
as  though  no  interval  had  fallen  between. 

There  was  no  secrecy  in  these  interviews,  and  often  another,  or 
Brendon  himself,  might  be  present  at  them.  But  when  once  Wood- 
row  appealed  to  Daniel,  before  his  wife,  to  be  larger-minded  and  more 
tolerant,  the  giant  shook  his  head.  He  held  it  downright  wickedness 
to  be  easy  with  wrong  ideas.  To  him  that  man  was  dishonest,  who 
bad  not  the  courage  of  his  own  opinions;  and  disloyal,  who  could 
even  endure  arguments  directed  against  his  faith. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

.\fteb  heavy  rain  the  evening  cleared  awhile  and  the  sky  showed 
palest  blue,  touched  with  IFttle  clouds  that  carried  the  sunset  fire. 
But  banks  of  mist  already  began  to  roll  up  with  night,  and  their 
vans,  as  they  billowed  along  the  south,  were  touched  with  rose. 
Darkness  swiftly  followed;  the  world  faded  away  under  a  cold  fog, 
that  increased  in  density  until  all  things  were  hidden  and  smothered 
by  it.  Into  the  valleys  it  rolled,  swept  croft  and  heath  and  the 
channels  of  the  rivers,  sank  into  the  deep  lanes,  searched  the  woods, 
spread  darker  than  night  upon  the  lowlands.  Outside  the  Castle 
Inn  it  hung  like  wool,  and  across  it,  from  the  windows  of  the  bar, 
streamed  out  radiance  of  genial  light.  But  this  illumination  was 
choked  within  a  dozen  yards  of  its  starting  point;  and,  if  a  door  was 
opened,  the  fog  crept  in  with  the  visitor. 

Men  appeared  to  take  their  familiar  parts  in  the  drinking  and 
talking  of  Saturday  night,  and  each  made  a  similar  comment  on 
the  unusual  density  of  the  mist,  each  rubbed  the  dewy  rime  from 
his  hair  as  he  entered. 

“  If  it  freezes  ’pon  this,  us  shall  have  a  proper  sight  of  ammil  in 
the  trees  to-morrow,”  said  Mr.  Jacob  Taverner,  who  was  of  the 
)  company.  “I  haven’t  seen  that  wonder  for  ten  years  now;  but 

1  well  I  can  mind  it.  ’Twas  a  day  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 

New  Year — even  as  this  might  be ;  and  us  rose  up  to  find  every  twig 
1  and  bough,  and  stone  and  fuzz  bush  coated  with  pure  ice,  like  glass. 
The  sun  played  upon  the  country,  and  never  such  a  dazzle  was  seen. 
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’Twas  like  a  fairy  story — all  the  world  turned  to  gold  and  precious 
gems  a-glittering.  As  Huggins  said,  it  might  have  been  the  New 
Jerusalem  itself,  if  it  hadn’t  been  so  plaguey  cold  along  with 
Didn’t  you,  Val?  ” 

“  I  did  say  so — I  remember  them  words,”  answered  Mr.  Huggins 
from  his  comer.  ”  Cold  enough  to  freeze  the  bird  on  the  bough  ’twas 
I  hope  it  won’t  never  go  so  chill  again,  wliile  I’m  spared,  for 
’twould  carry  me  off  without  a  doubt.” 

“  You’ll  live  to  play  Moses  an’  walk  along  with  St.  Petrock  yet,” 
said  Mr.  Pearn  slily. 

Ylr.  Huggins  always  became  uneasy  when  Moses  was  mentioned' 
and  this  his  friends  well  knew. 

“  I  wish  the  w'ater  had  run  to  Lydford  when  ’twas  first  planned. 
This  putting  off  for  a  year  be  very  improper  in  my  opinion,”  declared 
Taverner;  and  Mr.  Adam  Churchward,  from  his  seat  behind  a  snug 
leathern  screen  near  the  fire,  replied ; 

”  We  can’t  honestly  throw  the  blame  on  anybody,  Jacob.  You  see, 
they  were  suddenly  confronted  with  some  engineering  difficulties 
in  getting  the  water  over  the  railway  cutting.  ’Tis  not  as  easy  as 
they  thought  to  do  it.  And  then  there  was  another  trouble  in  that 
hollow  full  of  springs  under  the  Tavistock  road.  But  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying,  after  my  recent  conversation  with  the  deputy 
assistant  engineer,  that  the  water  will  be  here  definitely  by  June  next, 
or  Autumn  at  latest.” 

“  Will  you  call  up  another  committee  then?  ”  asked  I\Ir.  Huggins. 

“  Certainly  I  shall.  Spry  wrote  out  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  will  be  able  to  refresh  your  minds  as  to  what  was 
proposed  and  seconded  all  in  form  and  order.” 

“  How’s  ‘  the  Infant  ’  faring  to  Tavistock?  ”  asked  Mr.  Peam.  "I 
was  offered  five  shilling  for  that  there  little  picture  of  the  Castle 
he  made  a  while  back,  and  give  me  for  a  bad  debt.  It  hangs  over 
your  head,  Huggins.” 

Mr.  Churchward  was  familiar  with  the  sketch  and  nodded. 

“  Yes,  he  has  the  artist’s  instinct.  He  colours  still,  I  believe, 
and  has  sold  one  or  two  little  trifles  at  Tavistock.  He  doesn’t  take 
to  the  book  business,  I  find.  If  we  could  but  get  a  patron  for  him 
— somebody  to  send  him  to  London  free  of  expense  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  art.  But  patrons  are  things  of  the  past.” 

‘  ‘  Else  you  would  be  in  a  higher  sphere  yourself,  no  doubt,  school¬ 
master.” 

“  Thank  you,  Taverner.  But  I  am  quite  content.  Multum  in 
parvo,  as  we  say.  I  get  much  into  little.  I  hope  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  will  show  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  if  not  more  than  my  duty.” 

“Be  they  a  very  on-coming  lot,  or  thick-headed?”  inquired  Mr. 
Huggins.  “  I  often  think  if  us  old  men  had  had  such  chances  to 
lam  as  the  boys  nowadays,  that  we  should  have  made  a  stir  in  the 
nation.  Anyway,  we  stood  to  work  in  a  fashion  I  never  see  of  late 
years.  Hard  as  nails  w'e  used  to  be.  Now — my  stars !  you’ll  see  the 
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childer  going  to  school  under  umbrellas !  ’Tis  a  great  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  my  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  stopped.” 

“As  to  the  main  question,”  answered  Adam,  “my  youthful 
charges  may  be  considered  rather  under  than  over  the  average  in 
their  intellects.  With  the  exception  of  Johnny  Williams  and  his 
brother  Arthur,  I  should  say  my  present  classes  will  leave  the 
world  pretty  much  as  they  find  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
inculcate  high  moral  principles ;  and  in  that  respect  they  are  as  good 
and  honest  a  lot  of  boys  as  Lydford  has  ever  turned  out — or  any 
other  centre  of  instruction.  But  as  to  book  learning — no.” 

“Too  many  school  treats  and  holidays,  in  my  opinion,”  said 
Jarratt  Weekes. 

He  had  just  entered  and  was  shaking  himself,  like  a  dog  that 
emerges  from  the  water. 

“  Hold  on !  ”  cried  Jacob  Taverner.  “  What  be  about?  ” 

Weekes  took  off  his  coat  and  flung  it  on  a  settle. 

“The  usual,”  he  said  to  Mr.  Pearn  and,  while  his  drink  was 
being  poured,  turned  to  the  schoolmaster. 

“  ’Tis  all  of  a  piece — the  softness  of  the  times,”  he  said.  “  You 
lam  boys  to  be  lazy  to  school.  I  don’t  say  it  specially  of  your 
school.  ’Tis  the  same  at  all  of  ’em.  Look  at  your  own  son.” 

“You  mustn’t  say  that,”  answered  Adam.  “  I  cannot  suffer  it. 
You  ought  to  remember  that  the  average  of  human  brain  power  is 
exceedingly  low.  I  am  always  against  putting  too  much  strain  on  the 
human  mind  on  principle.  Our  lunatic  asylums  are  the  result  of 
putting  too  much  strain — not  only  on  the  mind,  but  on  the  body. 
It  should  be  the  object  of  every  schoolmaster  to  feel  that,  come  what 
may,  no  pupil  of  his  shall  ever  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  or  to 
prison.  That  has  always  been  my  object,  at  any  rate ;  and  without 
I  self-praise  I  may  say  thM  I  have  achieved  it,  except  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Drury,  the  Saltash  murderer.” 

“We’re  a  canting  lot  of  humbugs,”  said  Weekes  shortly.  “  We 
think  more  of  the  fools  of  to-day  than  the  wise  men  of  to-morrow.” 

“Quite  right  too,”  declared  Mr.  Pearn.  “They  want  it  more. 
The  wise  men  coming  will  think  for  themselves;  the  fools  can’t.” 

“Yes;  they’ll  think  for  themselves,  and  laugh  at  us,”  said 
Jarratt. 

“Let  ’em  laugh,”  said  Mr.  Huggins.  “Who  cares?  We  shall 
be  underground,  in  other  Hands  than  theirs.  We  shall  answer  to 
God  A ’mighty  for  our  works,  not  to  the  unborn.” 

“The  unborn  will  judge  us  all  the  same — Weekes  is  right  there,” 
admitted  the  schoolmaster.  “  I  always  feel  the  truth  of  that  when 
I  lift  my  rod.  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  this  erring  child  will  some  day  be 
a  father.  ’  I  am  therefore  not  only  teaching  him  to  keep  the  narrow 
road,  but  helping  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  to  do  so.  As 
I  wield  the  instrument  of  correction  m  extremis,  I  often  think  that 
1  may  be  moulding  the  character  of  some  great  man,  who  will  not 
draw  his  first  breath  until  long  after  I  am  dust.  This  may  seem 
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merely  the  imagination  of  the  scholarly  mind,  yet  so  it  is.  Take 
your  next  with  me,  Weekes.  I  always  like  our  conversation  to  be 
raised  to  a  high  pitch ;  and  you  always  do  it.  ’  ’ 

“  Of  late,  to  gain  some  private  ends,  Mr.  Churchward  had  re¬ 
solutely  ignored  the  ill-will  of  the  castle-keeper.  Jarratt  continued 
to  treat  him  indifferently ;  but  Adam  would  never  allow  himself  to 
be  annoyed,  and  always  offered  the  cheek  to  the  smiter.  Everybody 
perceived  this  change  of  attitude,  and  everybody,  including  Mr 
Churchward’s  daughter,  knew  the  reason. 

Mr.  Weekes  nodded  and  his  glass  was  filled  again. 

“  1  hope  your  mother  be  having  good  trade?  ”  asked  Noah 
Pearn.  “  I  hear  that  the  Christmas  markets  touched  high  water 
this  year.” 

“All  we  could  wish,”  admitted  Jarratt.  “  She’s  worked  like  ten 
women  this  winter.” 

“  Very  aggravating  ’tis  to  hear  it — to  me,”  suddenly  declared  a 
sad-looking,  silent  man,  in  a  corner.  “  There’s  my  wife  might  be 
doing  the  very  same;  but  rabbit  it!  she’ve  never  got  time  for 
nothing  now.  We’ve  gived  up  our  market  stall  altogether.  I’ve 
got  to  do  everything  of  late  days.  I  never  thought  she’d  have 
changed  like  that — else  I’d  never  have  took  her.” 

“How  many  children  have  you  got,  Samuel?”  asked  Mr. 
Huggins. 

“  But  one,”  said  Samuel  gloomily. 

“  There  ’tis  1  ”  cried  the  ancient.  “  They’m  all  the  same  with  one 
— ’tis  the  commonest  thing.  But  wait  till  she’ve  brought  ’e  half- 
a-dozen  or  more,  and  she’ll  have  time  for  everything — market  in¬ 
cluded.” 

“  ’Tis  strange  but  true,  like  other  ways  of  Providence,”  declared 
Taverner;  “  but  I’ve  marked  it  in  my  own  family,  that  one  child 
be  far  more  trouble  than  six;  an’  takes  far  more  time.  ’Tis  the 
want  of  practice,  no  doubt.” 

Men  came  and  went.  Presently  Weekes  prepared  to  depart  and 
put  on  his  coat  again. 

“  Where’s  my  father  to-night?  ”  he  asked.  “  ’Tis  past  his  hour. 
He  had  rather  a  dressing  down  afore  mother  started  this  morning. 
I  should  have  thought  he’d  have  come  for  an  extra  glass  in  con¬ 
sequence.” 

“  He  never  takes  but  four  half  pints  of  a  Saturday  night,  year  in, 
year  out,”  answered  Mr.  Peam.  “  Sometimes  he’ll  top  up  with  a 
thimble  of  sloe  gin,  if  the  weather’s  harsh;  but  that’s  his  outside 
allowance. 

“Life’s  a  stormy  voyage — without  no  harbour — for  him,”  said 
Huggins.  “  I  don’t  speak  disrespectfully  of  Mrs.  Weekes — very 
far  from  it — she’s  a  bom  wonder;  but  one  of  the  sort  built  for  wild 
weather.  She  likes  it;  she’d  droop  if  everything  went  smooth.” 

“  Everything  do  go  smooth,”  said  Jarratt. 

“  She  is  like  a  stately  vessel  that  casts  up  foam  from  its  prow,” 
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declared  the  schoolmaster.  “  Mrs.  Weekes  is  a  lesson  to  Lydford, 

88 1  have  always  maintained,  and  always  shall,” 

The  husband  of  the  stately  vessel  appeared  at  this  moment. 

“Be  blessed  if  I  didn’t  miss  the  door,”  he  said.  “Never  re¬ 
member  such  a  fog.  ’Twill  be  blind  man’s  buff  to-morrow.” 

He  sighed  and  came  to  the  fire. 

“Have  a  drink,  father,”  said  Jarratt,  as  to  an  inferior.  But 
Philip  shook  his  head. 

“Not  yet.  Jar,  thank  ’e.  I  must  get  a  thought  warmer  first. 

Ill  smoke  my  pipe  a  bit.” 

“  Down  on  his  luck  he  is  to-day,”  explained  the  younger  Weekes. 
“Down  on  his  luck — because  he  don’t  know  his  luck — eh,  father?  ” 
Philip  did  not  answer;  conversation  became  general,  and  the 
castle-keeper  departed. 

Then,  when  he  had  gone,  Noah  Pearn  endeavoured  to  cheer  his 
customer. 

“  Us  have  got  some  hot  ale  here  wi’  a  nutmeg  and  a  bit  o’  toast 
in  it,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “  You  sup  a  drop  and  ’twill  brace  your 
sinews.  The  cold  have  touched  ’e  perhaps.” 

“Thank  you,  Noah,”  said  Mr.  Weekes,  and  took  the  glass. 
“You’re  very  good,  I’m  sure.  I’ve  had  a  lot  on  my  mind 
to-day.” 

“  She’d  be  a  fine  woman,  if  there  was  a  thought  less  lemon  in 
her.”  said  Taverner  soothingly. 

“She  is  a  fine  woman,”  answered  Mr.  Weekes,  “ — fine  enough 
for  anything;  but  fine  weather’s  no  good  if  you’m  bedridden,  and  a 
fine  woman’s  no  good  to  her  husband  if  she  won’t — however,  us 
needn’t  wash  our  dirty  linen  in  public.  We’ve  all  our  defects.” 

“Almost  too  high-spirited,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,”  declared 
Mr.  Churchward.  “  She  has  the  courage  of  the  masculine  gender.” 

“So  have  I,  if  I  was  let  bide,”  explained  Philip.  “  That’s  the 
mischief  of  it.  If  I’d  been  a  sort  of  weak  man,  ready  to  go  under, 
and  do  woman’s  work,  and  play  second  fiddle  happily,  it  wouldn’t 
have  mattered;  but  I  han’t  at  all  that  sort  of  man  by  nature,  and 
it  hurts  my  feelings  to  be  made  to  do  it.” 

“I’m  sure  you’m  too  wise  to  rebel,  however,”  said  Mr.  Huggins. 
“  ’Twas  much  the  same  with  me,  and  often  I  wish  I’d  been  so 
sensible  as  you;  but  my  manly  spirit  wouldn’t  brook  nothing  of  that 
sort.  ‘  I  won’t  have  it !  ’  I  used  to  say  in  my  fierce  way.  But  I’m 
sorry  now,  because  she  might  have  been  alive  yet  if  I’d  been  a 
thought  easier  with  her.” 

Noah  Pearn  w'inked  behind  the  back  of  Mr.  Huggins  at  the  com¬ 
pany  generally,  for  it  was  well  remembered  that  Valentine’s  vanished 
partner  had  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Mr.  Weekes,  however,  showed  no  amusement.  In  his  mind  he 
was  retracing  certain  painful  recent  incidents. 

“Take  what  fell  out  this  very  day  at  morn,”  he  said,  “  to  show' 
how  rash  and  w'ilful  Mrs.  Weekes  can  be  of  a  Saturday.  I  was  down 
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in  the  garden  attending  to  a  thing  or  two  and  packing  a  pair  of  birds 
for  our  own  hamper.  Suddenly  she  came  out  of  the  house  and 
began.  ’Twas  all  about  Mrs.  Swain,  of  course,  and  how  I  never  can 
send  two  birds  of  the  same  size,  and  how  my  goings-on  will  ruin  our 
custom  and  spoil  business  and  fetch  us  to  the  poor-house  in  our  ild 
age.  She  was  in  full  swing,  souls,  when  down  comes  Susan  froTi 
the  kitchen,  running  as  if  the  dowl  was  arter  her.  ‘  Oh,  Aunt 
Hepsy !  ’  she  begins.  Then  her  aunt  cut  her  short,  and  told  her  not 
to  dare  open  her  silly  mouth  while  she  was  talking.  So  Susan  stood 
still  and  the  missis  went  on  at  me.  I  was  a  greedy  Gubbins,  and  a 
traitor,  and  a  w'olf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  a  lot  of  other  things;  I 
was  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  a  know-nought  gert  mumphead, 
and  suchlike.  Then,  after  ten  minutes  of  it  I  should  think,  she 
turned  to  Susan,  and  asked  what  she’d  got  to  say.  The  toad  of  a 
girl  grinned  in  our  faces  and  said  ’twas  of  no  consequence,  only  a 
gert  strange  dog,  with  a  bit  of  broken  rope  round  his  neck,  had  got 
into  the  kitchen  and  put  his  paws  on  the  table  and  growled  at  her, 
like  a  bear,  and  showed  all  his  teeth  to  once.  Well — there  ’twas— 
you  can  guess  what  the  room  looked  like  when  I  runned  in.  The 
dog — I  know  whose  dog  ’twas  well  enough ! — had  done  just  what  he 
damn  pleased.  He  only  made  off  when  he  heard  me  coming,  and 
a  muck  heap’s  a  neat,  orderly  place  to  what  that  kitchen  was  after 
he’d  gone.  Everything  o2  the  table,  for  he’d  got  over  the  crockery 
to  the  bacon  and  swept  the  tea-pot  and  things  afore  him  like  a  river 
sweeps  straws — bread,  milk,  dripping — everything.  Never  you  seed 
such  a  masterpiece  !  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind  and  turned  on  the 
missis  and  said,  ‘  There — that’s  your  work !  Let  that  be  a  lesson 
to  you,  you  chattering  woman !  ’  I  oughtn’t  to  Lave  said  it,  and  I 
was  sorry  enough  after;  but  God  He  knows  ’twill  be  weeks  afore  1 
get  in  a  word  edgewise  again.  She  had  her  spasms  first;  then  she 
come  to  and  let  me  catch  it  hot  and  strong  from  the  shoulder,  I 
promise  you.  She  never  stopped.  While  I  drove  her  to  the  station, 
and  shut  the  carriage  door  on  her,  and  the  guard  he  w'histled  and 
the  train  went,  ’twas  one  shattering  volume  of  speech.  However,  I 
needn’t  trouble  other  people.  We’ve  all  got  our  cares,  no  doubt.” 

They  expressed  sympathy  with  Philip’s  difficulties,  and  Adam 
Churchw'ard  especially  dwelt  upon  the  bright  side.  He  reminded 
Mr.  Weekes  of  the  noble  character  of  his  son,  and  explained  that 
we  all  have  the  defects  of  our  qualities  and  must  give  and  take  in  a 
large  and  understanding  spirit,  if  we  are  to  reach  happiness,  despite 
the  adverse  circumstance  of  being  human  creatures. 

These  kindly  words  and  his  third  glass  of  warm  beer  and  nutmeg 
comforted  Philip ;  while  the  fourth  and  last  found  him  resigned  even 
to  the  verge  of  renewed  cheerfulness. 

“  Take  my  advice  and  say  the  word  in  season  first  minute  you  see 
her  to-morrow,”  said  Mr.  Pearn.  “  Then,  if  the  market’s  been  good, 
’twill  come  all  right.” 

“  I  will  do  so,”  promised  Philip.  “  That  reminds  me  :  I  must  take 
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8  box  o’  straw  to  the  station,  for  she  was  going  to  fetch  home  a  new 
tea-pot  and  a  good  few  other  things  with  her.  ’Twill  all  come  right, 
gnd  I  dare  say,  after  all,  ’twasn’t  a  bad  thing  that  I  forgot  myself 
and  put  my  foot  down  so  resolute.  She  may  think  on  it  after.” 

“She  will,”  foretold  Jacob  Taverner.  “  Be  sure  she’ll  think  on 
it,  and  think  none  the  worse  of  you  for  it.  They  like  the  manhood 
to  flash  out  of  us  now  and  again — even  the  most  managing  sort.” 

Closing  time  had  come  and  with  great  exclamations  at  the  density 
of  the  fog,  Mr.  Team’s  guests  departed  to  their  homes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VISIT  TO  A  HERMIT. 

The  evidences  of  former  humanity  that  abound  upon  Dartmoor  may 
be  divided  into  remains  prehistoric  and  mediaival.  Amid  the  first 
shall  be  found  the  ruins  of  the  stone-man’s  home  and  the  scat¬ 
tered  foundations  of  his  lodges  and  encampments.  To  him  also 
belong  certain  cirques  of  stone  lifted  here  and  there  in  lonely 
places,  together  with  parallelitha,  or  avenues,  and  those  men¬ 
hirs  and  cairns  that  rise  solitary  upon  high  hills  to  mark  the 
sleeping-places  of  palaeolithic  heroes.  Profound  antiquity  wraps 
up  these  memorials,  and  the  significance  of  their  record  is  still 
matter  of  antiquarian  doubt.  To  what  purpose  was  erected  the 
hypaethral  chamber  and  the  long  aisle  of  stone,  may  never  now 
be  understood;  but  later  entries  in  the  granite  cartulary  of  Dart¬ 
moor  are  more  easily  deciphered.  From  the  middle  ages  date  the 
tin-streamers’  works,  where  Tudor  miners  laboured;  and  scarce  a  river 
valley  shall  be  searched  without  offering  many  evidences  of  their  toil ; 
while  upon  the  higher  grounds,  marking  some  spot  of  special  note, 
indicating  boundaries  or  serving  as  guide-posts  from  goal  to  goal, 
the  old  stone  crosses  stand. 

It  was  significant  of  the  different  attitudes  of  Sarah  Jane  and  her 
husband  that  she  found  a  measure  of  interest  in  the  pagan  hut-circle 
or  grave;  he  only  cared  to  see  the  chance  symbol  of  his  faith.  These 
Christian  evidences  were  rare  round  about  Ruddyford,  but  trace  of 
the  old  stone  men  did  not  lack,  and  Sarah  Jane,  to  whom  Hilary 
Woodrow  had  once  explained  their  meaning,  always  professed  active 
interest  in  the  fragments,  and  told  the  things  that  she  had  heard 
concerning  them  to  her  husband. 

There  came  a  Sunday  in  March  when  the  Brendons  went  up  to  see 
Gregory  Friend,  that  they  might  convey  a  great  piece  of  news  to 
him.  The  young  heather  was  rusty-red  in  the  shoot,  and  here  and 
there  swaling  fires  had  scorched  the  bosom  of  the  hills  to  blackness. 
The  day  was  wintry,  yet  clear,  but  many  snug  spots  offered  among 
the  boulders,  where  one  might  sit  facing  the  sun  and  sheltered  from 
the  east  wind. 
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Such  a  place  Brendon  presently  found  and  bade  his  wife  rest 
awhile. 

“  ’Tis  another  of  them  hut  circles  master  tells  about,”  said 
Sarah  Jane.  “  That  was  where  the  door  opened  without  a  doubt 
To  think  as  folk  lived  here,  Dan — thousands  and  thousands  of  years 
ago!  ” 

“  Poor  dust  1  I  like  the  crosses  better :  they  be  nearer  to  our  own 
time,  I  suppose,  and  mean  a  comfortable  thing.  ’Tis  wisht  to  hear 
farmer  tell  how  savage,  skin-clad  folk  dwelt  here  afore  the  coining 
of  Christ.” 

“They  couldn’t  help  coming  afore  He  did.  He  ought  to  have 
come  sooner,  if  He’d  wanted  for  them  to  know  about  Him,”  she 
answered. 

Brendon  frowned. 

“  You’m  always  so  defiant,”  he  said.  “  I  still  catch  the  master’s 
way  of  speech  in  your  tongue  now  and  again,  dear.  An’  very  ugly 
it  sounds.” 

“I’m  bound  to  stop  and  listen  to  him  sometimes,  when  he  begins 
to  talk.  But  since  he  corned  of  a  morning  for  his  glass  of  milk  and 
you  stopped  it — or  I  told  him  I’d  rather  he  didn’t — us  have  had  no 
words  about  holy  things.  He’s  got  a  side  all  the  same.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so.  If  you  say  so,  you  think  so,  no 
doubt.” 

Sarah  Jane  laughed. 

“  ’Tis  a  free  country — as  far  as  thoughts  be  the  matter.” 

“  That’s  him  again.  I  heard  him  say  the  only  sort  of  freedom 
we  could  have  was  freedom  of  thought.  But  unbelievers  shouldn’t 
have  that  if  I  could  help  it.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  love  rather  than  respect. 

“  You’m  deep  but  not  wide  in  your  way  of  thinking.  I  mind  once 
last  autumn  coming  to  you  and  marking  as  you’d  been  trampling 
in  the  whortleberries.  Y^our  boots  was  all  red  and  purple,  and  't 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  might  have  been  stamping  somebody 
to  death.” 

“  What  things  you  say  1  ” 

“  All  the  same  now,  be  honest,  Daniel — couldn’t  you  do  it?  Can’t 
you  feel  that  things  might  happen  so  bad  that  you’d  even  kill  a 
person?  There’s  death  in  your  eyes  sometimes,  when  you  talk  of 
evildoers,  and  them  that  are  cruel  to  children,  and  such  like.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  a  wifely  thing  to  remind  me  I’ve  got  a  temper.  You’ve 
never  had  to  regret  it,  anyway.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that?  But  ’tis  true:  I  never  have.  You’re 
a  deal  too  soft  with  me,  bless  your  big  heart.  I  can’t  do  wrong  In 
your  eyes;  and  yet,  sometimes,  I  wonder  how  you’d  take  it  if  I  did 
do  wrong — such  wrong  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  about.  There’s 
some  things  you’d  kill  me  for,  I  do  believe.” 

“  You’m  talking  to  a  Christian  man;  but  you  don’t  seem  to  know 
it.” 
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“  A  man  be  a  man — Christian  or  heathen.  Things  do  happen  to 
men  sometimes  and  their  religion  don’t  make  any  more  difference 
then  to  what  they  do,  than  the  hat  on  their  heads.  Quite  right,  too. 

I  like  to  think  there’s  a  bit  of  metal  in  you.  Sometimes  I  almost 
wish  you’d  make  me  feel  it,  when  I  startle  you  and  say  my  silly 

speeches.” 

“How  can  I  be  angry  with  such  speeches  as  yours?  They’m  silly 
enough  only  too  often;  but  they’m  frank  as  light.  ’Tis  the  hidden 
and  secret  thing  I’d  rage  against.” 

“If  you  found  it  out.” 

“  I  should  find  it  out.  There’s  no  power  of  hiding  in  you,  even  if 
there  was  the  will.” 

“You’m  a  dear  man,”  she  said,  and  lifted  her  mouth  and  kissed 
him. 

“  All  the  same,”  she  added,  “  every  woman’s  got  a  power  of  hiding ; 
—even  the  biggest  fool  amongst  ’em — and — and  the  old  gravestones 
of  they  lost  people,  be  quite  as  interesting  to  me,  as  the  crosses  are 
to  you.” 

“  I  don’t  say  they  are  lost.  I  only  say  that  we’ve  no  right  to 
say  anything  about  all  them  as  went  down  to  death  before  salvation 
came.” 

“Why  couldn’t  Jesus  Christ  have  hastened  into  the  world 
quicker?  ”  she  asked.  “  ’Twould  have  saved  a  deal  of  sad  doubt 
about  all  them  poor  souls.” 

“  You  ought  not  to  think  such  questions.  I  lay  Woodrow  said 
that.” 

“No,  he  didn’t.  ’Tis  my  very  own  thought.  Suppose,  Dan,  that 
He’d  been  the  earliest  man  born  of  a  woman,  and  corned  into  the 
world  Eve’s  first  ll’l  one?  How  would  that  plan  have  worked?  ” 

He  stared  at  her. 

“Who  could  have  crucified  Him?”  he  asked. 

She  sighed. 

“I  forgot  that.” 

“  It  shows  how  ill-regulated  your  mind  is,  Sarah  Jane.  You 
oughtn’t  to  let  your  ideas  run  so  wild.” 

“’Tis  no  fault  of  yours  that  they  do.  And  yet  your  fault  it  is,  I 
do  believe,  Dan,  for  you  keep  me  so  terrible  close  to  holy  thoughts.” 

“The  closer  the  better  through  the  time  that’s  coming.  To  think 
you  could  picture  my  boots  stamping  life  out  of  a  fellow-creature ! 
Twasn’t  a  kind  fancy,  to  say  no  more  of  it.  As  much  as  to  say  I 
might  be  no  better  than  a  wild  beast,  given  the  temptation.” 

“  .\11  men  are  beasts  when  the  wind  blows  from  somewhere,’ 
she  said.  “  Let  a  certain  thing  but  happen,  and  they’ll  be  as  hot  and 
stubborn  and  hard  and  fierce  as  the  animals.  Some  would  never 
forgive  being  robbed;  some  would  never  forgive  being  laughed  at; 
some  would  never  forgive  being  deceived  by  another  person.  Every¬ 
body’s  got  one  spot  like  that.  Some  will  go  mad  for  a  woman ;  some 
for  a  thing.  Why  did  Agg  quarrel  with  Lethbridge  and  knock  him 
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off  his  feet  into  the  stream  last  week?  Such  an  easy,  lazy  man  ig 
Agg  to  do  it !  ” 

“  Because  Lethbridge  said  that  Agg  would  get  a  girl  at  Mary  Tavy 
into  trouble  before  he’d  done  with  her.  ’Twas  an  insult,  and  \(»g 
was  quite  right  to  knock  him  down.  ’Twas  no  fault  in  him.” 

She  did  not  answer.  Then  he  spoke  again. 

“  Don’t  think  I  don’t  know  my  faults.  1  know  ’em  well  enough 
The  gospel  light  shows  them  up  very  clear.  But  jealousy  han’t  a 
fault,  and  I  never  will  allow  it  is.  ’Tis  a  virtue,  and  every  self, 
respecting,  married  Christian  ought  to  be  jealous.  I’m  jealous  of  the 
whole  world  that  comes  near  you.  I’m  jealous  of  every  male  eye 
I  catch  upon  your  face — at  church  or  anywhere.  ’Tis  my  nature  so 
to  be.  A  man  that  marries  hands  over  to  his  wife  the  best  he’s  got, 
and  ’tis  just  as  precious  to  a  day  labourer  as  to  a  crowned  king.  He 
does  well  to  be  jealous  of  it.  He’d  be  a  mean-minded  fashion  of 
creature  if  he  wasn’t.” 

“  I  don’t  feel  like  that,”  she  replied.  “  You’ve  said  yourself  that 
nought  can  hurt  a  man  from  the  outside;  so  how  can  a  wife  hurt 
a  man?  ” 

“Good  Lord!  what  a  lot  you’ve  got  to  learn,  Sarah  Jane!  To 
talk  of  a  wife  as  being  outside!  Ban’t  she  the  innermost  of  all— a 
man’s  own  self — next  to  his  God?  ‘  Outside  ’ !  I  wouldn’t  like  for 
anybody  else  to  hear  you  say  a  man’s  wife  is  outside  him — and  you 
a  wife  yourself.” 

“  I’m  rested,”  she  said.  “  Us’ll  go  on.  I  wish  I  was  so  deep- 
minded  as  you,  but  I  never  shall  be.  A  regular  Old  Testament  man 
you  are.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  deep-mindedness,”  he  answered;  “  ’tis  religious-minded- 
ness.  The  puzzle  to  me  is  that  you,  who  be  so  good  as  gold  and 
honest  as  light,  ain’t  more  religious-minded.  John  Front’s  the  same. 
I  know  he’s  all  wrong,  yet  I  can’t  get  up  and  point  out  where  he’s 
all  wrong.  ’Tis  what  he  leaves  undone  that’s  wrong.” 

“  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world.” 

“  But  only  one  sort  to  make  Heaven,”  he  answered  very  earnestly. 

“  Lucky  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  what  sort.” 

He  laughed  rather  grimly. 

“  You  an’  Front  would  let  all  through,  if  you  had  to  judge,”  he 
said. 

They  reached  the  peat-works  presently  and  found  !Mr.  Friend 
awaiting  them.  Sarah  Jane  praised  him  for  putting  on  his  Sunday 
coat,  but  she  expressed  greater  dissatisfaction  than  ever  at  seeing 
the  place  he  called  home.  For  Gregory  had  been  true  to  his  word 
and  left  Dannagoat  cot  after  Sarah  Jane’s  marriage. 

Now  he  dwelt  at  the  scene  of  his  futile  work,  and  only  left  it  once 
or  twice  a  wnek  to  gather  his  supplies.  He  had  taken  a  chamber  in 
the  ruin,  boarded  the  floor,  built  up  a  wall  in  the  midst,  removed  his 
grate  and  oven  from  Dannagoat,  and  established  himself,  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  skeleton  of  the  peat-works, 
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There  he  dwelt  perfectly  happy  and  content.  No  anchorite  ever 
chose  a  spot  more  lonely  and  desolate  for  a  home;  but  a  repellent 
condition  usually  absent  from  the  hermit’s  cell  belonged  to  Mr. 
friend’s  abode.  Here  were  no  surroundings  of  a  natural  grot,  no  ivy 
curtain  at  the  door,  no  matin  song  of  birds  to  rouse  the  recluse. 
Instead  scowled  rotting  roofs,  broken  walls,  rusting  metal  and  a 
sullen  spirit  of  failure.  The  very  perspective  of  the  tram-lines, 
stretching  straight  and  dreary  into  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  by  some 
accidental  stroke  upon  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  added  another 
mournful  character  to  this  scene. 

Mr.  Friend  greeted  them  cheerfully.  Tea  w^as  made,  and  chairs 
were  set  about  his  little  table.  His  daughter  protested  with  all  her 
might  at  the  miserable  conditions  in  which  he  now  chose  to  dw^ell. 

“  Look  at  the  damp  on  the  walls !  Ban’t  a  place  for  a  dog  to  live 
in,  let  alone  a  man.  Dannagoat  was  weather-proof,  anyway.” 

“  ’Twill  serve  very  well.  There’s  a  talk  of  something  definite 
come  the  spring.  So  like  as  not  we  shall  set  to  work  again  afore 
another  year’s  gone;  and  I  must  be  on  the  spot.  I  be  going  to  .ee 
if  I  can  get  steam  in  the  boiler  this  week.  But  I  almost  doubt  it. 
Then  there’s  an  order  for  Plymouth  will  fetch  best  part  of  a  five 
pound  note.” 

“Us  have  brought  ’e  a  bit  of  news,”  announced  Dan;  ”  but  Sarah 
Jane’s  set  on  telling  you  herself.” 

“Guess,  father,”  she  said. 

“That  Dan’s  got  advancement.  ’Twas  time  he  had  too.” 

Brendon  shook  his  head. 

“I  wish  you  w'as  right,”  he  answered.  “But  you’re  not.  It 
don’t  look  as  if  I  was  ever  to  be  raised.  However,  he  may  see  it 
presently.” 

“  He  does  see  it,”  declared  Sarah  Jane.  “  He’s  sharp  as  a  needle 
behind  his  quiet,  casual  way.  He  knows  what  you’re  good  for.  Who 
is  it  he  seeks  if  anything’s  to  be  done?  Who  is  it  gets  the  difficult 
work,  where  brains  be  wanted  to  a  thing?  ’Twill  come  right,  only 
us  can’t  hurry  it.” 

Brendon  laughed. 

“  I  shall  get  advancement  the  same  time  that  you’ll  set  your  peat- 
works  going  again,  and  not  sooner,  father,”  he  told  Gregory. 

“  I  hope  so.  They  be  both  things  delayed ;  but  both  be  bound 
to  happen  sooner  or  later.  You’rn  like  Amicombe  Hill — good  all 
through,  Dan.  The  time  will  come  when  other  people  will  be  sorry 
enough  they  didn’t  find  it  out  sooner.” 

They  discussed  the  various  problems  of  Daniel  Brendon  and  Ami¬ 
combe  Hill  for  some  time.  Both  men  were  sanguine,  and  both  w’on- 
dered  why  other  people  so  obstinately  failed  to  see  with  their  eyes. 
Daniel  put  his  faith  in  God  and  declared  that  he  felt  no  fear  of  the 
ultimate  issue ;  but  Mr.  Friend  inclined  to  trust  man.  It  was  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  results  of  his  personal  investigations  on  Amicombe 
Hill  peat  would  be  ignored  for  ever.  He  believed  that  some  sagacious 
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spirit  must  presently  arise  at  headquarters,  justify  his  patient  belief 
and  delve  for  the  treasure  that  he  still  so  zealously  guarded. 

Presently  Gregory  turned  to  his  daughter. 

“  And  what’s  the  secret  only  you  are  to  tell  me,  my  dear?”  he 
asked. 

“  I  he  going  to  have  a  little  baby,”  said  Sarah  Jane. 

“  A  big  one  more  like  !  And  a  boy  I  do  hope.  That’s  capital  news 
and  I  wish  you  both  joy  of  him  with  all  my  heart.  If  ’tis  a  boy,  ;all 
him  ‘  Amicombe  ’  for  luck — eh  ?  ’  ’ 

“  No,  no!  He  shall  be  called  ‘  Gregory  ’  after  his  grandfather,” 
declared  Daniel. 

The  news  cheered  Mr.  Friend,  and  he  became  very  solicitous  for 
Sarah  Jane. 

“  Don’t  you  let  her  do  too  much  work,”  he  said.  ‘‘  She  mustn’t 
tramp  up  here  no  more.  I’ll  come  down  of  a  Sunday  instead.” 

But  his  daughter  laughed. 

”  You  old  dear !  I  shall  call  you  a  grandmother  instead  of  a  grand¬ 
father.  ’  ’ 

“  I  can  see  him  running  about  here  taking  his  first  lessons  in  peat, 
an’  messing  his  little  self  up  to  the  eyes  in  it,”  said  Mr.  Friend. 
“  An’  right  welcome  he’ll  be.  There’s  many  wonders  up  here  as 
I’ll  show  him.” 

“  Might  be  a  girl,  however,”  said  Daniel. 

“  I  hope  not  and  I  think  not,”  declared  the  peat-master.  ‘‘  ’Twill 
be  a  brave  boy,  I’m  pretty  sure.  Us  may  be  doing  a  roaring  business 
before  he  appears;  but  be  that  as  ’twill.  I’ll  always  make  time  to 
play  a  game  with  him.  When’s  he  coming,  Sarah?  ” 

“  In  September,  I  reckon.” 

”  A  very  good  time.  Well,  well — what  would  your  mother  think!  ” 


“  She  knows  all  about  it,  be  very  sure,”  said  Daniel.  “  And  now 


us  must  get  going,  for  the  dusk  be  down  a’ready.” 

“  I’ll  come  to  you  next  Sunday,”  promised  Gregory,  as  he  bade 
them  ‘  good-bye,’  after  walking  part  of  their  road  with  them.  “  And 
there’s  four  sacks  more  of  my  special  fuel  for  you  when  you  can 
draw  them,  Dan.  You  must  keep  her  so  warm  as  a  toast  through 
the  spring  weather,  and  ‘  if  you  want  heat,  burn  Amicombe  peat,’  as 
I  made  up  twenty  years  ago.” 

“  ’Tis  a  rhyme  that  will  never  be  forgot,”  said  his  son-in-law;  and 
Gregory,  well  pleased  at  the  compliment,  kissed  Sarah  Jane,  then 
left  them  and  returned  to  his  den. 


[To  he  continued.) 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, 

i  An  article  by  Lady  Warwick  on  “  Physical  Deterioration  ’ 

:  in  the  March  number  of  the  Review  contains  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  1st,  1905,  Sir 
:  John  Gorst  recalled  the  striking  fact  that  before  the  London  School 
Board  Committee  commenced  to  organise  the  relief  of  their  chil- 
1  dren,  as  much  as  £40  per  head  was  being  spent  in  wasteful  and 
imperfect  attempts  to  feed  children  by  voluntary  charity.  Now 
f5  would  both  feed  and  clothe  a  child.” 

This  statement,  if  correct,  would  indeed  be  “  striking.”  I  think 
I  I  can  explain  it  all  away. 

i  Last  year  I  wrote  a  little  paper  called  “  Visiting  Officers  in  Poor 
Schools,”  and  sent  a  copy  to  Sir  John  Gorst.  In  the  paper  was 
I  this  statement  of  fact :  That  in  a  poor  school  in  Seven  Dials 
economy  in  the  use  of  charitable  funds  had  been  effected  by  a 

(system  of  administration  called  a  Relief  Committee,  introduced  by 
me  into  the  school  as  a  private  experiment,  and  worked  successfully 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers.  In  1904  the  Relief  Committee 

1  spent  £5  on  food  tickets,  whereas  in  former  years,  before  the  Relief 
Committee  was  set  up,  the  annual  expenditure  on  this  form  of 
,  relief  had  amounted  to  £40  in  six  months. 

'  i  I  believe  Sir  John  Gorst  did  refer  on  one  occasion  in  the  House 
,  ,  of  Commons  to  this  statement  of  mine.  I  noticed  at  the  time  that 
the  report  given  in  the  newspapers  of  what  Sir  John  Gorst  had 
,  ;  said  was  rather  confused.  Probably  Lady  Warwick  has  taken  her 
[  :  facts  from  one  of  these  misleading  reports. 

^  j  No  charitable  agencies,  I  venture  to  assert,  have  ever  expended 
1  ,  £40  per  head  on  necessitous  children,  however  “  wasteful  and  im- 
5  :  perfect  ”  their  administrative  methods  may  be.  Even  £5  per  head 
i  is,  I  should  say,  excessive.  £1  per  head  would  be  an  estimate 
1  ,  nearer,  I  think,  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  child  can  receive  a 
1  3d.  dinner  four  days  a  week  for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks  for  an 

expenditure  of  £1.  But  3d.  school-dinners  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule:  these  meals  usually  cost  2d.  or  14d.  Few  children  are 
fed  for  five  months  consecutively.  Therefore,  15s.  is  probably  the 
average  amount  expended  per  head  by  charitable  feeding  agencies 
on  free  meals  for  necessitous  children  during  the  winter  months. 
4s.  will  buy  a  strong  pair  of  boots ;  even  if  two  pairs  are  given  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  same  child,  a  sum  of  23s.  would  cover  the 
total  expenditure  per  head.  Clothes  are  not  given  on  a  large  scale 
as  yet  in  elementary  schools,  and  I  hope  they  never  will  be.  Boots 
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are  a  great  problem,  for  1  find  if  parents  contribute  nothing  to  the 
cost,  they  pawn  the  boots,  as  a  rule,  at  once. 

The  London  School  Board  drew  up  certain  rules  and  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief  in  their  schools  in  the  year 
1899.  Most  of  the  rules  and  regulations  existed  on  paper  only; 
for  practical  purposes  they  were  a  dead  letter.  The  reforms  con¬ 
templated  referred  only  to  the  administration  of  relief.  No  relief  in 
money  or  in  kind  was  supplied  by  the  London  School  Board.  The 
London  County  Council  have  just  drawn  up  another  set  of  rules 
and  regulations,  setting  up  “  Relief  Committees  ”  in  all  their 
elementary  schools,  with  definite  duties  to  be  carried  out  by  those 
who  serve  on  them.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  system  will 
work.  Voluntary  charitable  agencies  still  supply  all  the  funds 
required  for  the  relief  of  school-children. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
^Iabgaret  Frere, 

,  Chairman  of  the  Belief  Committee, 

Tower  Street  Council  School, 

March  2nd,  1906.  Seven  Dials,  W.C. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  my 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  vroof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


